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Editorials 


INGREDERE IN CIVITATEM 


editorship after ten years in command of this quar- 

terly, it will be good for all of us to remember and dig 
deeper into the basic conviction that guided his decade of 
work. 

The fundamental drive in that editorship and in his own 
personal work was to help to rediscover and rebuild the order 
of the secular and the natural within Christianity. The diffi- 
culties and the subtleties involved he never minimized, but 
he knew and still knows that everything depends upon it. To go 
into a Christian corner Or a catacombs in our crisis is absurd. 
To try to save merely the last scraps of Christianity is to make 
certain that we lose all. To go in for dramatics by being 
merely anti-Communist is to avoid the whole problem. Noth- 
ing less than the reformation of the natural order and the 
human person in their own autonomous sphere is necessary 
before we can save Christianity or make Christians. 

The problem was certain to be clearer to a Dante scholar 
such as Father Walsh than to most others. For with Dante 
the thing had been done. Christian symbol and moral ges- 
ture had penetrated into the whole biology and life of man, 
so that it took an act of reflection to decide where symbol 
ended and formal Christian truth began. There was a culture 
of gesture and imagination and community on which the sub- 


A S Father Gerald Groveland Walsh relinquishes his 
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rational and the suprarational in man could fall back, some- 
thing “out there” upon which the instinctive life and drive in 
man could depend in a sort of free-wheeling of the whole 
personality that made our terrible introversion impossible. 

That sort of civilization had its limitations, no doubt. And 
every civilization petrifies to a degree, loses its instinctive 
open health, becomes rigid, the symbols degenerate into forms 
and metaphors. Perhaps, too, the natural order was not free 
enough to realize its own potentialities. St. Thomas said 
something to this effect and was an innovator to his own con- 
temporaries. 

But now that the world has been completely free for several 
centuries, the problem is both the same and different from that 
of Aquinas. The question and the task is the return of the 
secular and the natural to the moral order, to the order of 
moral decision and engagement and justice. 

Here is an order of things that of its very essence will 
always be independent of the sphere of supernatural religion 
But this independence is a limitation and not a virtue. And 
that nature is free and is not supernature is a matter that has 
been fought out to everybody’s disgusted satisfaction. The 
first real question now is, How far can and must this freedom 
be bound and redefined? And must not nature commit itself 
to service and some sovereignty? It cannot continue to operate 
according to its own bent as an objective phenomenon outside 
ourselves. Nature must become history, but history is the 
will of man making himself. If the question of Church and 
State is a real one, it is only because it is a relation that must 
be taken into account at the end of the long road of the re- 
insertion of the natural world back into an order of obligation 
and character. It is as though a community would refuse 
medical care to parochial schools because that might lead 
to “more.”” Such fears make all decision impossible. 

The second question is just as important. Not only must 
nature be brought back under the sovereignty of God, the 
contingent under the absolute, but Christians must return to 
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the secular and to all the “lost frontiers.” The city of man 
may very well not be Christian; but it cannot do without 
Christians. It is a life and a community under God which 
all men of good will must work to save—a community of 
charity for citizens where all men can live in a unity whether 
of scholarship or of economy or of peace. For a Christian to 
create a catacombs rather than to “enter into the city” would 
be a terrible mistake. 

Ingredere in civitatem was the great word of Cardinal 
Suhard. It was and still is the thought of our past editor. 
This review owes an immeasurable debt to him. 





1950—Crisis and Challenge 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
| 


HERE are two quite different stories in Whit Burnett's 

Story, The Fiction of the Forties’ which seem to sum up 

certain features of the tragic decade which has just 
passed into history. Evelyn Gustafsson’s “The Open-Minded 
Pagleighs” is an acid etching of two proper trust-funded Bos- 
tonians who married and moved to New York in the late 
1920's. When Miss Mynton first visited the Pagleighs, at the 
instigation of her Vassar school friend who was the Pagleighs’ 
Aunt Alice, she found Betty and Michael charming and eager 
citizens of the world of ideas. They were enthusiastic about 
Picasso and Dali. Debussy and Ravel to them were already 
outmoded; Milhaud, Antheil, Satie, Hindemith and Scriabin 
in fashion. The writers Betty and Michael talked about were 
Jammes, Rimbaud, Wyndham Lewis, Valéry and Cocteau. 
Despite their European tastes they felt very American. Ameri- 
can culture inspired in them a healthy vulgarity, a “contagious 
fecling of motion and flow!” 

Miss Mynton’s second visit found the Pagleighs moved from 
their brownstone house in the East Thirties to a Swedish mod- 
ern Greenwich Village Studio. The music they played on the 
phonograph was by Prokofiev and Shostakovitch, their paint- 
ings were by Modigliani, their favorite authors were Malraux, 
Silone, Harold Laski, John Strachey. In the early thirties the 
Pagleighs were denouncing war and the munition-makers. 
They marched in May Day parades, joined picket lines and 
were very sincere. By 1938 Rilke, Capek, Kafka were the fa- 
vorite authors, Spain a favorite preoccupation, Sweden's 
middle way and Denmark’s Adult Education program the 
hope of the future. 


Story, The Fiction of the Forties. As edited by Whit Burnett and Hallie Burnett, 
Editors of Story. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1949. Pp. 620. $3.95 
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In 1943 the Pagleighs wondered querulously whether Miss 
Mynton knew there was a war on. Michael, a +F, was an Air 
Raid Warden and Betty worked for the Red Cross. Wynd- 
ham Lewis and Ezra Pound, once admired, were now de- 
nounced as traitors. Roosevelt's speeches, Norman Corwin’s 
radio dramas and the productions of the Writers’ War Board 
constituted “literature.” The Pagleighs practically wor- 
shipped Russia. They were democratic with verve. But Betty 
and Michael were drained of their purposeful energy when 
Miss Mynton descended from Westchester in 1946 to have 
her ideas realigned after the war. She saw another set of pic- 
tures on the wall, Camus, Sartre, Henry Miller and Cyril 
Connolly in the bookcase, and gloom in the Pagleighs’ hearts. 

“T don’t know what's to become of us,” Michael said. Betty 
wailed like a Greek chorus, uttered disjointed phrases from 
the existentialist writers. When Miss Mynton pointed out that 
others had asked the same question as far back as 1918 and 
that some of the Pagleighs’ many books must have the answer, 
Michael replies, in a voice husky with despair, “Who the 
hell are we going to follow? ... These days everybody is going 
a different way.” 

Miss Gustafsson’s commentary on the confused liberal is 
incomplete in its detail but chillingly correct in its essential 
perceptions. A longer study might well include the Pagleighs’ 
bouts with Freud, their agony of soul about Alger Hiss, their 
demand that Russia share our atomic secrets and that America 
support the liberal agrarian reforms of the Chinese commu- 
nists. One fancies they would finally carry out their threat 
to flee the country when a new generation of intellectuals 
came to regard their once fashionable open-mindedness as a 
symptom of imbecile credulity. 

The second story of unusual interest in Mr. Burnett’s an- 
thology is “The Important Thing” by Tennessee Williams. 
This concerns two precocious adolescents at a southern uni- 
versity. John meets Laura at a school dance and finds her a 
kindred soul, intelligent, intense, strangely different. He wasn’t 
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always sure of what she was talking about, but he believed 
her when she said that honesty and personal integrity were 
the most important things in life. 

“I'm equal to anything else, but not human relations!’ Laura 
says carly in the story. This inadequacy is Laura’s predomi- 
nant trait. However, it does not stifle a wild hope for happi- 
ness—-The Important Thing which she doesn’t know yet but 
which she craves most ardently. “Why do you think I’m living 
except to discover what The Important Thing is?” she asks 
John. 

Neither John nor Laura really could name the important 
thing they wanted. “What was it? Again and again later on 
the search would be made, the effort to find something outside 
of common experience, digging and rooting among the form- 
less rubble of things for the one lost reason that was altogether 
lovely—and perhaps every time a repetition of this, violence 
and ugliness of desire turned to rage.” The two searchers after 
The Important Thing finally come to the sorrowful under- 
standing that they were “unable to help each other except 
through knowing, each completely separate and alone—but 
no longer strangers.” 

Separate and alone—the terrible loneliness of the forties 
reflected in “The Important Thing” and the confusion re- 
ected in “The Open-Minded Pagleighs’—~a loneliness proof 
against mechanized entertainment, a confusion which the dis- 
cipline of science has not resolved. 

To say that the 1940's were relatively no more confused 
than the 1840's and perhaps less confused than the 1930's, 
when so many men were on the wrong side for right reasons, 
does not mitigate the danger of the present or make 1950 less 
a year of crisis. Every year for the last thirty-five years has 
been a year of crisis, but the crisis of 1950 is a crisis for a 
vastly larger number of people. It involves a greater num- 
ber of issues. It may well involve everything and everyone. 
The roots, all are aware, go back deep into the past but the 
immediate origins of our agitated present are in the last ten 
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years. Our literature reflects this agitation with painful ac- 
curacy. 

The open-minded Pagleighs are symbols of a wider con- 
fusion that seemed to beset the decade as a whole. Too many 
people attempted to swallow too many contradictions. They 
tried to hate totalitarianism and love Russia; to revolt against 
mechanism and to gloat over our industrial power; to main- 
tain the liberal freedoms while tolerating severe censorship. 
The social collectivity became an explicit ideal as government 
became more personal and the rule of law yielded to the rule 
of men. Resentment against ugly uniformity swayed the same 
hearts that responded fiercely to the incitements of violent 
propaganda. The men who ransacked libraries to justify the 
sanctity of the individual tended to support the idea of an om- 
nipotent state in which the human personality was merely tol- 
erated. Confusion fostered some dubious distinctions. When 
the Nazis, and later the Russians, pointed to such venerable 
realists as Dreiser, Caldwell, Faulkner, Farrell, Steinbeck and 
others to prove the degeneracy of American culture; when 
: Pound the poet became Pound the traitor; when the voices 
of Americans embarrassed the Voice of America, it became 
necessary to discriminate in the same books between the thing 
one admired and the thing one hated. 

A few, like Van Wyck Brooks and Bernard de Voto, de- 
cided on simple hearty affirmation. But most writers, readers 
and critics built up walls of separation with the tortured logic 
of the lawyers. They applauded the realistic literary repre- 
sentation of the American scene but denied that its realism 
was really real. They admired the experimentalism of poets 
whose experiments ended in a semantic blur, but they did not 
think that poetry was a semantic blur. When Ira Wolfert, 
Norman Mailer and Irwin Shaw, among others, produced 
war novels out of the raw material of sense knowledge, their 
moral and intellectual nullity did not offend those democrats 
who despised the nihilism of Hitler. The wall of separation 
theory meant then that while nations could slaughter nations 
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because of principle, each case involved a separate principle. 
As in the practice of criminal law, literary standards were 
invoked only when prosecution was expedient. It rarely was 
expedient to repudiate our whole literature. Selective indig- 
nation and selective appreciation disguised the reality that 
American culture, as it was represented in our books, lacked 
positive ideals, 

An inveterate pragmatism has inured us to these inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions. The liberal mentality easily ac- 
commodates contradictions. The presence of contradictions 
proves to many liberals that ours is a pluralistic society. ‘They 
find that confusion is inseparable from the free clash of ideas, 
equal rights, the social privilege. They hope that out of con- 
fusion will come as much compromise, agreement, acceptance 
as it is right for a free society to expect. It is agreed that con- 
fusion is dangerous, but it is considered less dangerous than 
a premature order imposed by the managerial class, the bu- 
reaucrats, the lovers of security; far less dangerous than the 
ideologies of class, race or nation. 

However necessary an evil confusion may be in the political 
and social evolution of a democracy, its effect on literature, 
particularly on the moral tone of fiction and drama, was steri- 
lizing. Literary genius did not grow on confusion. A Gore 
Vidal and a Truman Capote achieved little more than succés 
de scandale. The young war novelists imitated the techniques 
of Hemingway and the old revolutionaries of the twenties 
and thirties. But they lacked their masters’ knowledge of what 
the revolt was against. Accepting the literary revolution as 
a new orthodoxy, they talked and acted as though revolt was 
its own excuse for being. Mr. Aldridge writes in his ‘“Amer- 
ica’s Young Novelists,” * “They are finding that modern life 
is still basically purposeless, that the typical condition of mod- 
ern man is still doubt, confusion and fear... . If they have 

insight into other truths, into values that seem worthy of 


“America’s Young Novelists, Uneasy Inheritors of a Revolution,” by John W. 
Aldridge in Saturday Rewiew of Literature, XXXII, No. 7, 6-8, 36-42. 
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affirmation, they find themselves confronted with material— 
the material of life as they know it—that is lacking in affirma- 
tive potential. The result has often been an imposition of values 
from the outside, an assertion of the need for belief upon a 
background in which belief is impossible.” 

That this inherent clash between the nature of experience 
and of a technique limited to sense perception on the one 
hand and the need for affirmation on the other has adversely 
affected older writers is also noteworthy. Since For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, Hemingway wrote nothing comparable to his 
earlier work. Farrell regurgitated previous experiences in 
fictitious autobiography. Steinbeck became increasingly sen- 
timental. Caldwell and Faulkner continued to affirm nothing. 
The nausea of these successful American naturalists, one of 
the immediate literary influences of Continental existential- 
ism, returned to us, by reverse lend-lease, in a metaphysical 
context. But the French writers stripped their novels of the 
luxurious romantic pretense that they could be consoled, as 
Hemingway was, to learn from “inevitable defeat the lesson 
of lonely fortitude.” 

Were our writers guilty, in Lewis Mumford’s language, of 
“an inverted hypocrisy. . .that deferentially acknowledged the 
forces of darkness and denied those of light?” Did they create 
“only a Surrealist Man disembowelled like a Dali figure, 
kicking his own severed head across a blasted landscape?” 
It is not improbable that the confusion reported by the fic- 
tion of the forties is at least as much a confession of moral 
incompetence as it is a record of external chaos. 


II 


To crave discipline, order, meaning, affirmation in a world 
in which the intellect is immersed in experience and expe- 
rience utters no ontological secret is to court loneliness, a 
loneliness bereft of the consolations of Hemingway’s senti- 
mental self-reliance. The loneliness of aspiration for The Im- 
portant Thing—to be relieved by psychological opiates like 
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Peace of Mind, by the sobering frenzies of Dostoevsky, by 
the escape to the past in historical fiction, by the anguished 
lyricism of a Thomas Wolfe—was another chief characteristic 
of the literature of the past decade. 

We paid more attention to anguish than to the equal and 
opposite reaction of the satirists. The deep groaning horns 
of the subconscious soul drowned out the woodwinds of wit 
and the full orchestration of the intelligence. But it may well 
be argued in years to come that the appropriate response to 
the disorders of our time came from the satirists. 

Emotion capitulates to emotion, mood feeds on mood, and, 
even though Dostoevsky may be the antidote to Sartre’s des- 
pair and Greene the counterirritant for Faulkner’s violence, 
and Van de Meersch the Christian fulfillment of Farrell’s so- 
ciology, these three men shock but do not challenge or rebuff 
the spirit of the time. The catharsis in Dostoevsky and Greene 
is homeopathic. Their mood, like that of Van der Meersch, 
is consonant with the weltschmerz. It echoes, harmonizes, 
prolongs and exorcises the modern melancholy. It does all 
that emotional catharsis can do and for this reason the achieve- 
ment of these men in the sphere of tragic art at their respec- 
tive levels is very great indeed. 

The satiric spirit on the other hand moves toward a comic 
catharsis, the sanity and sobriety of laughter such as Chester- 
ton provoked so often in his generation. It lacks “nerves,” 
controls phantasms and places no superstitious confidence in 
the subconscious rumblings in the cellarage. When it serves 
universal issues rather than personal spite or the aims of a 
clique, it restores a sense of balance without which order is 
impossible. For this reason George Orwell’s 7984 and Animal 
Farm, Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One, Scott-King’s Mod- 
ern Europe and Put Out More Flags, |. P. Marquand’s 
Point of No Return and his other novels and C. S. Lewis’ 
Screwtape Letters are among the most restorative fictions of 
our times. We may find in Bruce Marshall, in Ellen Glas- 
gow, in Irish writers like Sean O’Faolain satirical thrusts 
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which tend to preserve the common sense of the English- 
speaking world. Quite apart from their ultimate place in lit- 
erature, these books, each in its separate fashion, exposed the 
irrational premises of contemporary life. Taken together 
they offer a fairly complete survey of its different areas; re- 
ligion (C. 8. Lewis and Marshall), politics (Orwell), edu- 
cation (Waugh), business (Marquand). The moderate, im- 
partial and rounded appraisals of society by Glasgow and 
Marquand lack the bite, the brilliance and the sophistication 
of England’s Orwell and Waugh, lack perhaps the anger 
of active faith or of bitter disillusion, but the message is 
there for all to see. Their irony was a cleansing reaction to 
the emotional explosions of the war years. 

The same intellectual impulse which led the satirists to 
attack flatulent contemporary attitudes helped to change the 
tone of the literature of journalism, The intensely personal 
reporters, John Gunther, Vincent Sheean, William Shirer and 
Quentin Reynolds yielded gradually to the circumstantial 
war correspondents, finally to chastened journalists of opin- 
ion. Writers like Malraux, Koestler, Fischer and James 
Burnham, who had been sympathetic to some communist 
aims, show how our generation has been disciplined by the 
reality of events. By the end of the decade the anticommunist 
left, which has produced innumerable studies of Russia, had 
repudiated the principal theses of international communism. 
That this change has stopped short of a break with socialism 
is perhaps less important than the affirmation of certain posi- 
tive ideals analogous to those of the Christian Democrats. 

A similar intellectual drive also inspired the literary move- 
ment inadequately described as The New Criticism. The 
new critics, like the satirists, were concerned, in R. W. Stall- 
man’s words, with the contemporary loss of tradition, of fixed 
conventions, of belief and of world order—losses which re- 
sulted in the dissociation of modern sensibility. The New 
Criticism began several decades ago with Hulme, T. S. Eliot 
and J. A. Richards. Assimilated by the southern critics, Ran- 
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som, Tate, Warren and Brooks in the thirties, it reached its 
full flowering in the forties. Mr. Stallman’s anthology’ sup- 
plies an excellent bibliography of the writings of F. R. 
Leavis, William Empson, Kenneth Burke, R. P. Blackmur, 
Mark Schorer, Austin Warren, W. V. O’Connor and many 
others who, with the founding fathers mentioned above, ex- 
ploited great resources of intelligence and wit in evaluating 
literary experience. 

Without attempting to estimate the permanent contribu- 
tions of this large and inconsistent literary movement, it may 
be noted that The New Criticism flared into prominence 
everywhere, to predominance in some places, over the com- 
bined opposition of the academicians on the one hand and 
the literary journalists on the other. The New Critics, for 
all their tendency to preciosity, cultism and pretense, and 
sometimes to shabby scholarship, tried to feed our hungry 
minds. They were often too aesthetic, but they responded, 
within the circumference of literary theory and critical prac- 
tice, to the need for intellectual discipline, the craving for 
standards, the revolt from confusion, the impatient quest for 
an acceptable hierarchy of values. 

Austin Warren's significant title, Rage for Order, may well 
be appropriated to describe the best elements of this move- 
ment. For the less exotic new critics, art could be autonomous 
without being anarchical; it had the independence of an organ, 
rather than the isolation of a part. It submitted to a still 
larger frame of reference than that of literature even while 
it focused attention on literature itself. Finally the movement 
produced, in Wellek and Warren’s Theory of Literature,‘ a 
systematic synthesis which challenged the random depart- 
mentalization of literary studies. 


8Critigques and Essays in Criticism, 1920-1948. Representing the Achievement of 
Modern British and American Critics. Selected by Robert Wooster Stallman. New 


York: The Ronald Press Company. Pp. $71 
‘Theory of Literature. By Rene Wellek and Austin Warren. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Company, 1949. Pp. 403. $4.00. 
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The New Criticism grew by the opposition of those who 
had ignored the intrinsic values of literature. It waxed strong 
by its close study of the structure and imagery of the literary 
text. It discovered a usable past in the mentality of the clas- 
sical, metaphysical and neoclassical poetry. Thanks to T. S. 
Eliot’s influence, the New Criticism has consistently displayed 
a greater awareness of the historical present and a less in- 
hibited sense of the historical past than much professedly his- 
torical criticism. 

III 

In the 1920's all France felt the impact of a resurgent 
spirituality. To the familiar pieties of Bazin, Bourget and 
Baumann was added the new and startling genius of Bloy, 
Péguy, Psichari, Mauriac and Bernanos, and a transformed 
Claudel. This cluster of creative writers and their many satel- 
lites, together with a small but influential body of critics 
like DuBos and Bremond, theologians and philosophers like 
Garrigou-Lagrange, Sertillanges, Maritain and Gilson, de- 
manded an audience. By the next decade the French renova- 
tion reverberated in England. It joined with the thunder of 
Chesterton and Belloc, with’a convert chorus led by Knox and 
Lunn, with the articulate Catholic intelligence of Christopher 
Dawson. England too was aware of a spiritual resurgence. 
America met something like the same experiences in the 
1940's. 

Of course, America had possessed a remote and notional 
knowledge of Christian thought, but it was not until the end 
of World War II that the intellectual force of Christianity 
pressed home. Many influences conspired to bring this about. 
The way had been prepared by the English writers, many of 
whom visited and lectured in the United States. The partici- 
pation of Catholic intellectuals in the resistance movement, 
the pro-American position of the Christian Democratic 
forces in western Europe, Catholic opposition to communist 
control beyond the iron curtain rendered Catholicism less 
alien to American minds. New reading habits formed by a 
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postwar interest in Western culture called attention to Chris- 
tian classics like the works of St. Thomas and St. Augustine. 
A common interest in the rights and duties of free men re- 
vealed many similarities between traditional Christian con- 
cepts of man and the yet unformulated American aspirations 
toward the good life. 

For the first time in the literary history of the United 
States a series of books by Catholics or by men sympathetic 
to the Catholic point of view were widely read and admired. 
Franz Werfel’s The Song of Bernadette introduced a series 
of popular novels, the debatable The Keys of the Kingdom, 
Bruce Marshall’s The World, the Flesh and Father Smith, 
Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited and The Loved One, 
Graham Greene's The Power and the Glory and The Heart 
of the Matter. A vast audience heard Monsignor Sheen de- 
fend the Catholic idea on the radio, many thousands read 
his books. Translations of Péguy, Bernanos and Mauriac, 
Maritain and Gilson, foreshadowed the current curiosity 


about the contemplative life. The success of Thomas Mer- 
ton’s The Seven Storey Mountain, The Waters of Stloe and 
Seeds of Contemplation testified to the willingness of the 
general American audience to become acquainted with mys- 
ticism, a term hitherto bearing strong semantic relationships 
in the national vocabulary with words like nonsense and moon- 


shine. 

As a result of these and other books the American is perhaps 
better informed about the Catholic conscience, intelligence 
and taste than he has been in the past. How well disposed 
he is to seek more information, especially in spiritual mat- 
ters, depends largely on the attitudes of Catholics themselves. 
Even so sympathetic a witness as Mr. Evelyn Waugh found 
his fellow Catholics in America more bourgeois than mystical, 
often asserting with truculence dogmas which they under- 
stood incompletely and which they have not vet learned per- 
fectly to live. The American tendency to actionism and con- 
formity may render some Catholics as liable to be converted 
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as to convert, to be leavened as to leaven. This danger is 
perhaps immediate for isolated Catholic thinkers and scholars 
who stand begging for crumbs of recognition outside the 
banquet halls of learning. 

However, it is far more likely that the Christian idea will 
continue to attract the American mind in the generation to 
come. Certainly the mood of 1950 is favorable to a philos- 
ophy characterized by totality of view, which is imprisoned 
neither by mind nor matter, which can find a place for au- 
thority and liberty, faith and reason, the conscious and the 
subconscious, the essential and existential, action and contem- 
plation, will and intelligence, pain and pleasure, sorrow and 
joy. That the Catholic position, properly understood, strikes 
a balance between these seemingly unintelligible oppositions, 
many are now beginning to realize. Faintly, from afar off, 
come cries of discovery. As Lewis Mumford writes: 


If our civilization is not to produce greater holocausts, our writers will 
have to ecome something more than merely a mirror of its violence and 
disintegration; they will have, through their own efforts, to regain the ini- 
tiative for the human person and the forces of life, chaining up the demons 
we have allowed to run loose, and releasing the angels and ministers of grace 
we have shamefacedly—and shamefully— incarcerated. 

For the writer is still a maker, a creator, not merely a recorder of 
fact but above all an interpreter of possibilities. His intuitions of the future 
may still give body to a better world and help start our civilization on a 
fresh cycle of adventure and effort. The writer of our time must find within 
himself the wholeness that is now lacking in his society. He must be capable 
of interpreting life in all its dimensions, particularly in the dimensions the 
last half-century has neglected; restoring reason to the irrational, purpose 
to the defeatists and drifters, value to the nihilists, hope to those sinking 


in despair.® 

Few will fail to recognize here the exact tone, even the 
same vocabulary, of several generations of less well-known 
critics in the Christian literary tradition. Mr. Mumford’s 
brilliant analysis of the literature of this century ends with a 


“Mirror of a Violent Half Century,” by Lewis Mumford in the New York Times 
Book Review, Vol. XV, No. 3, (January 15, 1950), p. 22. 
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plea for a humane spirit which will save us from the empty 
optimism of Wells and Shaw and the nihilist pessimism of 
Freud and Joyce. His plea is based on a hope and the hope 
fathers a prediction that sometime, soon, there will appear “a 
novel or a poem or a play or even a philosophic work in 
which the whole man will become visible, as visible as the 
disintegrated man of our time in ‘Ulysses’ or ‘The Remem- 
brance of Things Past’. . .and he will help us to transcend, 
first in a new attitude of mind and spirit and then in effective 
actions, the catastrophes that now widely threaten mankind.” 

Mr. Mumford’s prediction is at once a challenge and cry; 
a challenge to those Catholic intellectuals who have been 
evangelizing the faithful in the Mandarin language of scho- 
lastic scholarship to share their wealth of love and life; a 
cry to those who live in the city of God to open their gates 
and their hearts to the spiritual refugees of the twentieth 
ceatury. This challenge is great, the crisis is real. What will 
happen it would be rash to prophesy. Perhaps Mr. Mumford 
is really asking for saints rather than for scribblers, and 
grace for the soul rather than a gracious literary style. It 
may be that he would not recognize the whole man without 
the splender of a transfiguration. Even so, it is right to ex- 
pect that in the fifties ignominious silence will not be the 
answer to this clear challenge to Christian men of letters 


everywhere. 


*Mumford, L., op eit., Pp. 22 








Philosophical Pluralism and 
Catholic Orthodoxy 


ROBERT F. HARVANEK 


HE recent vigorous debate in French Scholastic circles 
g gx the position of Aristotelianism and Thomism in 

modern Catholic thought and the relation of history to 
theological and philosophical systems should prove of interest 
to philosophers in this country. For the discussion brings into 
the open a problem that is certainly actual, though it has re- 
ceived scant attention in American Catholic philosophical 
writing, namely, whether or not more than one philosophical 
(or theological) system is possible. For history emphasizes 
the fact that several such systems have existed, not only in 
successive periods of history, but even simultaneously, and 
not always divided by the lines of “heresy” as opposed to 
“orthodoxy” but frequently within the bounds of orthodoxy 
itself. The question, then, is whether the nature of philosophy 
is such that, while saving the unity of truth, different times 
naturally produce different systematizations, and even whether 
within the same period and culture different systems are pos- 
sible without contradiction. 

Although the first portion of the debate has already been 
reported in Theological Studies,’ since the theological aspects 
of the discussion were emphasized, and since the beginning 
is essential to the understanding of the whole debate, a com- 
plete report of the argument up to the present with special 
attention to the philosophical aspects will be given here. 





1The first half of the material presented here has been reviewed by Philip J. 
Donnelly, S.J., in Theological Studies, “Current Theology, Theological Opinion on the 
Development of Dogma,” Vol. 8, 1947, pp. 668-699. Fr. Donnelly has also reviewed 
very extensively that aspect of the controversy which deals with de Lubac’s theory 
of the supernatural, in Theological Studies, “Current Theology, Recent Theological 
Opinion on the Supernatural,” Vol. 8, 1947, pp. 471-491; and, “Discussions on the 


Supernatural Order,” Vol. 9, 1948, pp. 219-249. 
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The debate began with the publication of an article and 
the inauguration of two series. The article was a brief essay 
in the April number of Etudes for 1946, “Les Orientations 
Présentes de la Pensée Religieuse,”* in which the author, Pére 
Jean Daniélou, S.J., pointed out the tendencies of contem- 
porary Catholic thought as he saw them. Pére Daniélou pre- 
faced his analysis with the observation that Catholic thought 
has finally passed through the period of contraction forced 
upon it by the extravagances of Modernism in which neo- 
Thomism and the Biblical Commission were the chief instru- 
ments for “holding the line.” The publication in September, 
1943, of the Papal Encyclical on Biblical Studies, which en- 
tered a plea for freedom for biblical scholars from precipitate 
charges of unorthodoxy and commanded an effort toward a 
positive solution to the difficulties raised by modern research, 
was a sign that the period of entrenchment was over and the 
time had come to go forward and develop what was good in 
modern thought. 

Although he grouped his analysis around three headings: 
(1) the return to the sources—the Bible, the Fathers, and 
Liturgy; (2) the philosophical influences of Marxism, as the 
inheritor of Darwinian evolution and the vulgar materialism 
of the Hegelian dialectic, and existentialism; (3) the contact 
with life, Daniélou’s argument was that the movement of 
Catholic thought was Patristic rather than Scholastic, for the 
reason that the interests and tendencies foremost in the modern 
consciousness found like emphasis and attention not in the 
Scholastics but in the Fathers. 

Thus, the contemporary tendency to link theology more 
closely to Scripture is Patristic; for the separation of the two 
came only after the establishment of theology as an indepen- 
dent science in the thirteenth century. The new interest in 
Liturgy has been characterized by an awakening to the value 
of symbolism and the spiritual sense of Scripture, which was 
at the heart of Patristic exegesis. The modern conceptions of 
world evolution and social development, on the one hand, 


*hiudes, t. 249, pp. $-21. 
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and the contingency of human existence on the other, have 
introduced a feeling for history and social unity as well as for 
human dependence that cannot be denied. Again, it is the 
Fathers rather than the Scholastics who have centered their 
expressions of Christian thought around the ideas of history, 
the Mystical Body, and the wretchedness of man without God. 
The union, too, of doctrine and life, of theology and spiritu- 
ality, is Patristic. 

Finally, the missionary movement of the Church to the East 
suggests to P. Daniélou that as Christianity once became in- 
carnate in the Greco-Roman world, it is about to become 
flesh in the cultures of India, China, and Africa. 

The two series mentioned above are the Sources Chrétiennes 
and Théologie, both under the direction of the fathers of the 
Lyons Province of the Society of Jesus. The first of these is a 
series of Patristic translations with the original texts, printed 
with notes and an extended introduction.’ A glance at a list of 


5'Sources Chrétiennes (Paris: Editions du Cerf): 

Grégoire de Nysse: Contemplation sur la vie de Moise, Intr. et trad. de J. 
Daniélou, S.J. 

Clément d’Alexandrie: Protreptique, Intr. et Trad. de Cl. Mondésert, S.J. 

Athénagore: Supplique au sujet des chrétiens, I. et T. de G. Bardy. 

Nicolas Cabasilas: Explication de la divine liturgie, I. et T. de S. Salaville, A.A. 

Dialogue de Photicé: Cent chapitres sur la perfection spirituelle, 1. et T. de E. des 


Places, S.J. 
Grégoire de Nysse: La création de l'homme, I. et T. de J. Laplace, $.J.; Notes de J. 


Daniélou, S.J. 
Origéne: Homélies sur la Genése, I. de H. de Lubac, 8.J.; T. de L. Doutreleau, §.J. 
Nicétas Stéthates: Le Paradis spirituel, Texte, trad. et comm. de Marie Chalendard. 
Maxime le Confesseur: Centuries sur la charité, I. et T. de J. Pegon, S.J. 
Ignace d’Antioche: Lettres, ‘Texte, Intr., trad. et notes de Th. Camelot, O.P. 
Jean Chrysostome: Lettres 4 Olympias, I. et T. de Anne-Marie Malingrey. 
Jean Moschus: Le Pré spirituel, 1. et T. de M.J. Rouét de Journel, S.J. 
Hippolyte: Commentaire sur Daniel, Il. de G. Bardy, texte et trad de Maurice 


Lefévre. 
Athanase d’Alexandrie: Lettres 4 Serapion sur la Divinité du Saint-Esprit, I. et T. 


de J. Lebon. 
Origéne: Homélies sur I'Exode, I. de H. de Lubac, §.J., trad. de S. Fortier, $.J. 
Hilaire de Poitiers: Traité des Mystéres, texte et trad., intr. et notes de Jean-Paul 
Brisson. 
Théophile d’Antioche: Trois livres 4 Autolycus, par Bardy et Sender. 
Clément d’Alexandrie: Extraits de Théodote, par Sagnard, O.P. 
Athanase d’Alexandrie: Contre les paiens et sur I'Incarnation du Verbe, par 


Camelot, O.P. ; 
Basil de Césarée: Traité du Saint-Esprit, par Druche, O.P. 
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the titles will show that the works have not been chosen ac- 
cording to the customary pattern. In his article in Etudes, P. 
Daniélou explained that the selections were made according 
to the capacity of the particular work to respond to the ten- 
dencies of modern thought as he had outlined them. Not all 
of the translators and annotators of the series are Jesuits, as 
is evident from the presence of the names of Camelot, O.P., 
Salaville, A. A., Bardy, and others, though both de Lubac 
and Daniélou are prominent in their contributions to four of 
the first published volumes. 

The collection entitled Théologie is a series of monographs 
covering a variety of subjects from the patristic studies of 
Daniclou and Mondeésert to the historical perspectives of de 
Lubac and the speculative analyses of Fessard and Mouroux.* 
One of the volumes, Henri Bouillard’s Conversion et Grace 
chez S. Thomas, is entirely given over to the study of the 
doctrine of St. Thomas; in others, as in de Lubac’s Surnaturel, 
St. Thomas comes in for extended treatment on special topics. 
Although the series has not been published in accordance with 
any express plan, the works are characterized by a conscious 
respect for historical development and an obvious appreciation 
of the historical individuality of doctrines. They are conse- 
quently written from a contemporary point of view, not from 
within the perspective of any one particular thinker of the 
past. St. Thomas, accordingly, though receiving the highest 
degree of respect, is treated as is Augustine, or Anselm, or 
Bellarmine, not as the judge past whom all the other theolo- 
gians and philosophers of Christianity file, but as part of the 


great parade of Christian thinkers. 


*Théologie (Paris, Aubier) 

Bouillard, Henri, Conversion et Grace chez Saint Thomas d’Aquin 
Daniélou, Jean, Platenisme et Théologie Mystique 

Lubac, Henri de, Corpus Mysticum 

Mondésert, Claude, Clément d'Alexandrie 

Fessard, Gaston, Autorité et Bien Commun 

Mouroux, Jean, Seas Chrétien de l' Homme 

Maurice Pontet, L'exégese de Saint Augustin Prédicateur. 
Montcheuil, Yves de, Mélanges Théologiques. 

Lubac, Henri de, Surnature! 
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It was inevitable that this flood of learned publication 
poured forth on the Catholic world with the coming of peace 
should stir up criticism. The most vigorous attacks, as might 
have been expected, came from the Revue Thomiste in Paris 
and the Angelicum in Rome. Even where the criticisms were 
directed against the specific argument of a particular publica- 
tion, it was obvious that the real point at issue was the nature 
of the development of doctrine, philosophical and theological, 
and the position of St. Thomas within that development; for 
the rebuttals were directed either toward vindicating the 
identity of the modern Thomist theology (as expressed espe- 
cially in the Garrigou-Lagrange and Maritain school) with 
that of St. Thomas himself, or in charging the Théologte 
writers with denying the unique position of Thomistic theol- 
ogy and philosophy, and with teaching a doctrine of develop- 
ment that at least headed in the direction of theological 
relativism. 

In the first category, the studies of Bouillard and de Lubac 
on grace and the supernatural were the focus of attention. 

Bouillard’s researches had led him to conclude that the 
doctrine of actual grace in the post-Tridentine period was 
definitely a development over the doctrine as presented in 
St. Thomas in terms of the Aristotelian physical philosophy 
of change. : 

Bouillard’s interest was in a purely historical analysis, wit 
no attempt to justify or condemn the doctrine as he found it 
in St. Thomas. De Lubac on the other hand was definitely 
arguing a thesis, the thesis of the intuitive vision of God as the 
unique ultimate end of man.’ More sharply even than Bouil- 
lard, he found the doctrine of St. Thomas, with which he 
wholeheartedly sympathized, at variance with the interpreta- 


5Lubac, Henri de, S.J., Surmaturel, Paris, Aubier, 1946. Cf. p. 493: “Si l’on reconnait 
ensuite que l’aspect anthropocentrique est lié a l'aspect théocentrique au point d’en 
étre objectivement inséparable, on en concluera qu'il ne peut y avoir pour l'homme 
qu'une fin: la fin surnaturelle, telle que l'Evangile la propose et que la théologie la 
definit par la ‘vision béatifique’.” It has been reported that de Lubac has denied any 
intention of affirming that the beatific vision is the only possible ultimate end of man. 
It is difficult to understand what else his book can mean. 
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tion of the whole modern Thomistic school from Cajetan 
onward. 

In the matter of the theory of doctrinal development, which, 
it was charged, tended toward relativism, the conclusion of 
Bouillard’s study drew the main criticism. The investigation 
of St. Thomas’ doctrine on the process of justification had sug- 
gested to Bouillard some reflections on the historical nature 
of theology.” First of all, theology was obviously bound to 
time, to the devenir of the human spirit; it held an element 
of contingency derived from the relativity of notions, the 
evolution of problems, the temporary obscuring of important 
truths. Thus, in the case of St. Thomas, what is most striking 
in comparing his doctrine with Patristic and modern theology 
is its Aristotelian character, its systematic development of 
theology according to the schemes and categories of the 
Physics and Metaphysics. Bouillard does not deny the line 
of doctrinal continuity between St. Thomas and the Fathers, 
for that is evident enough, but : - is more interested in bring- 
ing the differences into relief. The history of theological 
notions shows, he argues, that the constant and invariable 
affirmation of a truth (in this case, the gratuity of justification) 
is found expressed in different notions and schemes in different 
times and places. In order to maintain the purity of the ab- 
solute affirmation in new intellectual contexts, theologians in 
the past have spontaneously expressed it in different notions. 
In the face of the evolution of the human spirit, immutable 
truth maintains itself by a simultaneous evolution of the no- 
tions in which it is expressed. It is in this context that the 
much-repeated statement occurs: “A theology which would 
not be actual would be a false theology.” * Bouillard goes on 
to remark that Christian truth is never found in a pure state; 
it is always imbedded in contingent notions and schemes which 
determine its rational structure. In the stream of this evolu- 
tion of notions and schemes there is perceptible an absolute 


*Bouiliard, Henri, S.J. Conmwerston et Grace (Paris: Aubier, 1944), pp. 211-224. 
TBouillard, op. cit., p. 219. 
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of affirmation, an absolute which determines and modifies new 
notions to fit its meaning. To avoid misunderstanding, Bouil- 
lard states that these absolute affirmations include not only 
defined dogma and all that is contained explicitly in Scripture 
and Tradition, but also the invariable of the human spirit, 
the first principles and acquired truths necessary to think 
revealed dogma. The point to be made, however, is that these 
invariables and absolutes never exist outside of contingent 
conceptions. 

Bouillard applies the same doctrine to Conciliar definitions 
which use such contingent notions. A Council, for example, 
does not intend to canonize an Aristotelian concept when it 
uses it. This is evident from the frequent interchange within 
the same Council of the original Scriptural concepts for the 
technical concepts in question, 

History also shows that not only do schemes and notions 
appear, disappear, or change, but sometimes (as in the case 
of semi-Pelagianism in the first part of the thirteenth century) 
even important truths are obscured, not, it is true, to such a 
degree that the faith is contradicted, but enough to permit 
imprecision and vagueness and to cause a regression in the 
understanding of doctrine. Modern thought has renounced 
Aristotelian physics, and in so doing it has abandoned the 
schemes, notions, dialectical oppositions which had a meaning 
only in that context. For theology to progress it must likewise 
reconsider these notions. ; 

It was natural that some Thomists should raise objections. 
The principal criticisms were voiced by Labourdette, O.P., 
in the Revue Thomiste, Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., in the 
Angelicum, and Guérard des Lauriers, O.P., in L’ Année 
Théologique. 

LABOURDETTE 


In reviewing the two series and the article outlined above, 
Labourdette objected that the return to the Fathers urged by 
the writers in question seemed, unfortunately, to go hand in 
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hand with disparagement of Scholastic theology.’ The editor 
of the Revue Thomiste maintained, in opposition, that Scho- 
lastic theology, particularly in the form given it by St. 
Thomas, represented the truly scientific state of Christian 
thought. This did not mean that what had gone before St. 
Thomas had no value, nor that there was no progress after 
him. However, it did mean that the progress was an extension 
of the original synthesis, not a new synthesis, a new “represen- 
tation” of the world. The distinction between philosophy and 
the history of philosophy must be respected, and the nominal- 
ism which sees in our concepts only symbols and rationaliza- 
tions must be avoided. Bouillard’s explanation of the relation 
between absolute affirmations and notions and schemes seems 
to lead logically to relativism. Since the absolute affirma- 
tions are always found imbedded in contingent notions, 
one can never abstract the absolute affirmation. Labourdette 
understood Bouillard to say that what was right at one period 
of history could be false at another. He goes on to argue that 
the human intellect in abstracting the universal arrives at an 
objective reality that is intemporal. Consequently, though a 
Council may not canonize an Aristote.. » notion insofar as it 
is Aristotelian, it does canonize it ins» ir as it is purely and 
simply a Auman notion. 

In an open letter’ to M.-J. Nicolas, O.P., Provincial of the 
Toulouse Province of the Order of Preachers, Msgr. de 
Solages, rector of the Institut Catholique of Toulouse, vigor- 
ously criticized the tone of theological censure taken by La- 
bourdette and the suspicion of unorthodoxy his article seemed 
to suggest. Then, while maintaining his personal preference 
for Thomism as the system which most closely approximates 
in an analogous way the Absolute Truth, he frankly supports 
the thesis that several analogous systems are possible. He 


*Labourdette, M. O.P., “La Théologie et Ses Sources,” Reeue Thomiste, t. 4% 
(1946), pp. 353 ff 

"De Solages, Msgr. Bruno, “Autour d'une controverse,” Bulletin de Littérature 
Ecclésiastique, t. 48 (1947), pp.3-12. 
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bases his argument on the analogical character of human 
knowledge. De Solages quotes himself to the effect that there 
is always an element of difference between the reality and 
its representation. There is, of course, a resemblance too. These 
two, difference and resemblance, are the elements which con- 
Stitute the essence of analogy. Since, therefore, no human 
representation or system can be completely adequate to reality, 
particularly where that reality is supernatural, then more than 
one representation or system is possible. 

In a disarming reply” P. Nicolas pleads that it is not his 
place to make Labourdette’s defense for him. He argues, 
however, that the existence of different schools in the Church 
within the limits of orthodoxy does not prove that they are 
all equally true, but simply that revelation and the Church 
have not settled the disputed questions. After admitting that 
there could be different theologies based on different philoso- 
phies and different methods, he raises the following objections : 
(1) Philosophies which differ are not necessarily analogous; 
different philosophies might be able to serve the cause of 
theology because they contain common ideas. Neither does the 
inadequacy of human concepts necessarily imply the possi- 
bility of several systems which differ analogously. Moreover, 
the various Catholic schools frequently contradict one another. 
(2) He does not think that all philosophical notions undergo 
a substantial evolution; at least he would not admit it with 
regard to the basic notions of Thomistic metaphysics. He 
concedes the possibility of other systems and methods which 
emphasize truths Thomism would not perhaps discover by 
itself. But Thomism can assimilate what is true in these sys- 
tems, whereas the theses which are opposed to Thomism can- 
not be admitted as true. Thomism is the only true complete 
system. 

Labourdette makes his own defense in an article” in which 
he points out that the notion of theological liberty has two 


WNicolas, M.-J., O.P., of. cit., pp.12-117. 
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points of reference, the living Magisterium of the Church and 
rational evidence. A doctrine may be free in the sense that it 
has not been decided or pronounced upon by the teaching 
authority of the Church, and yet it may be in contradiction to 
rational evidence. In all of his discussions Labourdette has 
had no desire to criticize the liberty of his opponents with 
reference to the Magisterium; he has only intended to criticize 
their rational arguments. 

The Revue Thomiste, he continues, is firmly attached to the 
doctrine, principles, and method of St. Thomas. Certainly, 
there are true revolutions of thought, great new discoveries, 
perhaps made by other philosophies, but only Thomism can 
give them their true meaning. It must be admitted that the 
differences which separate our world from St. Thomas are 
profound. What is required is a true critical spirit which 
will distinguish the permanent from the passing in St. Thomas 
and use it to interpret our present world. 

But the main reply to Labourdette’s criticism appeared in 
the Recherches de Science Religieuse. In a common article,” 
the Jesuit authors deny any concerted plan in the sense of a 
school. They reaffirm their conviction that theological prog- 
ress is not as simple a matter as it seems to be represented by 
the Revue Thomiste. In the long course of tradition, what 
comes after does not destroy what went before; nor does it 
assimilate its whole nutritive content. Even the scientific sys- 
tematization of the Middie Ages implies some selection. The 
question is put whether the law governing progress does not 
require a periodic return to the sources rather than a recti- 
linear descent from conclusion to conclusion. The article 
admits opposition to a certain type of intellectualism, that, 
namely, which treats of the Christian revelation as the com- 
munication of a system of ideas, rather than as the manifesta- 
tion of a person. The conceptions drawn from this revelation, 
it is true, will always tend to organize themselves into systems, 
but these systems will of necessity not be able to express all the 


12*Théologie et Ses Sources, Réponse,” Rech. de Sc. Relig., t. 33 (1946), pp. 385-401. 
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aspects of the truth. A particular system is not to be identified 
with the truth. In a note the authors promise to bring forth 
in the Recherches some positive analyses of the problems in- 
voi ved, especially of the relation between theology and history. 

The two articles just analyzed were reprinted, by the Revue 
Thomiste, in a separate booklet containing in addition a com- 
mentary by way of notes on the Recherches “Réponse,” and 
two brief essays by Labourdette and Nicolas.” Labourdette 
presents some principles for theological criticism but does not 
further the positive argument. Nicolas asks two questions 
of the writers of the “Réponse”: first, do they believe the 
metaphysics of St. Thomas to be objectively true and not 
merely an hypothesis or an expression of a mentality; second, 
do they believe that the effort of Christian thinkers ought to 
be to lay hold of this metaphysics in order to “explicitate” the 
Faith in the most complete and most universal theology? 
While admitting the partiality of concepts in theological 
thought, he denies that contradictory theses can both be true; 
he affirms, further, that the theses of St. Thomas are funda- 
mentally true and that his synthesis is the basic synthesis for 
all solid theological structures. A truth, even an infinite truth, 
cannot be truly expressed in fundamentally different meta- 
physics. There are, it is true, some truths common to all 
Christian philosophers, but perhaps this is due more to the 
exigencies of the Faith than to the philosophical sense of the 
authors. St. Thomas is the one who deserves the credit for 
drawing the essential lines of the Christian metaphysics. 
Nicolas fears lest the very possibility even of an objective 
metaphysics, and consequently of a scientific theology, be put 
in doubt. Thomistic metaphysics cannot be true without at the 
same time condemning the basic falsity of modern thought, 
which, though assimilable in part, is fundamentally opposed 
to it. 

In this rebuttal of Labourdette and Nicolas, de Lubac’s 


13. abourdette, Nicolas, Bruckberger, Dialogue Théologique (Saint-Maximin: Var, 
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Corpus Mysticum receives more attention than before. They 
object to his argument that the Middle Ages brought a ration- 
alizing process into theology which had undesirable conse- 
quences. De Lubac is quoted as affirming that no two great 
mystics have placed essential problems in equivalent terms. 
Even in the context of a traditional doctrine and spirituality 
perpetual invention is a necessity of the spirit. 

In its issue for April, 1947, the Recherches began to make 
good its promise of a positive study of the problems involved, 
with an article by Jean-Marie LeBlond, S.J., which presents 
a philosophical argument for the possibility of more than 
one system." According to P. LeBlond the Thomistic doctrine 
of the analogy of being, since it applies to the transcendentals 
of truth and goodness as well as to that of being, states that 
there is only one subsistent, absolute truth, God, and that all 
other truths are complex and deficient, that they imitate the 
simplicity of the First Truth but do not equal it. Human 
truths, consequently, bear a relation to Subsistent ‘Truth, and 
they are true only because in the affirmation of the unity of 
concepts and judgments they manifest a tendency to the ab- 
solute. This position of the absolute constitutes the form of 
our proper knowledge, while the different representations are 
its matter. It is because of this affirmation of the absolute that 
our judgments on the most contingent and ephemeral things 
express irreformable truths. But because our truths are not 
the absolute truth of God, a best possible system is impossible ; 
nor is it reasonable to speak of a unique system. The great 
Scholastic systems other than that of St. Thomas are comple- 
mentary rather than opposed to his. 

Human truth has two elements, the position of the absolute 
and the limitation of the concrete situation. Under this second 
aspect the study of human truths is evidently bound to history. 
Each epoch, school, man, has his own original way of tending 
toward the absolute and of clothing his image of it. To at- 
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tempt to abstract the converging and analogous elements of 
, these different’systems and thus form an absolute and complete 
system would be to forget the fundamental law of analogy, 
that it cannot be reduced to univocity on one side and equi- 
vocity on the other. In the definition of truth as “an adequa- 
tion of spirit and thing” there can be no question of total 
adequation but only of a certain assimilation which always 
leaves a degree of ignorance. Though the Thomistic theory 
of the concept seems to imply that there is in abstraction a 
true intuition of the essence disengaged from the material con- 
ditions which limit it, actually St. Thomas is very insistent on 
the point of the imperfection of our concepts, even of material 
things. The great part of our concepts have at their root, not 
an intuition properly so called of the nature, but a group of 
schemes, a collection of sensible representations which permits 
us to establish a sort of provisional label by which we designate 
the essence. 

The Revue Thomiste took the challenge presented by P. 
LeBlond’s article and presented, over the names of Labour- 
dette and Nicolas, a detailed analysis of their view of the 
relativity of human truth.” 

The authors admit, of course, the analogical nature of 
truth, but insist on the distinction between ontological and 
logical truth. Ontological truth is the truth things have by 
virtue of their relation to the mind of God; logical truth is 
the truth the mind has by virtue of its relation to things. The 
ontological truth of things varies according as the things par- 
ticipate more or less in the being of God. In logical truth the 
thing that is known is the same for all minds, but the manner 
of knowing it differs (analogically) for men, angels, and God. 

The point to be made is that logical truth is not measured 
by its relation to the Divine Truth, but by its relation to its 
object. A note indicates that the position here defended is 


Labourdette, O.P. et Nicolas, O.P., “L’Analogie de la Verité et l’'Unité de la 
Science Théologique,” Rewue Thomiste, t. 47 (1947), pp.417-466. The same number 
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based on a frankly realist theory of knowledge, according to 
which the concept has no other content than the intelligibility 
of the object, is one with the object in the order of intelligi- 
bility, attains the object directly, and contains its stgnificatum 
immediately. The concepts which the mind forms “ambition” 
universality, that is, intend to be valid for all men; moreover, 
such universal and common concepts exist. 

The analogy of being does not imply that all beings are 
analogous one to another but that they are analogous in rela- 
tion to God. Likewise, human truths are analogous in relation 
to God, but it does not follow that they are analogous in rela- 
tion to one another. The question comes to this, Is the human 
spirit specifically one? If it is, then its truths will be specifi- 
cally one also. There is, ideally speaking, onty one perfect 
and adequate human manner of representing conceptually the 
divine Truth, and the effort of thought is to raise itself to that. 

The data of Revelation on which the theologian must work 
is not the Divine Essence but the revelation expressed in 
human concepts. The function of the Church is to preserve 
that revelation eodem sensu eadem sententia. How can it 
achieve its purpose while permitting this revelation to be ex- 
pressed by concepts which, though proportionally similar, are 
essentially different? Theological science is one because it is 
the work on Divine truths expressed in human concepts. Al- 
though the authors admit the existence of diverse systems, they 
maintain that insofar as they are diverse they represent a 
more or less successful effort to attain the status of a science, 
to elevate theology to the human unity which is its natural 
ambition, 

Individual, racial, cultural, and historical differences are 
explained by the Thomistic doctrine of individuation by 
matter; for individuation can be applied analogously to 
groups as well as to single persons. Social and racial differ- 
ences are explained in the same way that individual differences 
are explained. In the matter of the expression of truth, the 
human spirit is not only limited by the process of abstraction 
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and composition imposed upon it, by its material nature, but 
also by its “individuation.” 

The authors turn next to the question of human truth itself 
and point out the various levels of truth in the judgment, 
ranging from hypotheses and opinions to scientific judgments, 
fron. immediate perceptions to reasoned conclusions. But, 
they argue, the truth of the judgment depends really on the 
truth that is in the concept. By contrast to Bergsonism, accord- 
ing to which the human spirit intuits its object first, then con- 
ceptualizes it, the authors maintain that the first views of our 
intelligence are in no way anterior to our concepts. The 
human spirit does not think except by forming a concept. 
But our first concepts are “confused,” as are also our first 
generalizations by which we strive to group our experiences. 
To “conceptualize” the real by a mental effort of reflection 
is to obtain a clear, distinct, precise concept from the confused 
concept. Clear concepts are always partial, and may express 
different aspects of the same reality, but they are able to be 
integrated in a unique system. The concepts of different men 
can differ in perfection. However, though they may .not be 
able to be opposed contradictorily, they are not thereby truly 
analogous. In fact, a confused concept may have an error 
latent in it, and may be unsuitable as the foundation of a more 
precise statement of the truth. Nevertheless, because of the 
truth that is in it, such an imperfect concept may be used to 
express a truth of the Faith. In this way theologians, as Au- 
gustine, have used false philosophies. Following the doctrine 
of Maritain’s Les Degrés du Savoir (which has been used all 
through the discussion), the authors concede the possibility of 
different systems, but only on the levels of the different 
sciences. 

After denying LeBlond’s passing statement that thought is 
intrinsically dependent on language, the authors argue that 
what has been said about the truth of the concept applies to 
the truth of systems also. “A system will be true if its funda- 
mental principles are true, if they are truly first, if the con- 
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ceptualization implied in these principles is true, clear, for- 
mal, that is, goes to the very essence of the thing; finally, if 
the method is good.” The conclusion from this definition 
is that only one true system is possible. 

Having laid down these principles, it remained for the 
authors to draw the corollary that the differences deriving 
from the mentality of a thinker or his historical situation can 
only be accidental ; the constant element can be separated from 
the variable in his thought. Finally, they argue that every 
effort at a synthesis is an aspiration toward the true synthesis. 
St. Thomas, by the incorporation of the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, has laid the foundations for this desired synthesis. 
One cannot do for philosophers contrary to Aristotle what St. 
Thomas has done to Aristotle without contradicting St. 


Thomas." 
GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE 


A second series of articles took its start in a criticism pub- 


lished by Garrigou-! agrange in the dngelicum.” The article 
adds little of critical value, since, after quoting the statements 
of Bouillard one would expect him to take exception to, the 
eminent Thomist interprets them in a completely relativistic 
sense without any indication of the context or the qualifications 
inserted by the author; he thereupon launches on a criticism 


ttn 


of what he calls Blondel’s new definition of truth as ‘“‘con- 


formity with life.” The connection between Blondel’s defini- 
tion of truth and Bouillard’s remarks is implied, not docu- 
mented. He counters de Lubac’s extended interpretation of 
St. Thomas on the question of the double end of man with 
some brief excerpts from St. Thomas without commen- 
tary. This done, he affirms that the pernicious results 


This portion of the controversy has not as yet been closed; the article of the 
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of the ideas of this “group” of theologians can be seen in 
some anonymous essays that have been passed around semi- 
naries. The rest of the article is taken up with quotations 
from these papers, which are admittedly not written by the 
authors in question. One remark does contribute to a positive 
understanding of the point at issue: it is that though Trent 
did not canonize an Aristotelian notion (formal cause) in 
its systematic implications and connotations, it did canonize 
it as a “stable human notion.” 

Msgr. de Solages, in a second article in the Bulletin de Lit- 
térature Eccléstastique,” takes Garrigou-Lagrange to task for 
the uncritical and unscholarly character of his attack. After 
arguing the misinterpretation by Garrigou-Lagrange of every- 
one involved, the Rector of the Institut Catholique of Tou- 
louse adds some reflections of his own. In his opinion the 
great problem placed before us by modern thought is the 
relation between evolution and transcendence. The great dis- 
covery of modern thought is evolution. Among paleontolo- 
gists, who are the competent experts in this question, there is 
no one who is not an evolutionist. Theologians must, t'iere- 
fore, take the theory under consideration. One result of the 
doctrine of evolution has been the substitution in all fields 
of the notion of evolving time for the cyclic time of Aristotle; 
history has invaded all human disciplines. If everything in 
the universe evolves, then the thought of men is also carried 
along in the general movement. St. Thomas himself sets the 
pattern for our approach to the problem, for his Thomism in 
the face of the Aristotelian crisis of the thirteenth century was 
characterized by novelty. The theologians of today fall into 
three groups with regard to the problem of evolution: those 
conservatives who refuse to take any account of it; those who 
fall into relativism and lose the Faith; and finally, those who 
adopt an attitude similar to that of St. Thomas. Today’s prob- 
lem is so complex that it needs the cooperation of many 
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scholars to solve it. One such, Teilhard de Chardin, has 
succeeded in showing that biological evolution must be pur- 
posive and that it tends toward the spiritual. This is not 
Hegelianism; however, one of the men attacked by Garrigou- 
Lagrange, Gaston Fessard, S.J., has endeavored to enter into 
the interior of Hegel’s thought in order that he might make 
what truth it possesses available to Christianity. And in the 
field of dogma and theology de Lubac has been doing a master- 
ful work of studying the varying expressions of the same faith 
at different stages of history. 

In subsequent issues of the Angelicum Garrigou-Lagrange 
published a reply in two parts. In the first” he defends his in- 
terpretation of Biondel’s definition of truth, and says that if 
he has misinterpreted Bouillard’s statements, it is that author’s 
fault. He still does not see how one can substitute “another” 
notion for that used by a Council without changing the mean- 
ing of the Council. He quickly dismisses the case of de Lubac 
by identifying the position of Surnaturel with that of the Au- 
gustinians, Noris and Berti, and claiming that the texts already 
quoted from St. Thomas are a sufficient refutation. After 
afirming that Thomicm and Scotism, and Thomism and 
Molinism are opposed as contradictories on the major points 
and cannot all be true, he returns once more to Blondel’s idea 
of truth. 

In the second part of the reply,” Garrigou-Lagrange takes 
up the question of the contingency of Conciliar notions. He 
denies that different notions of the same reality can be analo- 
gous. Such notions can differ only in two ways: either they 
differ as confused and more distinct and then they are univocal, 
or they are opposed in such a way that one is the negation of 
the other. There can be question of analogous notions only 
when there is question of different realities. Reversing his 
field a little since his first article, he argues that even technical 
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notions have been truly canonized by the Councils; one cannot 
modify these notions without modifying the meaning of the 
Councils. Moreover, the admission of such analogous concepts 
as Bouillard and de Solages suggest would make it impossible 
to understand the Councils and would lead inevitably to rela- 
tivism. He still feels, “intuitively,” that the fundamental 
deviation of the authors in question is their implicit accept- 
ance of a change in the definition of truth. 

In an extended note in the Recherches,” Bouillard replied 
that he does not hold any new notion of truth, that he has never 
held truth to be anything else than adaequatio intellectus et 
rei and that he has never written anything which implied that 
truth was essentially changing. He has not maintained that 
all notions change, nor that all systems are equivalent. His 
position is merely that there have existed and there will exist 
in the future different systems of theology within the lines of 
orthodoxy. He goes on to argue that the distinction between 
a notion insofar as it is technical and insofar as it is a stable 
human notion cannot be maintained except in his sense of 
analogous notions; for, by way of example, the Aristotelian 
notion of “form” will not mean what it should to one who has 
no knowledge of Aristotelianism. It can be explained to such 
a person only in equivalent notions. To defend his statement 
that Trent used some notions common to the theology of the 
day for which others can be substituted, he pointed out that 
the Council itself has frequently substituted notions taken 
from Scripture. Turning to the propositions of Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s second article, Bouillard argues first that it is not 
true to say that Conciliar definitions canonize notions, except 
indirectly; they canonize propositions. Secondly, if one con- 
siders all the notions which express Christian dogma as tech- 
nical notions, then it is obvious that the Councils define them. 
If the term, as is more proper, is restricted to mean those 
notions which are more precise than the notions of common 
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sense or of the Christian sense, then the Councils do not 
canonize them. An examination of the Conciliar use of the 
terms, “formal cause,” “transubstantiation,” “form of the 
body,” “hypostatic union,” leads him to the conclusion that it 
is not as technical terms that they have been canonized but as 
apt notions to express the dogma involved in the context of 
the prevailing philosophy. Bouillard objects to the identifica- 
tion of “contingent” with “unstable”; the second means that 
the notion is inconsistent, whereas the first merely says that 
it is unnecessary. 

The question of the difference between Augustinianism and 
Thomism in their explanation of the real presence and habit- 
ual grace brings the debate closer to the real point at issue. 
Bouillard denies that the development from Augustine to 
Thomas is explained by a simple process of going from the 
confused to the distinct. It is true that Augustine looks con- 
fused if one studies him from the perspective of a Thomist 
rather than from his own. However, where Thomas has been 
more distinct in some points, in others it is Augustine who has 
been more distinct. Revelation is transcendent to theology 
and has its own proper intelligibility independently of systems 
and even of the science of theology; to conceive the role of 
theology as the process of going from the confused to the 
distinct is to subordinate revelation to theology. Finally, 
Bouillard denies that he is prepared here and now to offer a 
full-blown solution to the problem of truth and history, revela- 
tion and history; nevertheless, the problem cannot be solved by 
ignoring it. 

GUERARD DES LAURIERS 


Bouillard found himself engaged by another Dominican 
in L’ Année Théologique. After an article in which Guérard 
des Lauriers criticizes Bouillard’s interpretation of St. 
Thomas on the question of actual grace, he takes up the ques- 
tion of theology and history.” There is no denying, he agrees, 
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the fact of history nor the services which the historical method 
has rendered to human science. Just as the unity of the human 
species appears not only in the static resemblance of indi- 
viduals, but also in the genesis of one human being by another, 
so the unity of human thought is perceived not only in the 
comparison of matured ideas but also in the study of their 
genesis. The function of the historical method is to study this 
genesis. Human intelligence requires time to pass from in- 
tuition to formulation. It is the function of history to explore 
this vertical unity of thought. 

Guitton has pointed out that philosophies of time have 
fallen into two large categories. In one view time and eternity 
are considered as antinomous and time takes two forms: 
either the immutable alone is considered real and the temporal 
takes on a merely symbolic value as an image of the eternal, 
or the temporal is given the primacy and tends to become, 
therefore, mere succession. In the second view time and 
eternity are not systematized into an opposition but have a 
relation to each other; time is ordered toward eternity and is 
profoundly impregnated with it. History falls into the same 
categories. The fixism which uses temporal facts to bolster an 
a priori theory is a negation of history; so also is the evolution 
which juxtaposes events without seeking their inner link. True 
history seeks the thread of intelligibility in the sequence of 
events. The task of the history of ideas is to grasp the intui- 
tions which are expressed in succeeding formulations; it is 
always in danger of becoming the professional detective of 
contrast. A too close attention to contrasts in history tends to 
suggest precisions that are not there and to ignore others that 
are. The true history of a notion requires that one enter 
within the interior of the intuition which inspired it. 

Turning to “historical theology” Guérard des Lauriers 
points out that the object of theology is God, and man insofar 
as he is ordained to God. Since man is characterized, then, 
by that finality to the eternal, the time which is proper to 
theology is the time which is integrated with the eternal. 
Secondly, the Christian revelation in its most important points 
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used concepts pertaining to the essence of man—paternity, 
generation, life, etc.—concepts which are as permanent as 
human nature itself. The conclusion, then, is that the time 
proper to theology is the time that implies essentially that 
vertical dimension which it is the duty of true history to 
explore. In contrast with material progress, which proceeds 
by way of substitution, the development of thought is accom- 
plished by integration. Guerard des Lauriers supports this 
statement with an analysis of the development of physical 
science which leads to the conclusion that all human science 
proceeds by way of integration. Bouillard seems to have 
sinned against the canons of theological history in failing to 
see that St. Thomas had integrated Aristotle. 

The task of the history of ideas, then, is to search out 
the idea in its nascent state. The distinction between the 
nascent state of an idea and its explicit formulation is impor- 
tant, for the process from one to the other is different from 
the process of change from one explicit expression to another 
explicit expression. In the second case there is question of 
two determined concepts, whereas in the first the nascent idea 
is in a pliable, as yet undetermined state, ready to be deter- 
mined according to the purpose in view. Guérard des Lauriers 
admits that Aristotle’s physics, in its phenomenal aspect, can- 
not be accepted today, and that the Aristotelian schemes of 
the observable universe are out of date; however, it does not 
follow that the notions which lie at the basis of this meta- 
physics ought to be abandoned. Thus, he feels that there is a 
certain fundamental agreement between Aristotle and Berg- 
son, and an admission of the basic notion of Aristotelian final- 
ism on the part of men like Lachelier and Hamelin. That has 
been the procedure of St. Thomas, to join his structure with 
the metaphysics of Aristotle, not its physical accouterment. 
Guérard des Lauriers cannot see how one can reject these 
metaphysical notions, used by the Councils, without falling 
into relativism. 

In criticism of Bouillard’s distinction between the absolute 
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affirmation and the contingent representation, the Dominican 
theologian argues that the two are inseparable, and that there 
is a rigorous correlation between them—each is simultaneously 
affected by the same degree of relativity. Though the absolute 
of representation which must be the basis of every absolute 
affirmation may be expressed in different conceptions (for 
example, interior instinct, actual grace, elevating motion), it 
remains substantially the same. Guérard des Lauriers’ con- 
clusion is that Bouillard’s position is nothing else but evolu- 
tionism, whereas it ought to be integrationism. 

In his response,” Bouillard objects most to an unsympathetic 
reading of his own statements, since for the most part he has 
not intended to say anything that Guérard des Lauriers himself 
has not admitted. He disclaims any attempt to have elaborated 
a complete theory of the development of doctrine in his 
Conversion et Grace, and remarks that there is no room in the 
present discussion for a thorough review of Guérard des Lau- 
riers’ personal theory. He thinks it would be easy to show, 
however, that theological progress does not proceed by way 
of integration alone. If the great theologians preserved a 
large part of the notions and systems elaborated by their pre- 
decessors, they also abandoned some of them and substituted 
new notions and systems. There is both integration and substi- 
tution, but even both of these complementary terms fail to 
express sufficiently the complexity of theological development. 
Bouillard denies that there is such a thing as a “pure affirma- 
tion,” so undetermined as not to show the marks of the system 
or scheme which originated it. By his distinction between 
affirmation and representation he meant no more than Guérard 
des Lauriers means by the distinction between absolute repre- 
sentation and conception; he feels, however, that his own ter- 
minology is better, since representation and conception are 
usually taken as synonyms. Guérard des Lauriers’ explanation 
of the development of theology as the genesis of an idea does 
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not fit the facts, but since the two theologians do not agree on 
the fact in question (the way in which St. Thomas differs from 
others in conceiving actual grace), there is no point in dis- 
cussing it. Bouillard is quite content to retain Aristotle in the 
same sense in which Bergson, Lachelier, and Hamelin have 
retained him. Finally, arguing that the concept we have of 
efficient causality is not in all respects the same as that of 
Aristotle, he doubts that one can change the phenomenal 
schemes without changing the underlying notions also.” 


, 
DANIELOU—FESSARD—DkE LUBAC 


Apart from the series of accusation-rebuttal articles there 
have been some noteworthy contributions on the part of 
Daniélou, Fessard, and de Lubac without any explicit refer- 
ence to the controversy, but obviously pertinent to it. 

In the November issue of the Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
for 1947, Daniélou undertakes to examine what it is that gives 
Christian thought its special character as compared with other 
forms of thought.” First of all, he notes, Christianity did not 
appear as a philosophical system or as a “wisdom’’; it was 
primarily and basically a fact, the fact of a real change in the 
existence of man, namely, the elevation of man to the super- 
natural life of grace through Jesus Christ. In itself, then, 
Christianity was not a particular mentality but rather a his- 
torical fact which conditioned (objectively through the data 
of revelation, subjectively through the grace of faith) the 
existence of particular mentalities. There is no philosophy 
naturally Christian, as Gilson and Maritain have pointed out, 
but there is a philosophy historically Christian. Daniélou’s 
purpose is to discuss this Christian “conditioning” of philo- 
sophical and religious thought. Historically the only form 
that Christian thought has taken so far has been that of Hel- 


“Some closing remarks of Guérard des Lauriers in the same volume, “Note com- 


plémentaire,” p. 263, add no new argument 
“Paniélou, Jean, S.J. “La Pensée Chrétienne,” Nouwelle Revue Théologique, t. 79 


(1947), pp. 930 ff 
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lenism. But this is not the only possible form. Though the 
Christian revelation is completed, Christian thought is possi- 
bly only in its first steps. We are in a crucial period; we may 
yet see the rise of a Chinese, Hindu, Japanese, Arabian Chris- 
tian thought. Christianity was first expressed in a Hebraic 
mentality; everyone is aware how much labor it has taken to 
translate its message into a Hellenistic form. 

The clash of two Platonists, Celsus and Origen, at the time 
of the first meeting cf Christianity and philosophy, can help 
us to define the character of Christian thought. Celsus leveled 
three criticisms against Christianity: 

1) It preaches to the ignorant and sinners. Behind this 
popular criticism was the Platonic picture of the world as a 
dualism of the intelligible, which it identified with the divine, 
and the sensible or the material; approach to the divine was 
within the reach of only the elite, the philosophers, and con- 
sisted in the separation from the material. Daniélou believes 
that this view is found in all the forms of human wisdom, 
in Buddhism, Neo-Platonism, in Plato and Spinoza. But the 
Living God of the Bible is distinct from the Greek intelligible 
world also—Christianity puts the important distinction be- 
tween the Creator and the creature. Thus, before God there 
is no one who is not ignorant or a sinner, and He reaches out 
to all alike with His love. 

2) Christianity overthrows the traditions of the ancients. 
This criticism hides the philosophical view of Greek thought 
which identifies the divine with the immobile world of ideas; 
for the Greek the perfect type of movement was the eternally 
recurring cycle. Christianity, on the other hand, brings in the 
unique, irrevocable importance of the event of the Incarnation. 
It has given the world a true past and a future, and conse- 
quently a history. Modern thought, from Hegel to Marx and 
Bergson, is indebted to Christianity for the two fundamental 
categories of its notion of history: the importance of the event 
and the notion of progress. But the Christian notion of history 
is also eschatological, and actually, according to the Christian 
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notion, we are in the last age, for the central event has already 
occurred. Thus, history changes qualitatively according as it 
it before or after Christ: before Christ there is true progress, 
after Christ tradition becomes important. 

3) Christians believe that God is interested in them more 
than in other men. Daniélou sees in this objection the rejec- 
tion by naturalism of the transcendence of the Christian re- 
ligion on the one hand, and of the absolute value of the human 
person on the other. Paganism would submerge all into nature, 
as would modern naturalism. But Christianity sees the humaa 
person as the image of God and made for God, consequently 
as possessing a transcendent value in the face of society. 

By way of conclusion Daniélou remarks that human reason 
of itself ought to be able to arrive at a true conception of God, 
man, and the world. But because man is a sinner he has been 
historically incapable of it. The Christian fact has been 
necessary. “Thus Christianity, whose first and essential end 
is to open up to man the supernatural world of the Trinitarian 
life, is in addition that which permits him to accomplish in 
his own order that which properly belongs to him.” 

A second article, ia Etudes, develops more at length the 
first of the Christian contributions noted above, that of the 
notion of history.“ For Daniélou two categories characterize 
the biblical view of the history of the world. One is that of 
the event, of the divine decision which determines the course 
of things; the other is that of a succession which is both a 
continuity and a discontinuity. The philosophical world into 
which Christianity was born held a cyclic view of history, 
according to which the temporal order was a constant imita- 
tion of the immutable intelligible world. The unique, irrevoc- 
able event of the Incarnation was in radical opposition to this 
view. But where Hellenism rejected novelty, the new syn- 
cretism, Gnosticism, accepted only the event without any 
continuity with the past. It was Irenaeus who finally elabo- 
rated the true notion of history, that is, a reality which is both 


*Daniélou, “Christianisme et Histoire,” Etudes, t. 254 (1947), pp. 166 ff. 
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continuous and discontinuous, in which between the past and 
the future there is a qualitative difference and at the same 
time a link of correspondence and foreshadowing. The Bible 
presents a typological interpretation of history: the Old Testa- 
ment is the type of the New, and the New of the Eschatologi- 
cal Kingdom. The central event of the Incarnation-Resurrec- 
tion prevents any evolutionist illusions, and yet the Barthian 
view, which denies the continued actual reign of Christ in His 
Church, a Church living and growing in time, also falls short 
of the complete Christian view. 

From one point of view Christianity is in history; it came 
on the scene at a particular moment and it incarnates itsekf 
in successive moments. But it never becomes identified with 
these moments, with particular cultures. Christianity, then, 
bears the double exigency of incarnation and disengagement. 
This exigency does not imply that particular cultures cannot 
contribute elements of lasting value, but the particular cultures 
in their totality are not eternal. In order to build churches 
of concrete one need not destroy the cathedrals. 

From another point of view history is in Christianity, for 
Christianity is in reality a total history, from the creation to 
the redemption to the parousia. From this point of view there 
is an inevitable “tension,” an oscillation between human 
science and human politics and Christianity, a tension which 
will be resolved only in the Parousia. We exist, in fact, in an 
intermediate age in which the past, the temporal order, is still 
with us, and the future, the heavenly Jerusalem, is already 
here, in the Church. 

By entering into another debate on the time of the conver- 
sion of Israel, Fessard was able to express certain of his ideas 
which bear on the present controversy. In an article in Dieu 
Vivant,” Fessard objects to the position taken by certain 
Thomists (Journet, Allo, Maritain) against their master, that 
according to St. Paul the conversion of Israel will not take 


2"Fessard, Gaston, S.J., “Théologie et Histoire, 4 propos du temps de la conversion 
d'Israel,” Dieu Vivant, n. 8, pp. 39-65. 
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place at the end of time but rather at an undetermined period 
which will again be followed by a falling away from Christ. 
Fessard objects that this view destroys the theology of history 
which he finds at the heart of St. Paul’s contrast between Gen- 
tile and Jew. For the Gentiles and Jews of which St. Paul 
speaks were not merely historical realities but also historical 
categories, existential attitudes, representing on the one hand 
those who at first did not know but were converted to Christ 
and on the other those who did know and rejected Him, those 
(idolatrous pagans) who demanded that the absolute be in- 
carnated in flesh and those (Jews) who insisted that He be 
spiritual and transcendent. These two attitudes or tendencies 
are to be reconciled in the “new man” of Christ, and com- 
pletely at the end of time, when there will no longer be Jew 
or Gentile but only the One Christ. To conceive of the con- 
version of the Jews as taking place in the middle of history 
would be to “relativize” these categories of the Pauline dia- 
lectic and rob them of their intemporal value. 

Journet and his companions had sought to develop a 
theology of history according to which they could predict 
future events, but they failed to realize that the true object of 
the theology of history is not the determination of successive 
events, but the analysis of the structure of the historical being 
of man and the discovery of the dialectic in virtue of which 
this being is able to grow in the supernatural life, that is, 
“become” Christian. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the history of theology 
and the theology of history (as it is necessary to distinguish 
between the history of philosophy and the philosophy of his- 
tory). For Hegel, the philosophy of history consisted in the 
rationalization of human development under its different 
forms and presupposed a previous and purely speculative 
metaphysics. But the multiplicity of philosophies based on 
different metaphysics made such an a priori process impossible 
and as a result the philosophy of history developed first into 
a historical relativism, and then into a “reflection on history.” 
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The object of the latter is to constitute an ontology which 
views the human reality not as an intemporal being but as a 
nature which is essentially historical. The problem is to dis- 
cover the bond between logic and history without destroying 
one or the other. Thus, the first concern of the “theologian of 
history” ought to be to recognize the categories which make 
up the structure of the historical human being, so as not to 
confuse its essential moments with its imaginative representa- 
tion. Thus, there need not necessarily be, as Labourdette 
would have it, an unbridgeable chasm between “impersonal 
truth” and the “witness of history”; for the difference between 
“historical truth” (conformity with subjective life) and “doc- 
trinal truth” (conformity with the object) should be reduced 
the more the two become identified. A true philosophy or 
theology of history ought to be a synthesis of the philosophy 
of essence and the philosophy of existence, and it will be this 
if it is founded on the historical categories of St. Paul with 
relation to Christ. 

By reviewing an older and more strictly Scholastic contro- 
versy on the development of dogma, de Lubac has been able 
to offer some valuable background material for the discus- 
sion.” In 1919, P. Tuyaerts, O. P., had argued that the limit 
of theological conclusions is also the limit of development of 
dogma. The proposition was vigorously denied by Gardeil, 
who maintained that Christianity is not a religion of syl- 
logisms. Another Dominican, Schultes, had even suggested 
that a strictly theological conclusion, guoad se, could never be 
defined. De Grandmaison had considered this last opinion, 
but did not subscribe to it wholly; however, he did maintain 
that theological conclusions were not necessary for definition. 
De Grandmaison, Bainvel, Pinard, Lebreton, developed the 
idea of the “consciousness of the Church,” the living mind of 
Christian truth. In a work that was universally considered 
the authentic Thomist position, Marin-Sola, O.P., had also 


*Lubac, Henri de, S.J., “Le Probléme du Développement du Dogme,” in Rech. de Sc. 
Relig., t. 35 (1948), pp. 130-160. 
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admitted that the Church was not bound by theological con- 
clusions, and correspondingly admitted the concept of the 
“vital life” of the Church. However, in 1940, Boyer in a brief 
review had once more taught that a strict logical bond was 
required for definition. 

In giving his own opinion, de Lubac argued that the his- 
tory of the development of doctrine is irreducible to the theory 
of the necessity of a logical line. Even human sciences, 
philosophy, do not develop by a proliferation of particular 
formulas, but rather by a renewal of old problems, by a new 
approach to old truths. Theologians fall into two groups: 
those who consider rational arguments in theology as argu- 
ments of convenience, analogies, considerations which direct 
the mind; and those who consider them as rigorous reasoning 
and strict deduction. The transcendent character of the re- 
vealed “mystery” makes the first view the correct one. 
Moreover, the fact that the Christian revelation is not incom- 
plete in the sense that the human sciences are makes it im- 
possible for progress in both to be the same. We can never 
apply to revealed truth, without precautions and correctives, 
the laws of our human logic. Actually, the elaboration of 
dogma in a logical form is the effect rather than the cause of 
dogmatic truth. One should avoid looking upon revelation 
as a series of propositions; revelation was not made apart from 
the one and total reality of Christ. Thus the intellectual 
progress of Christianity is only the work of the slow integra- 
tion into discursive thought of that which existed as a whole 
in the intuitive thought of its founders. 


CONCLUSION 
Although this report has not reviewed all the recent Catholic 
contributions to the problem of the development of doctrine, it 
has covered the principal articles pertinent to the controversy 
over the publications of the Lyons fathers of the Society of 
Jesus in France. Some attempt to point out the main points 
at issue may help to gather the material together. 
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First of all, there is the question of the analogy between 
theological development and the development in the natural 
sciences. The tendency of the Jesuit theologians is to stress 
the transcendence of revelation and dogma and to make it 
independent of particular philosophies. On the other hand the 
argument of their critics tends to be made first on the level 
of metaphysics and philosophy and to be then transferred to 
theology. The critics would seem to say that the problem of 
theological pluralism and development is fundamentally a 
philosophical problem, for the incarnation of revelation in 
various systems does not prove the truth of those systems but 
merely the utility for the services of dogma of the partial or 
confused truths they contain. On the other hand, if only one 
true metaphysical system is possible, then only one adequate 
and true theological system is possible. 

On the philosophical level the question seems to reduce 
itself to the problem of the nature of the concept: (1) Does 
the truth of the judgment differ only by the element of reflec- 
tion from the truth in the concept, or is the dynamism of the 
judgment, and consequently its relation to the absolute, an 
essential element of its truth? If the first, then the concept is 
all-important; if the second, the judgment has priority and 
the concept becomes less “absolute.” (2) Does the concept 
intuitively apprehend the essence of its object so that it is 
identified with it in content, or does it “conceptualize” its 
object so that it is only similar to it? If the first, then once 
more the concept is all-important; if the second, then the con- 
cept can easily become one among many. (3) Does the concept 
express univocally the same representation of the same object 
for all men, or is the concept of the same object only analo- 
gically one with that of different individuals in different times 
and circumstances? 

The answer to these questions will influence the answer to 
the problem of the relation between the confused notion or 
intuition and the distinct notion or systematic concept. If the 
confused notions are truly analogous, then the systematic 
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notions will not only be quantitatively partial but also qualita- 
tively, and different systematizations of the same reality will 
be possible. Otherwise only one systematic metaphysics can 
be admitted. 

The obvious pertinence of the question of philosophical 
pluralism to American philosophy is clear from reflection on 
James Collins’ article in The Modern Schoolman, in which 
he used the coexistence of several philosophical systems within 
the limits of Catholic orthodoxy as proof to American philoso- 
phers that philosophical freedom has a wide place in Catholi- 
cism.” It was brought out again in the recent article of G. 
Watts Cunningham, in the Philosophical Review, “Must We 
All Be Thomists,” in which the view is presented that modern 
philosophies present as adequate a metaphysics of the universe 
as Thomism.” Certainly the whole problem is one that con- 
cerns deeply all those who believe that philosophy should’ 
work from the present outward, should have its center in “our 
time.” 


“Collins, James, “For Self-Examination of Neoscholastics,” in The Modern School- 


man, xxi (1944), 225-234. 
Cunningham, G. Watts, “Must We All Be Thomists?” in The Philosophical 


Rewiew (1948), pp. 493-504. 





Précis on Evolution 


J. FRANKLIN EWING 


VOLUTION—a word and a concept actually and po- 

tentially so fruitful of insight into the ways of the 

universe—needs careful distinctions for its proper 
understanding. It would be very useful to have a set of terms 
for the various phases of the subject, instead of only one— 
and that one overlaid with confusing connotations. Since this 
utopian state of affairs is not likely to be realized soon, I shall 
have to presuppose many clarifications in order to state my 
basic orientation regarding evolution in a sentence, instead 
of in a book. The orientation: evolution instantly demands the 
earnest consideration of Catholic scholars; and more: evolu- 
tion must be incorporated, and that dynamically, into their 
world-view. 

Evolution as an attitude of thought, as a guiding principle 
of research, as a complex of theories attempting to explain 
causal connections, as an individual theory; evolution in the 
inanimate world; biological evolution and anthropological ; 
the varieties of cultural evolution; the philosophy and the- 
ology of evolution—all these, in themselves and in their inter- 
relations, must not merely be investigated by the specialists 
in strictly delimited fields, and the conclusions as jealously 
guarded as trade secrets. The thought, the facts and deduc- 
tions, the struggles and difficulties of evolutionary studies in 
all departments of intellectual activity should be shared with 
and used by all scholars. It is the paradoxical and difficult 
duty of any student to till his own patch in the garden of 
knowledge with close attention, and simultaneously to keep in 
touch with other gardeners and in communion with the total 
horizons of his world. Catholic scholars, surely if any, by 
tradition and obvious duty, should be intensely and enthu- 
siastically conscious of the necessity of synthesis. Anything 
that is useful, anything that is good, anything that is true in 
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God’s world and in Man’s understanding of that world is not 
merely legitimate grist for their mill; it demands impera- 
tively that it be assimilated into the great Catholic world- 
view. All truth is of God, and must be used for God. 

Here, | shall restrict myself to one definite aspect of evo- 
lution. I shall attempt to present, in barest outline, the pic- 
ture of biological evolution, as we know it now, midway in 
the twentieth century. Even this sharply demarcated field is 
too extensive and variegated for complete cultivation in these 
brief pages. Although | shall make many generalizations 
about biological evoluiion as a whole, | shall inevitably be 
influenced in my expression by my own field of specialization, 
which is that of the higher mammals and man.’ 

“Good fences make good neighbours,” in Robert Frost's 
pithy phrase. 1 hope that one thing will be borne in on the 
reader who perseveres to the end of this paper. It will be a 
clarification necessary for all who would consider biological 
evolution in its proper proportions and setting; hence, a point 
well in keeping with my basic orientation. I want to insist on 
the paramount distinction between what is permanent, solid 
and satisfying in biological evolutionary fact and theory, and 
what is labile, tentative, and subject to the continual revision 
that is the fate of all scientific secondary theories. With this 


‘Man, of course, is not just an animal; even intelligent materialists object to what 
Julian Huxley calls the “nothing but” fallacies, and proclaim man a unique creature. 
But there is no reason to abstract his physical and much of his psychic nature from 
the framework of evolution, although the discontinuity caused by the creation and 
infusion of his spiritual soul must be acknowledged. The best current book on Man's 
early history is that of Father Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C. (Man's Unknown 
Ancestors, 2nd ed.; Bruce, Milwaukee, 1948). I am well aware of the philosophical 
and theological problems involved, but I shall not discuss them in this paper. In 
connection with the latter, I should only like to recommend the excellent books by 
my esteemed friend Father O'Brien and by M. l! Abbé Périer, and the article by Msgr. 
Amann (John A. O'Brien, Evolution and Religion, Century, New York, 1932; P.-M. 
Périer, Le Transformisme, Beauchesne, Paris, 1938; E. Amann, “Transformisme,” 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, Letouzey, Paris, 1946, Fascicule CXLI, col. 
1365-1396). A much-publicized general statement of the attitude of the Christian 
toward science is that by Achille Cardinal Liénart, Archbishop of Lille: “Le chrétien 
devant le progrés de la science,” Etudes, Vol. 255 (1947), pp. 289-300; synopsized in 
Tuovont, XXIII (1948), No. 90, 389-393. 
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specific purpose in mind, I shall discuss: (1) the validity of 
the general concept of evolution, which is founded on (2) 
that complex of induction and immediate deduction consti- 
tuting what is often called the “fact” of evolution; and (3) 
the discernible mechanisms of evolution, the operative fac- 
tors in bringing it about. 

I 


Any modern biologist would find it incomprehensible, were 
someone to inform him that his scientific endeavors should be 
restricted to mere registration of observations and the tabu- 
lation of regularities in the Life that he studies. He knows 
that he is searching for operational understandings, and (no 
matter how he expresses it) for causes. He knows that his 
search is not merely the manipulation of the vital phenomena 
immediately before him; in order to understand them fully, 
he must know the history of the organisms and their total 
situation. It is indeed the primary and most fundamental 
proposition of the evolutionist that the biologist can achieve 
a history of Life. If this possibility be taken away from the 
biologist, he should shut up shop; and indeed it would be 
merely the shop of a tinkerer. 

All the realities that are handled by the scientist are his- 
torical in nature. Over a long or a short range, he deals with 
events, processes, results involving perceptible agents and 
agencies, that act in a framework of temporal succession. 
Some events are well within the observational life span of the 
scientist. A chemical reaction or the ingestion of a particle 
of food by an amoeba—these rapid events may be repeated 
many times over. Other events, whose time requirements are 
long (like the development of a large order of animals), 
are susceptible of interpretation only inferentially, by means 
of rigid scientific logic. But they are all historical, and cannot 
justly be abstracted from the possibility of historical inves- 
tigation. Could there be a reason why the scientist should 
be denied the suitable use of his scientific methods to arrive 
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at a history of Life; any reason which would not equally 
apply to any other species of historian? 

If we agree on the essential epistemological validity of the 
functioning of human senses and reason, if we admit the 
special sphere of biology as a science, and in fact the general 
proposition that laws of nature are discoverable (in a uni- 
verse which is not a hodgepodge of inscrutable jokes), then 
we must allow to biology its legitimate methods, outlook 
and results. “Good fences make good neighbours.” Biology 
is fenced off (but not impenetrably) from other sciences, and, 
by a larger barrier, from philosophy. It works with control- 
lable physical data of Life; it should leave essences and such 
concepts as that of the é/an vital to the philosophers. The 
materialistic methods of scientific biology have enabled it 
to make great progress; but they have nothing to do with the 
philosophy of materialism. “Nothing to do”—perhaps too 
strong a phrase; but it highlights my meaning, namely, that 
a philosophy of materialism may use the facts of biology, and 
so may an opposing philosophy; but then the battle must be 
fought out on a philosophical plane, where, indeed, much 
more than merely biological considerations are involved. 
Leaving aside any remarks on philosophers who have ex- 
hibited their ignorance of biology, one may deplore the fact 
that some scientists have been at times unaware of the fence 
between philosophy and science, and unconscious of having 
crossed through it. This may be due to many factors; among 
them are modern cultural compulsives, and the observable 
fact that absorption in a physical science often tends to equip 
a man less well for handling metaphysical ideas. One of the 


*l am indebted for this idea to one of the shortest and most incisive articles of 
P. Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. (“Que faut-il penser du transformisme?”, Reeue des 
Questions scientifiques, Sér. 4e, Vol. XVII, pp. 89-99), whose thought is always 
inspiring to the highest degree, even when one does not agree with all his ideas in 
detail. The trend of his thought, sometimes confusing when individual articles only 
are read, has been outlined by an eminent French theologian, Msgr. B. de Solages, 
in “La pensée chrétienne face a l'évolution,” Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique 
(Institut Catholique de Toulouse), No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1947, pp. 1-14. We hope to make 


this paper available in English in the near future 
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deleterious phases of the influence of many scientists on cur- 
rent thinking is the fact that they are ignorant of metaphysics, 
and, being ignorant of it, condemn it. But—abusus non tollit 
usum. 

Evolution is more than a theory; it is an attitude of thought 
and a basic methodology. Not only does it integrate with other 
peculiarly modern trends of thought; it is derived from the 
nature of biological science and from the dynamic multi- 
plicity of experiences of nature that contribute to the formu- 
lation of the “fact” of evolution. The principle of evolution 
is ultimately founded on the proposition that the activities 
and progress of Life on this globe can be found to obey an 
experimental law, in terms of relationships between living 
forms. Assuming, as any reasonable person should, that there 
has been no undiscoverable essential change in the manifes- 
tations of nature as between past and present, the biologist 
engages in the study of living beings inasmuch as they are 
products of historical forces and inasmuch as they are actu- 
ally making history. Synthesizing sundry individual studies, 
he seeks an explanatory principle which is within the frame- 
work of his science, and which is simplest and most compre- 
hensive. He finds this principle in the statement of genetic 
connections, or evolution. 

In spite of the obscurities remaining (and there will al-. 
ways be fascinating problems, thank God!), we are in an 
exciting period, for several lines of biological investigation 
are finding their disparately achieved results converging in 
satisfying integrations. With each of innumerable contribu- 
tions adding to the total, the coral reef of evolutionary knowl- 
edge, already clearly discernible in the clear water, is raising 
its shining head above the waves into the clearer light of day. 


II 


The mind recoils in dismay from attempting to outline in 
a brief paper even the categories of facts upon which the 
principle of evolution is pillared. This is true not only because 
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the biosphere is unimaginably (but beautifully) variegated in 
numbers of species of animals (roughly, a million of them), 
in reconditeness of individual form and function and ways of 
life, in multiplicity of interactions among animals themselves. 
It is true for another reason; the myriads of facts that pass 
through the hands of the biologist, day after day, make quite 
a different impression on him than can the cold and corpse- 
like outline of abstract conclusions. To cope with problem 
after problem, and to seek a realistic and scientific explana- 
tion of structure and specialized activities within a historical 
cadre, is quite a different experience than to consider Life 
through the medium of a syllogism. Hence it is that the mere 
headings of the proofs of evolution which I am about to set 
forth would seem infantilely evident to a biologist, and some- 
what unreal to the nonbiologist. I hope, at some future date, 
to seek the privileges of these pages again, and depict the 
treatment of some specific problem (say, an aspect of man’s 
anatomy) in some biological detail. The struggles and tri- 
umphs, the troubles and failures, and the functional reason- 
ableness of the biologist’s method would then take on more 
substance. For now, let us get on with the unhappily wraith- 
like categorization of the reasons for the universal conviction 
among biologists concerning the truth of evolution.* 

To commence by an induction would be to furnish spell- 
bound reading—through several volumes. The charmingly 
interesting habits of even familiar animals would guarantee 
all but the most hardened minds many years of pleasure. I 
have to be more academic, and divide the approaches to the 
study of Life under two main heads. The horizontal, or con- 
temporary, includes all those methods that deal with living 


24 few brief examples are given in the succeeding footnotes. A standard reference 
book giving further examples is: R. S. Lull, Organic Evolution (Revised Ed.: Mac- 
millan, New York, 1947). Julian Huxley's remarkable book, Evolution, The Modern 
Synthens (George Allen & Unwin, London, 1942) is crammed with examples and 
references to the literature. A recent work (G. L. Jepsen, E. Mayr, G. G. Simpson, 
editors, Genetics, Paleontology, and Evolution, Princeton University Press, 1949) 
shows evolutionary studies at work, and is a notable attempt at synthesis between 


two appruaches. 
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beings as they are now, distributed over the earth's surface. 
The vertical, or long-range historical, handles the records of 
Life as accessible to us in the layers of the earth’s crust, one 
upon the other, like pages of a book. 

The first job of the contemporary biologist, obviously, is to 
make some sort of order out of the ubiquitous variety of cur- 
rent living forms. He must arrange them into groups, give 
them names; just as he must classify biological processes, and 
give them names. Otherwise, he could not communicate with 
fellow scientists, except by impossibly long paragraphs. The 
great Linnean system of classification was made on the basis 
of similarity: those animals that resembled each other closely 
were put into species; those that agreed in only some major 
and manifest characters became members of genera, families, 
orders, and so on. The farther away from species status the 
groups recede, the fewer characteristics the component indi- 
viduals have in common, and the more necessary it is that 
the typical traits be really alike, and not just superficially so. 
You should not put bats and birds and bees into the same 
equivalent class, although they all fly.* The old conceptual 
framework of taxonomy was static—a museum pigeonhole 
sort of convenience. But since animals propagate themselves 
by generating other animals, the hypothesis can not be far 
from the mind that those animals which resemble each other 
most are genetically closest related, others less. This guess is 
corroborated, and corrected in details, by further study of rela- 
tionships between extant animals, and by the cooperative clari- 
ties elicited by other approaches. I may as well make the 
important aside here for the first time: all of the approaches 
I shall mention are valid, all give information about evolu- 
tion; but it is the quantitative and qualitative accumulation 


‘Although the birds and the bats are more closely related (belonging to the great 
vertebrate group, and to classes derived from the reptilian one). They both have 
wings based on modified forearms. These are homologous organs; the wings of the 
insect (which has no bony skeleton at all, and pertains to a remotely different 
group) are analogous to the other two. Classification with any significance at all 


must be based on homologies. 
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of all brands of evidence that builds the “fact” of evolution. 
It is the convergence of probabilities and certitudes that 
causes the firm adherence of biologists to the master idea of 
evolution, a principle which is inescapable, in my opinion. 
The biologist,’ taking animals just as they are, discovers 
innumerable variations on certain structural central themes. 
He will not rest from his labors after admitting that God 
made them that way-—-which admission he will make in any 
case, as a sensible man or a Christian. In answer to the ques- 
tion of how they came to be just the way they are, according 
to what scientifically proposable law, he sees the basic plans 
as handed down from generation to generation, while the 
group or individual modifications have been varied. He can 
analyze the constellation of form, function and environment, 
and gain an appreciation of how basic plan and group modi- 
fication and environment are involved in animals that live on 
land, in the sea and in the air. He can discover armies of 
animals, whose regiments are accurately adapted to different 
ways of life and to different sectors of the globe. Any small 
sector will show him animals that dig under the ground, lurk 
in pools, run swiftly over the surface, scamper among the 
branches of the trees, fly through the air. And the same area, 
and similar areas elsewhere, will exhibit animals that play 
all these roles in different costumes and with different lines.‘ 


°A collective noun, including in its comprehension many kinds of specialized stu- 
dents of Life; e.g., the anatomist, physiologist, ecologist, geneticist. The results of their 
studies, each reaching the same generic conclusions, are ideally aimed at mutually 
assisting each other to a unified view of organisms in themselves and in relation in 
one another and their environments. 

*There are many ways of meeting the same problems of environment; for example, 
an animal can climb trees because it has claws, or finger pads, or hands. Very diffi- 
cult environments are often clearly correlated with narrow specialization on the part 
of their inhabitants, as in desertic or arctic regions. Similar environments in diverse 
parts of the world often interestingly enough nurture animals of quite different 
stocks but superficial resemblance and similar ways of life. The jungles of the Far 
East, Africa and the Amazon, for instance, have respectively pigs, forest hogs and 
pecearies, all quite different groups. The water chevrotain (which is an antelope) 
of Africa, and the paca (which is a redent) of the Amazon can hardly be told 


apart except upon expert examination. 
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Were the biologist to focus his attention solely on any single 
organ, or any single mode of meeting a need, he should find 
an evident hierarchy of development.’ By observation, dis- 
section and interfering experiment, the biologist learns more 
and more about present-day animals; and he finds in- 
numerable facts about form and function that can be explained 
only by postulating evolution, a generation of modern forms 
from ancestral ones, with change occurring along the way. 
And he finds no facts which are actively antagonistic to his 
theory; nor will he, in any of his modes of investigation. 

To choose, for example, one of the striking categories of 
data that confront the anatomist: there is that legion of cases 
in which this or that organ, to be enumerated in the list of 
common equipment of a group, has disappeared or has left 
but a remnant of its presumed former self to carry on a use- 
less career or to be employed in a different manner. It is all 
very well to take a reserved attitude toward “vestigial organs,” 
and emphasize our possible ignorance of their present useful- 
ness. But the fact remains that we could discard half of what 


are now considered vestigial organs, and still have hundreds 
to explain—and to explain positively.’ One scientist has enum- 
erated one hundred and eighty in man alone; ninety, or ten, 


7Comparative anatomy has built up an impressive knowledge of degrees of com- 
plexity in any organ, the kidney, for example, or the brain. The advance of the 
latter, from very simple fish brains, through the reptilian brain, with striking growth 
of the cerebral hemispheres in the mammals, culminating in the uniquely large and 
complicated brain of man, is a beautiful example of this hierarchy as found among 
extant animals. The preservation of “conservative” forms, relatively unchanged for 
long periods of time, is really no difficulty against evolution, although it is often 
proposed as one. Adaptation to environment can be as satisfactory in a simpler form 
as in a more complex one. Numerous other factors (such as the mutation rates of 
individual lines, stability of environment, high degree of specialization—settling down 
to a narrowly defined way of doing certain things—lack of competition, etc.) must all 
be taken into account. 

*Examples which are evident without needing discursive anatomical and ecologi- 
cal explanations are apt to be somewhat crude. But consider the tiny remnants of 
hind-limb bones in some snakes and in whales; the “splints” of the horse (slender 
remains of once active toe bones); the atrophied ear muscles of man, and his many 
vestigial muscles in other parts of the body. The anatomy of man is unintelligible 
without a knowledge of the history of the respective organs, to my own experience. 
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would still have to be accounted for. Does anything other 
than evolution account for them? My answer is, No. 

There are even some animals that change so radically dur- 
ing their individual lives that we can classify the adults only 
after reviewing the whole career of individual development. 
This is one of the most dramatic of the examples drawn from 
the intricate knowledge we have today of the life histories 
of organisms. And it unites two considerations (besides that 
of classification) : the amount of information about ancestry 
we derive from the study of the development of the modern 
biological individual, and the amount we have learned about 
the reciprocities obtaining not only between the organism and 
its environment, but between it and other animals. The weav- 
ing of the tapestry of life demands many threads and many 
operations. 

Let me state this about the modern attitude toward evolu- 
tionary information as derivable from the study of individual 
life histories: the old, naive idea that this life history faith- 
fully repeated the sundry ancestral phases of the group, so 
that we could read the course of evolution in the embryo as 
in a synoptic book, has been modified. But two aspects of 
modern embryology are instinct with importance. The first 
is that the embryo and young, like the adult, do proffer numer- 
ous evidences of evolution;’ and the second, that the more 
sophisticated present-day study of the dynamics of develop- 
ment offers great opportunities for insight into the mechanics 
of evolution. It does this principally through the study of 
growth gradients of individual parts; such study indicates 


"It could hardly be expected that one embryonic life could give a complete, de- 
tailed review of so much evolution as lies behind it, or that we could always distin- 
guish special features due to the needs of prenatal life and those which hark back 
to the past. However, there is no other positive explanation of. so many facts of 
individual development than evolution. Consider the formation of teeth in embryonic 
birds (parrots and ostriches), platypuses and whales, which teeth disappear later; 
consider the embryonic coat of hair of the whale and of man, later lost; consider the 
os centrale, a separate bone in the roots of embryonic man’s hand and in those of 
adult apes, but fused with another in the adult human. In general, a detailed compari- 
son of foetuses of allied groups is very revealing of historical connections. 
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how a slight differential change during early life can have 
marked effects in the adults concerned. 

Be that as it may, let me return to what I consider an easily 
appreciable proof of great changes having occurred in the 
history of some animal groups. This is the fact of parasitism. 
Parasites are different from their nearest relatives, because 
they have to be adapted to deriving a living from their hosts. 
In some cases we can read the history o1 their change in the 
fossil record, which demonstrates that the host type appears 
later than the original parasite type.” In other cases (almost 
seeming to pertain to the realm of fairy stories rather than 
to that of real life), the parasite begins life as a fairly respect- 
able member of a definable group, and then, after attaching 
itself to its host, degenerates into an unrecognizable mass.” 
Change could go no further, if the animal is to remain in the 
animal kingdom. The plasticity of Life can show no greater 
range of possibility. 

With all this evidence of ubiquitous genetic change avail- 
able, one finds it still difficult to visualize as actually having 
happened. Is not the evidence instant and constant today that 
like breeds like, and that the development of the progeny 
threads its tortuous way among a thousand possible pitfalls 
to produce offspring almost identical with the parents? Be- 
cause of our normal experience of the conservatism of hered- 
ity, it is a surprising fact that it is precisely the study of 
heredity that is eliciting valuable information about the 
mechanism of change. 

As a matter of critical fact, heredity does not produce in- 
definitely and absolutely similar generations, each individual 


104 point made years ago by Father E. Wasmann, S.J. (Modern Biology and the 


Theory of Evolution. Trans. by A. M. Buchanan. Herder, St. Louis, 1923, but first 


impression 1910; p. 329), with regard to beetles domesticated by ants. The beetles 


belong to a geologically older group. 
114 most striking example of this is Sacculina, the crab parasite. It starts life as 


a free-swimming barnacle larva; after attachment to its host, it loses eves, tendons, 
pigment, remains of shell, and becomes a mere amorphous mass with feeding roots 
spreading throughout the crab. Many other parasites show less extreme, but definite, 


changes. 
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of which is as like another as are the micrometered creations 
of an assembly line. Anyone who has, as has the writer, meas- 
ured hundreds of humans pertaining to the same population, 
or who has studied precisely large samples of any biological 
group, no matter how restricted, knows that variation is as 
much the order of heredity as similarity.” The geneticist of 
today watches the curves of such variations, as they respond 
to graded or fluctuating environments, as they merge with 
those of closely allied groups, as ti -y change temporally. He 
has achieved a complicated knowledge of the mechanics of 
heredity, of the gyrations and contortions and antics of those 
tiny parts of the body that carry the essential determinants 
of conservative and mutable manifestations. Genes and 
chromosomes are understood very differently now than in the 
early days. An anthill activity has produced that knowledge, 
and the activity is still progressing with undiminished fervor. 
The plodding and mathematical study of whole populations 
and the distributions in time and space of their characteristics ; 
biochemistry and photomicrography and gene-mapping; 
physiological genetics, which investigates how the genetic 
mechanism achieves manifest expression in the visible animal; 
experimentation of all kinds—these and many more kinds 
of patient labor have revealed much about the great hereditary 
reservoir of change. Change by anomalies and recombinations 
of the genetic material itself; change by mutation; and change 
by adjustment of the whole organism to variations in the 
genetic material; change at times almost imperceptible, at 
times very noticeable; but change, slow and sure, is the burden 
of the evidence. Perhaps no two groups of organisms show 
exactly the same pattern; but order is being made out of this 
welter of ways of genetic change. 

1 have already alluded to geography, considered as a set 


MAny given character, when plotted for intensity and incidence, is expressed by a 


curve, the two ends of which show extremes. Thus, stature, pigment, proportions 


of organs. The animal breeder, taking advantage of variations offered by nature, 
and selecting extremes for rigorous interbreeding, has shown us what can be done in a 


short time with a group like that of the dogs, or cattle 
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of differential environments for animals. But geography in 
a more grade-school way (and therefore even more attractive 
to your reporter) is the source of an exigent array of biological 
facts that must be explained scientifically. Plotting various 
kinds of animals on the map, we are immediately aware of 
the incidence of certain varieties only in limited areas; of the 
difference in otherwise quite similar animals on a mainland 
and on a nearby island; of animals in similar climatic zones 
quite like one another in build and habits but totally different 
in classification.” The configurations presented to us are 
inexplicable, scientifically, except on a basis of mutabilities 
in land masses, migrations, and evolution on the spot. And 
here again, evolution offers us the key answer wherewith to 
unlock the door of context. 

Now, having ruthlessly blue-penciled our consideration of 
the horizontal or contemporary facts upon which the prin- 
ciple of evolution rests into a mere series of allusions," we 
must turn to the other body of evidence, the vertical or long- 
range historical. Here two chief sciences cooperate: geology 
and paleontology. 

Fortunately for us, during a very considerable portion of 
the duration of Life on this planet, movements of the earth and 
the action of air and water collaborated in the deposition of 
layer upon layer of materials which later turned to stone. 
These layers are the cemeteries of animals and plants. When- 
ever conditions were optimum, the hard parts of the animals 
involved became fossilized.” If these layers were not eroded 


The different biotas of islands (like the famous Galapagos, the Hawaiian, Cape 
Verde, etc.), showing divergence from nearest continents, are well known. The 
proliferation of the marsupial stem in Australia (cut off from Asia before true mam- 
mals could enter) into types that resemble wolves, bears, rodents and the like, but 
are no relations of their mammal similars, is a striking case; as is the weird assem- 
blage of animals exhibited by the paleontology of South America (and only there) 
during the times that continent was separated at the isthmus. 

MThe accumulation of information from studies of protective coloration and 
mimicry, comparative serology and pathology and animal behavior, the investiga- 
tions of deep-sea, shallow-sea and stream life, and a dozen more is staggering. 

Although there are special cases (like the frozen Siberian mammoths, insects in 
fossil amber, occasional casts of soft parts in fine sediments), in general only the 
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away, as had been their mother materials, and if we are in a 
position to secure the biological treasures entombed within 
them, we can collect the fossils. Not as a miser collects his 
coins, indiscriminately; but identifying and arranging the 
fossils in temporal sequence, since we can ascertain the order 
in which the layers were put down. Paleontology (which is 
the biological partner in this study) can then scrutinize the 
actual historical documents, intrinsic to the once flourishing 
forms of Life. It does this, and thereupon almost theatrically 
brings up the definite reinforcement that makes the drama of 
evolution a unity. 

By and large, and written large in characters that he who 
runs may read, the order that the contemporary biologist 
would postulate for the appearance of animals on the stage 
of the world (and here I am thinking of the vertebrates) 
is found to be the actual historical order. It goes without say- 
ing that paleontology also complicates our knowledge, and 
corrects many of our ideas.” We are, after all, dealing with 
living organisms in large numbers and in environments that 
vary. But that is the over-all picture. Contemporary biology 
studies the processes of evolution; paleontology shows us the 
results of evolution as they occurred. And every new fact 
unearthed only helps gear them more completely together. 

The fossils enable us, too, to study successions of individual 
lineages of animals; from this we obtain great biological in- 
formation about changes with respect to changing environ- 
hard parts (like bone or shell) are preserved, and that only under proper condi- 
tions of immediate coverage from aerobic bacteria, stability of land masses, replace- 
ment of original materials by other chemicals. All this is best done in the sea; usually, 
the worst areas are tropical—a sad state of affairs, in view of our interest in the 
history of man and other primates. 

“Similarities may at times be due to convergences on the part of separated lines; 
or a gradation in characters may not be due to immediate succession of one form 
by another, but to variety of adaptive radiation. The concept of adaptation is a key 
one for the paleontologist. Adaptive radiation—the spreading out of a line into 
different kinds of environment and adaptation to them—is a complicated but illumi- 
nating process. Subsequent extinction of certain lines, replacement of one type by 
another in a given environmental field, and varying histories and tempos of different 


groups, are all parts of the profounder understanding of Life’s past that is fascinating, 
and growing daily under the hands of paleontologists. 
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ments (for geology can read much of the record of environ- 
ments), and information about such consequential subjects as 
rates of change and the like. The two great approaches are 
fitting together like mold and cast. Paleontology has the ad- 
vantage that it can depict for us the events of evolution over 
long reaches of time; it has the disadvantage that it has at 
its disposal only the skeletal parts.” Modern biology can tell 
us much more about the living animal, with flesh and blood 
and skin and hair and habits; but only within a very limited 
temporal range. Cooperation between the two approaches is 
not only conducive to certainty about the fact of evolution; it 
opens our pleased eyes to ever more and more wonders of the 
biological world, past and present—and present because of 
the perspective of the past. 

The record the paleontologist regards is not the complete 
text of the history of Life; far from it. The surface of the 
earth has suffered far too many scarrings and erosions, the 
original fossils were far too few, and the actual localities in- 
vestigated limited in number. But in literally solid fact, pale- 
ontology exhibits to us a succession of different biological 
worlds (how unfamiliar we should find the older ones, were 
we suddenly transported back to them!). This succession is 
solidly established, in its great outlines, for the whole world. 
It shows us the specific and illuminating lines of animals it 
examines, lines which contribute to the pedigrees of the bio- 
logical world at any one time (and of our own time), as gra- 
dual transitions, one form to another. Evolution is the only 
principle which can comprehend this shifting scene, follow 
the dramatis personae through their metamorphoses, and make 
sense of the play.” 


17Although much about the rest of the body can also be learned from the hard 
parts. For instance, muscle attachments leave their mark on the bones; the brain 
registers some valuable information about itself on the inside of a skull. The idea 
of the ignorant, that the paleontologist seizes upon a little piece of bone and makes 
magic with it and produces a whole animal, is too gross to deserve extended com- 
ment here. 

18This is as good a place as any briefly to illuminate the situation with regard to 
the usual objection against evolution, viz., that we cannot prove the origin of one 
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Without any philosophical or other directive necessary, 
working solely within the bounds of scientific and specifically 
of biological method, the biologist is constrained to accept the 
global evidence for evolution, and to adopt the principle as 
proper in his understanding of Life. Lt is an impressive thing 
to the biologist, this pyramiding of fact upon fact; this focus- 
ing of a universal round of facts on a central interpretation; 
this convergence of argument. 

Having accepted the principle as an explanation and as a 
guiding attitude for his present labors, he then turns to an 
examination of the mechanisms inherent in this history of 
Life. What are the individual factors and processes which 
have mutually contributed their labor, colors and techniques 
to paint this vast, variegated and ravishing panorama of Life? 

III 

We are now entering into a province of the realm of evolu- 
tion which is thickly strewn with hazards for the nonbiologist 
traveler. Deserts of arid discussion, ancient ruins that can col- 
lapse under foot, mirages of ephemeral theories, bypaths that 
are cul-de-sacs, welcoming roadside houses inhabited by dubi- 
ous characters, road maps in a foreign language—no, the 
travel is not easy. 


major group from another, hence the whole theory falls. There are gaps in our 
paleontological evidence for this part of the process. But they are being closed by 
new finds; notably, for instance, as between the reptiles and mammals, and as 
between higher primates and man. One must have worked in the field to realize 
how difheult the collection of such evidence must of necessity be. In addition to 
the hazards of fossilization, the periods of the origins of major groups offer others 
because they were usually marked by great geological change and disturbance. 
As both genetics and paleontology indicate, these were periods when the major 
groups began in smal! populations (therefore fewer fossils), which showed increased 
mutation rate or encountered increased selective activity of the environment, or 
both. I am personally convinced that the factors to be discussed in the next section 
are adequate to explain such great changes. And, indeed, are we not to expect 
obscurity in our knowledge of beginnings? No one would adhere to a reductio ad 
absurdum (of the fixists’ argument) by saving that each human race must have 
had a separate creation; yet our knowledge of the origin of the races is extremely 
meager. Even more recently, the Greeks arose; they obviously had antecedents; 
but how much do we really know about their origin? We should be realistic about 


this situation. 
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The nonbiologist finds it difficult to remember the distinc- 
tion between the principle, the fact and the factors of evolu- 
tion; and that between all these and the individual theories 
with which the scientist seeks to knit together the raveled 
fabric of his knowledge. Some have been misled into believ- 
ing that a scientist has challenged the very principle of evolu- 
tion, because he has bewailed the dissolution of an individual 
theory. Some have believed that an attack on the primacy 
of a factor involved has discredited the very existence of that 
factor. Some have treated the hypothetical sketch maps that 
are genetical trees as if they were proposed by their authors 
as the infallible and unchangeable picture of the course of 
evolution. Such ideas are unfortunate; treating one situation 
under the guise of another, they have forgotten that “Good 
fences make good neighbours,” even when the neighbors are 
close relatives. 

It may indeed be very confusing to the nonbiologist to read 
bits and pieces thrown up from the churning mass that is 
scientific discussion of theory. This confusion is increased by 
lack of adherence to the scientific ideal on the part of some. 
But whatever we may say about our ignorance, however we 
may judge the involvements of individual facts and processes 
and nexuses in the secondary causal theories, we can still pro- 
pose a list of factors that have surely operated in causing 
evolutionary change. I shall here point out clear and signifi- 
cant elements that intertwine to form the arabesque of Life; 
or (perhaps a better metaphor, because dynamic) they are 
causal patterns in the stately saraband of the biological world. 

While normal heredity is a relatively stabilizing force, and 
biological populations of our day seem to lack any evolution- 
ary tendencies unless closely examined, there is a source of 
change within the hereditary mechanism itself. The problem 
of individual unity and continuity is a profound one. We 
are amazed that we do not experience even more mutability 
in organisms and their progeny, when we consider the glimpses 
we have of the awesome compiexity of the protein molecules 
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of protoplasm, the dynamic complexity of the germ plasm, 
the vicissitudes of prenatal and postnatal life, the multi- 
tudinous impacts of the environment. However, we know 
there is change. One source of alteration resides in the germ 
plasm itself. he chromosomes are composed of genes; each 
chromosome may be approximately pictured as a string of 
beads, the genes being the beads. Each gene offers to the 
finished animal a set of limited possibilities. If one could 
equate each gene with a manifest characteristic, the gene- 
ticists should have worked themselves out of their jobs a long 
time back; but the picture is infinitely more complicated than 
was thought fifty years ago. Genes do not work in isolation, for 
there is unbelievable yariety of teamwork among them. They 
assist one another singly and in groups, mask each other’s 
influence, dominate one another, with differential effect. They 
can get lost, can change their positions within a chromosome, 
or can shift to another chromosome; hundreds of thousands of 
new combinations are possible to them by the mere fact that 
two parents each contribute half of the chromosomes to the 
child. And then there is the whole range of possibilities 
opened up by the statement that they must be adjusted among 
themselves and to the total organism. We can follow some of 
the effects of clumps of genes through human generations, 
but many remain to be clarified.” 

All this category of change (acutely taken advantage of 
by the animal and plant breeder) is the next-door neighbor 
of that which we entitle “Mutations” in the germ plasm. 


"The discovery of the particulate nature of heredity, and of the complications 
of its working, has clarified much in evolution. The mechanism of heredity changes 
involved in small mutations, the truth about apparent blending of characters, the 
possibilities for relatively great change in what Simpson has called “quantum 
evolution,” have been tremendous advances iv our knowledge since the time of 
Darwin, and since the early nineteen hundreds. Heredity is easier to study in 
animals and plants, which have short generations and can be experimented on; 
but much is also kn »~n about heredity in man. In his case, diseases and abnor- 
malities have been more open to record than normalities; but eye color, blood 
group, hair, forms of various parts of the body, and the like, are also genetically 


now well known. 
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There is evident a constant trend toward difference, which 
we might sum up under the head of “mutation pressure.” 
We call many a mutation spontaneous today, because we are 
as yet ignorant of its causation. Perhaps the intimate study 
of the chemistry of protein molecules which is being mined 
now will open up a lode of understanding. At all events, the 
fact of mutat pressure is a certainly observable one. By 
and large, ..ations are small (particularly in animals; plants 
oftener undergo notable ones) and do not occur every minute. 
Most of them are not favorable to adaptational efficiency on 
the part of the organism, and are ruled out of court; some are 
favorable; some are perhaps indifferent. But theirs is a dogged 
persistence. 

This intrinsic multidirectional drift toward change, and 
the organism’s striving to survive and operate normally, are 
confronted by, and engage with, another of the certainly ex- 
isting factors of the evolutionary cast of characters—natural 
selection. Whatever has been written of the omnipotence of 
natural selection, or of its limited and noncreative power, 
the reality and force of this factor remains; a reality and 
force which combine with genetical elements to achieve an 
impressive effectiveness. 

Natural selective activity is patent, wherever one turns. 
The environment exerts a selective influence. We can see this 
in the wake of changes of environment—cataclysmic ones 
recorded by geology and paleontology, and carefully defined 
lesser ones varied by experimentation today (heat, X-rays, 
cosmic rays, etc.). In extreme cases, selection simply kills off 
those less able to cope with it; in less rigorous instances, it 
diminishes their ability to pass on their particular and spe- 
cial characteristics to a large progeny. Extinct families of 
animals testify to selection’s power ; the fitting of the more for- 
tunate ones into the possible niches of Life is allowed and 
fostered by selection. In our workaday present world, we 
can observe small mutations approved or disapproved. 
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Selection uccurs where there is cornpetition among members 
of the same species (and this is often the more intense, like a 
fratricidal human war); it is manifest, too, in competition 
among related species, and in the balance between hunted 
and hunters of very different families. Darwin’s pet theory 
of sexual selection has had its area of validity greatly re- 
stricted, but this, too, has effect in some definite cases. Natural 
selection interferes with (and is reacted against) by everything 
biological from genes to population size. Amazingly short- 
sighted philosophical conclusions have been drawn from this 
concept, but the scientific fact remains that natural selection 
has a prime influence on the biological state of affairs, Un- 
pleasant and newsworthy evidence of this can be derived from 
some of man’s ill-advised attempts to interfere with the bal- 
ance of nature.” ; 

A factor that we can deduce with certain clarity from all 
available evidence is that of isolation. A changing popula- 
tion, blossoming forth with new mutations, would have little 
chance of retaining and consolidating its advances, if it were 
allowed to dissipate its new characteristics by indiscriminate 
and large-scale mating. A small population, cut off somehow 
from its relatives, would be able to fix the new characters 
before they became diluted, so to speak, in large solution. The 
geographical evidence that isolation is required for the devel- 
opment of new forms is convincing. And the actual isolation 
observed is primarily geographical. A barrier has to be 
erected between the population in question and its congeners. 
The barrier may be the obvious one of a mountain range or 


“The relation between the unmanageable numbers of offspring which existing ani- 
mals attempt to bring forth and natural selection was a large element in Darwin's 
thinking; this relation is still important in any modern appreciation of the situation. 

The various forms of competition induce a nicely balanced adjustment in a 
given part of the world. The introduction of sparrows, or rabbits, or the gypsy 
moth, or the destruction of an insect source of food for other animals, has often 


taused great havoc. 
The recent discovery of strains of organisms which have become resistant to DDT 


or an antibiotic serves as a pertinent example of the working of natural selection. 
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a body of water, or a screen thrown between the two groups 
by a local change of environment; or the picture may be more 
obscure in a particular case. It is certain, however, that iso- 
lation is one of the clearly discernible factors in change.” 

The use of the word “population” in the last paragraph 
leads to the scarcely surprising announcement of the next 
factor to be considered; it is precisely that of population. 
Internal population pressure that causes a group to expand 
territorially is not an unfamiliar idea; it is valid, though old. 
Even when the group does not burst the seams of its habitat, 
the size of the population is of clear-cut importance. Cor- 
relate this with the intrinsic nature of the individuals involved, 
with mutation and selection pressure, and you have the type 
of statistical study which has given us new insights into the 
evolutionary process and which promises to yield many more 
in the near future. The word “population,” too, may here 
stand for the difference that a statistical approach has made 
in modern concepts as over against the older and less sophis- 
ticated ones. Students of social science will appreciate this 


without further elucidation. The tracking down of variation 
types, rates and ranges in 4 group, together with experimental 
and field studies on various groups, bids very fair to continue 
to bring forth significant advances in our knowledge of the 
processes of evolution.” A small book would be required to 
document that statement. 


“Isolation, not only horizontally on a map, but up and down through bands of 
altitudes under water and on land, is important. Even where there is no marked 
geographical barrier ‘causing isolation, observation of the curves of characteristics 
of the same kind of animal over long distances shows near-specific differences. The 
most striking cases, however, are those for which we know the time of isolation 
pretty well (because of factors obtaining during an ice age, for instance; or actual 
historically recorded introduction of an animal in an island), and can see the re- 
sulting differences before our very eyes. 

22By analyzing cases for time, selective intensity or change of environment, and 
results, This can be done by short-term contemporary studies, by mathematical 
analysis (as in the numerous papers of Sewall Wright), or long-term paleontological 
studies (as in the stimulating book by G. G. Simpson, Tempo and Mode in Evolution. 
Columbia University Press, 1944). Simpson’s recent book, The Meaning of Evolution 
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If I ended my list of factors here, the ‘‘Neo-Lamarckians” 
would rise up in protest and denounce my bias toward “Neo- 
Darwinism.” They would demand that I include some ex- 
pression of the validity of the influence of a way of life via the 
various other parts of the body on the germ plasm. All of 
my readers must be at least vaguely acquainted with the de- 
bates on the subject of the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics. I do not wish here to enter on this confusing battle- 
ground of difference of theoretical outlook. I shall simply 
state my opinion on the subject. The factors I have dealt with 
(and the list is not necessarily exclusive) are those emphasized 
by the “Neo-Darwinians.” They are factors susceptible of 
mensurable scientific investigation; they satisfy the scientific 
tendency to choose the simpler explanation, if adequate (a 
spirit Occam would approve); they are conducive to pres- 
ent evaluation of, and future research on, evolution. I do 
not see that such qualities can be predicated of Lamarckian 
factors; and by far the bulk of current evidence is against 
them.” 

There is one more factor, if factor it should be termed 
rather than a necessary condition, It has been well said that 
the modern scientific age was ushered in by the discovery of 
Space; the history of the biology of today began with an 
appreciation of Time. Amid the imposing perspectives of 
Space and Time, Matter and Energy and Life play their 
appointed roles. 

The successful functioning and fruition of those factors we 
have summarily described (the heaping up of tiny mutations, 
and the like) require time, long periods of it. Geology and 
assistant sciences have furnished us with the evidence that the 


(Yale University Press, 1949), contains in the first part the more popular presen- 
tation of the course of evolution as seen by that scholar. The third part of this 
book, incidentally, is contra-indicated; speaking of ethics, he is materialistic, and 
as oblivious of serious ethical literature (even non-Christian) as he would else- 
where be in control of paleontological literature 

%Some aspects of the Darwinian-Lamarckian debate implicate philosophical con- 
siderations which I wish to avoid discussing here. The same is true of aspects 


of orthogenesis. 
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duration of Life on this planet has been incredibly prolonged. 
Some of us may start back affrighted by the extraordinary 
and improbable millions of years that appear in tables of 
Life’s history. Some of us are skeptical about them, because 
of the revisions of absolute numbers that appear in different 
editions; we may doubt that anything like such an order of 
magnitude of years actually can be conceived as realistic. 
Such an attitude is unjustified. The absolute numbers may 
change as techniques are refined and new data are filed. But 
modern methods have demonstrated the validity of the con- 
cept of the great length of biological time.“ The imagination 
may balk at the assimilation of indigestible strings of zeros; 
reason can accept the fact, no matter how alien to our limited 
experience. 

These, then, are the motivating modes in the stately sara- 
band of Life. At times the performers may strike almost 
static attitudes, at times whirl in giddy abandon; their cos- 
tumes and make-up may vary; distance from some of the 
groups may make their gyrations difficult to follow; the lights 
may be dim in places; the dancers may perversely hide be- 
hind sections of scenery for a while; but the spectator-student 
is convinced that the beauty and knowledge of appreciation 
is worth the necessary unwearying and sympathetic effort. It 
is more than a dance, more than a play; it is Life itself lead- 
ing him to a better understanding of God’s world and of 


himself. 
lV 


Yes, of himself. For he is part and parcel of this great vital 
unity, the term and norm of this great surge of biological 
creation, whose lowermost depths emerge from the speech- 


*4One of the outstanding methods is that which studies uranium and its product, 
lead, and calculates the amount of time necessary for the disintegration of uranium 
into so much lead. Other methods use purely geological criteria. Without entering 
on a detailed discussion, I shall content myself with saying that there is little 
doubt that we shall always have to think of the history of Life in terms of 
millions of years, and, for the earliest phases, of hundreds of millions of years. 
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less shadows of inanimacy, and whose snowy crest reaches 
consciously toward God. 

Is it a little thing that man should realize his roots in 
nature? To study life and its laws, and to see the record of 
the gradual preparatory perfecting of the biological universe, 
from the lesser to the greater; to appreciate the marvelous 
unfolding, step by step, of the complexity of the nervous sys- 
tem, until it becomes the instrument of the spirit? To traverse 
unimaginable time and space, and find in one direction the 
atom, and in the other himself, the partnership of matter and 
mind, the link between nescient striving and conscious liberty 

-and the angels? To see the present in the light of biological 
and cultural evolution, and to realize that his history merges 
into today, and that today is history in the making? To study 
his modern problems, particular and pressing and overpos- 
sessive, in the clarifying and encouraging framework of the 
continuities and discontinuities of evolutionary laws founded 
by God Himself? To realize that evolution is still going on, 
and that he cannot properly control it unless he understand it, 
historically and actually? And—on a far higher plane than 
mere human collaboration—to'realize more deeply and ac- 
curately how he is the humble collaborator with God Him- 
self, Whose Son did not disdain to be Participant and Upraiser 
in our nature and history? 

No, all this is no little thing. It is so overwhelmingly great, 
that it is not merely academic, nor interesting, nor important. 
It confronts the Catholic scholar with a categorical responst- 
biltty. 

This responsibility transcends the merely intellectualistic 
value of our repeated quotation, “Good fences make good 
neighbours.” For the fences, the distinction of fields, are not 
for themselves, but for aid in clarity of thought. Even within 
individual natural sciences today, the need for the interdisci- 
plinary approach is breaking through academic fences. The 
evolution I spoke of in the beginning, in my announcement of 
basic orientation, is too multifaceted a thing, its importance 
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in modern thought too great, to allow of cultivation in one 
little field. It calls for cooperation by all types of scholars 
and minds. Biological evolution is only one phase of the 
sense of history that has invaded the whole world of learning. 
Catholic scientists have the duty to offer (nay, to force on 
others!) the harvests of their fields for assimilation by syn- 
thesis. The Catholic historian must present his Christian 
framework of purposive and developmental history, made 
real and satisfying by the results of his own work and that 
of scientist and theologian.” The philosopher should not 
merely allow the existence of a spiritualized evolution; he 
must endeavor to demonstrate the truth of the fact that only 
a Christian philosophy can make a completely reasonable 
evolutionary philosophy (something that no non-Catholic 
philosopher has ever done) .” The theologian, and all scholars, 
should not give the appearance of reticence (or even fear?) 
about modern knowiedge, or the employment of a modern 
idiom. Assisted by all, he should actively attack the task of 


2“La premiére conséquence [du christianisme], c'est la substitution d'une nouvelle 
notion du sens de la durée a celle de cycle, ou de retour éternel, dont le nécessitarisme 
grec s'accommodait si bien. . . . Lidée de changement progressif a é1¢ formulée avec 
une force extréme par saint Augustin et les penseurs chrétiens qui s’en inspirent. C'est 
une idée nouvelle, car ni chez Platon, ni chez Aristote, ni méme chez les stoiciens, on 
ne trouverait cette notion, aujourd'hui si familiére, d'une humanité congue comme un 
étre collectif unique, fait de plus de morts que de vivants, en marche et en progrés 
constant vers une perfection dont il se rapproche sans cesse.”---Etienne Gilson, L’esprit 
de la philosopnie médiévale, 2e éd. (Paris, 1944), pp. 369-371. 

*“Ce qu'il convient surtout de retenir, c'est l’affinité de la position transformiste es- 
sentielle avec la conception Ai¢rarchigue de l'univers, chez saint Thomas. . . . L’in- 
férieur préparant les voies au supérieur; le supérieur expliquant l’inférieur; les causes 
dis positives au service de la cause finale; la cause finale rendant raison des causes dis- 
positives: ces assertions ne sont-elles pas fondamentales dans la philosophie thomiste? 
Sans étre 4 proprement parler exigées par elles, les théories transformistes peuvent en 
constituer, sur le plan des hypothéses biologiques, une saisissante illustration. 

Et par le fait, on est en droit de leur attribuer, d’un point de vue supérieur, une 
haute valeur religieuse. Sans prétendre, bien entendu, brouiller les perspectives, il im- 
porte de savoir reconnaitre dans le déroulement des faits cosmiques et biologiques— 
méme encore mal connus et hypothétiquement interprétés—laction souveraine de la 
Supréme Intelligence, ‘ludentis in orbe terrarum’. .. .”—-L. J. Moreau, “Les théories 
transformistes et la philosophie thomiste,” Rewue de Philosophie, Vol. 39 (1939), pp. 


199-232; 311-334. Cf. p. 334. 
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rendering compatible the transcendental verities of revela- 
tion with the world of process that is evolution.” 

All this is not the work of a day; nor the work of one man. 
Time will pass; many an idea and attempt will become a 
casualty. But the determined, active proposal of ideas is the 
urgent duty. It is hardly possible that one modern St. Thomas 
could encompass at once the details and the unifying prin- 
ciples of modern and ancient knowledge. But the spirit of 
St. Thomas should be our inspiration and model; a spirit 
which was broad, sympathetic with all knowledge, revolu- 
tionary, and devoted. He, I venture to say, would have found 
in a Catholic understanding of evolution a source of insight, 
an enhanced and pertinent apologetic, and a source of hope. 
The dynamic development of hierarchic nature would have 
been for him a manifestation of the triumph of spirit through 
travail, a triumph of the past and of the future. 

This is a fundamental challenge, deeper than that of all 
minor and minute debates. On our response to it depends 
much that is practical and immediate, in Catholic apologetic 
and in Catholic life. But we elaborate, for today and for to- 
morrow, our appointed share in the ever-increasing apprecia- 
tion and activity of Catholic life and love. The practical can- 
not exist without that. We have the privilege, and correspond- 
ing responsibility, to share significantly in the growth and 
function of the Mystical Body of that Christ Who took unto 
Himself our visible humanity, and made of our history a 
judgment, a hope, and a glory. 

Pailleurs Vévolution des espéces n’est qu'un élément du probleme. Ce qui 
constitue le fait capital, dans la pensée moderne, c'est l'évolution généralisée; je 
veux dire la substitution en tout domaine, d'un temps évolutif au temps cyclique 
d'Aristote et, par contre-coup, l'envahissement par l'histoire de toutes les dis- 
ciplines humaines, puisque désormais c'est toute la création et toute la pensée 
humaine qui baigne dans ce temps évolutif. . .Eh oui, voila le grave probléme 
posé a la pensée chrétienne, probléme qu'il faut regarder en face au lieu de le nier, 
de se cacher la téte, comme l'autruche, pour ne pas le voir; comment maintenir, 
au milieu de cet é¢volutionisme généralisée, les valeurs et les réalités transcendantes? 
Hic labor, hic opus.”—Msgr. B. de Solages, “Pour l'honneur de la théologie. Les 


contre-sens du R. P. Garrigou-Lagrange,” Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique 
(Institut Catholique de Toulouse), Avril-Juin (1947), pp. 1-20; quotation: pp. 17-18. 





Czechoslovakia 
A Study in Disintegration 


BOHDAN CHUDOBA 


Central Europe has been brought into the focus of inter- 

national interest: in 1938, when its opposition against 
the spread of Nazism led to the fatal decision in Munich, and 
in 1948, when its own government subjugated it to Moscow 
and, by doing so, accomplished the new division of Europe. 
Since then, we hear from time to time about the persecution 
of Czechoslovakia’s Catholics and we wonder whether the old 
saying of Bismarck that the country around Prague is the veri- 
table heart of Europe will once again prove correct. Indeed, 
it may and it may not. Many other regions in the world may 
become more important in the play of antagonistic forces. 
But Europe as a whole will hardly lose its importance. Its 
new integration is already in the foreground of international 
events. And as all the experts agree that a durable integration 
is not possible without Central and Eastern Europe, the story 
of the heart of Europe may help us to a better understanding 
of this immense problem. Many historians have stressed its 
national aspects and many strategists have looked at it from the 
soldier’s point of view. But it has still another bearing: that 
of a prominent factor in European unity. And this aspect of 
Czechoslovakia’s past and recent history is perhaps today the 
least known and the most significant one. 


I 
The greater part of Czechoslovakia is situated in the Danu- 
bian basin. Of its three provinces only Czech-speaking Bohe- 
mia lies outside the hydrographical sphere of that great river, 
but it is, geographically, much more accessible from the Danu- 
bian basin than from the north and west, and its economy has 


"TL contra during the past few years a small country in 
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been -onnected with the Danube area for centuries. Czech- 
speaking Moravia and Slovak-speaking Slovakia are both 
inside the basin. That is perhaps the main geopolitical fact 
we have to bear in mind when studying Czechoslovakia’s past 
and its political and economic possibilities. The Danubian 
basin, comprising Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, is one of the four main 
regions of Europe, the three others being the West, the Scandi- 
navian (Baltic) region, and the East; Greece and Turkey may 
be considered as a region of special interests. 

Slavonic Moravia, in which, in the ninth century, the 
Czechs and Slovaks were both included, was a Danubian 
state. The medieval kingdorns of Bohemia and Hungary, in 
which the two nations lived since the tenth century, were re- 
peatedly united in one Danubian federation by their ruling 
families—notwithstanding the fact that Bohemia also partici- 
pated in the medieval attempts to revive the Latin Roman 
Empire. Also, their fate was connected with that of the Danu- 
bian region as a whole. Louis Jagielon, who lost his life in the 
defense against the Turkish invasion at Mohacs, in 1526, was 
king of Bohemia and Hungary. In the autumn of the same 
year Ferdinand Habsburg, duke of Austria and younger 
brother of the emperor Charles V, was elected in his place in 
Prague as well as in Budapest. 

The Habsburgs freed the northwest corner of the Danubian 
basin from Turkish armies. But at the same time, they intro- 
duced into their dominions the new fashion of absolutism 
which oppressed their subjects more heavily as its anti-Chris- 
tian features became gradually more prominent. This was per- 
haps not so bad in Hungary, where the autonomous order 
remained in vigor to the end of the eighteenth century, using 
Latin as the official language and thus giving no opportunity 
to national rivalry among the Slovaks, Magyars, Romanians, 
and Croats. In Bohemia, on the other hand, and in the adja- 
cent “crownlands” of Moravia and Silesia, the Czechs them- 
selves gave the Habsburgs the opportunity to suppress their 
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autonomy, when some of their nobles embraced Lutheranism 
and participated in the unlucky insurrection organized in 
Prague, in 1618, by a German immigrant, Mathes von Thurn. 
Suffering from the devastating Thirty Years War and disillu- 
sioned by the selfishness of the Protestant German and Swed- 
ish troops the Czechs returned to the faith of their fathers. 
But they were not able to recover their political autonomy. On 
the contrary, Frederick II of Prussia seized the greatest part 
of Silesia in the name of German imperialism. And at the 
end of the eighteenth century the Emperor Joseph II em- 
barked upon a total germanization of the Czech provinces, 
closing the schools in which the Jesuit fathers taught in Czech 
and Latin, destroying the monuments of medieval art, and 
introducing the German language everywhere. 
Il 

A new chapter began with the nineteenth century. Both the 
Czechs, led by the historian Frantisek Palacky, and the Slo- 
vaks, led by Star, Hurban and Michal HodzZa, participated 
in the events of 1848, which were rather revolutionary for the 
Habsburg monarchy. In 1848, Palacky was in favor of a 
federalization according to the actual frontiers of the lan- 
guages. In 1865, he published a book on the Idea of the Aus- 
trian Monarchy, in which he went back to the thesis of histori- 
cal units. None of these plans was accepted. By the com- 
promise of 1867 between the Austrians and the Magyars, by 
which the Austrian Empire was changed into Austria-Hun- 
gary, six million Czechs and nearly ten million Poles, Ukrai- 
nians, Yugoslavs, and Italians were left in Austria, governed 
by nine million Austrians, whereas two million Slovaks, to- 
gether with six million Yugoslavs, Ukrainians, and Romani- 
ans, were left in Hungary, governed by eight million Magyars 
and two million Austrians. 

Nationalism, undoubtedly, was the main political force of 
those days. And nationalism, with the Slavs, was always con- 
nected with some Panslavism. By the third decade of the cen- 
tury, a predilection for the literatures of other Slavonic nations 
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became manifest in both the Czech and Slovak poetry and 
prose. In the beginning, it was a more pro-Polish than a pro- 
Russian movement. It was also accepted as such by the 
politicians. Palacky was distrustful of the Russian autocrat- 
ism and Havlicek, an influential Czech journalist of the epoch, 
who had spent some time in Russia, was a persuaded enemy of 
the Russian imperialist policy. That was also the reason why 
there was no official Russian delegation at the Slavonic con- 
gress which met in Prague in 1848. Only toward the end of 
the century did there come a change favoring Russia, although 
not so much among the Slovaks as among the Czechs. It can 
be said that the Czechs were almost forced into this new atti- 
tude. The German-speaking inhabitants of the duchy of Aus- 
tria proper and also the Austrians inhabiting the frontier 
districts of Bohemia and Moravia were becoming more and 
more pro-Prussian and less Danubian-minded in their poli- 
tics. And the influence of German politicians and German 
journalism in the internal affairs of the Habsburg monarchy 
was constantly growing. The Austro-Magyar compromise of 
1867 had even been prepared by a certain Beust, a German 
whom the Emperor appointed minister, although he had never 
been a citizen of the monarchy. Such events made the Czechs 
look toward France and, after the defeat of the French by 
Prussia in 1870, toward Russia. 

There was a vague expectation of new international events 
which might change the unnatural state of things in the Danu- 
bian region. Palacky, who died in 1876, used to stress, in the 
last years of his life, the fact that the kingdom of Bohemia 
was much older than the Habsburg monarchy. The Austrian 
regime in the Czech territories was comparatively milder than 
the Magyar regime in the Slovak districts, so that the Czech 
politicians were able to speak about their hopes, whereas the 
Slovaks could only wait. After a period of incertitude a new 
wave of Panslavism arrived in the late nineties with the as- 
cendancy of Karel Kramafé (1860-1937), who combined his 
fight for a general right to vote—granted finally in all Austria- 
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Hungary in 1907—with the organization of Panslavic con- 
gresses in 1908-1910. There was some skepticism as to whether 
the imperialist regime in Russia would really be able to do 
much for the small nations in the Danubian basin. Thomas 
Masaryk (1850-1937), Kramai’s colleague in the Austrian 
parliament and author of Russia and Europe, a rather tedious 
book, was one of the skeptics. But on the whole, Czech public 
opinion favored the Russians. 

But yet another trend, a clearly perceptible materialism, 
made itself characteristic in nineteenth-century life—again not 
so much among the Slovaks as among the Czechs. Whereas 
in Slovakia, one of the poorest parts of Hungary, the priests 
and the Catholic laymen were in the foreground of the public 
life, which was concentrated in Catholic organizations, on the 
other hand, in the rich and industrial Czech provinces, the 
influence of the Church was gradually declining. 

The Czechs had a rich religious tradition. Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius and the story of the archbishopric of Pannonia, the 
first Slavonic diocese, the martyrdom of St. Ludmila and St. 
Wenceslas, the missionary activities of St. Adalbert-Vojtéch 
and the role he played in the Ottonian renaissance, St. Pro- 
copius and the Slavenic liturgy in Sazava, Blessed Agnes of 
Bohemia, who was a friend of St. Clare of Assisi, and many 
minor personalities—all this was a pageant of some fame in 
Europe. In the fourteenth century, the devotio moderna of the 
Augustinian canons incited in Bohemia a strong intellectual 
movement which had its social as well as its mystical side. 
This movement, the ablest representative of which, Jan Mili¢, 
died in odore sanctitatis in Avignon, also had its martyr in St. 
John of Nepomuk, the Czech Thomas of Canterbury. It 
ended, however, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, when 
it had been permeated by Wycliffism, imported from England, 
in a turbulent period of civil wars. But the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries saw another great epoch of Czech culture, 
especially of music and poetry, of which a religious revival 
was the main source. 


A EN AO le ETE IRAE Moe Page 
os WOME SPAS ES EATEN AE SRB LORIE NORD HM Nt SIE AIA EM ‘ 
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After 1848 the priests who had played a prominent role in 
the nation’s cultural life of the preceding centuries were super- 
seded by politicians who had scarcely any interest in the social 
teaching of the Church. The most learned and influential 
among the Church dignitaries of the nineteenth and the early 
twentieth centuries, the bishops Jirsik, Brynych, and Podlaha 
and the abbot Zavoral, stood aside from political fluctuation. 
That was a rather important thing in an epoch when gradually 
the conservatives, who, of course, had hardly anything to con- 
serve, made place for the liberal radicals and they, in their 
turn, were replaced by political parties with a predominantly 
professional character. Thus the center of the political life 
was shifting into the economic field and material interests of 
the various professions were paramount in the programs of the 
new political parties. One of these parties, the Social Demo- 
crats, representing the interests of the workers, did not even 
wholeheartedly embrace the demands for a national autonomy. 
The other parties, nevertheless, supported it. But there was 
very little idealism in their activities. 

However, in Moravia, there existed groups of Catholics in 
the early forties of the nineteenth century which, led by Father 
SuSil, were forming the first workers’ unions in Central Eu- 
rope. The same interest was taken up by Father Prochazka, 
whose pupil was Thomas Masaryk before he left the Church; 
Prochazka’s book on the Problems of the Workers, published 
in the seventies, is one of the most interesting precursory works 
to the later encyclicals of Leo XIII. Therefore, when in the 
nineties a Moravian parish priest, Jan Sramek (born 1870), 
founded a political group with the aim of applying to the new 
circumstances the Christian social principles, he was not start- 
ing anything new. But he certainly found himself and his work 
in rather hostile surroundings. The Habsburg monarchy was, 
officially, a Catholic state. What was rotten in the state was 
often blamed on the Church. And what was wrong with an 
almost materialistic society was generally medicated with new 
doses of materialism. 





Ill 


In the autumn of 1918 the Czechs and Slovaks declared their 
national territories independent and formed a common repub- 
lic. It was a rather unexpected event. Thomas Masaryk, who 
had been able to leave his country at the beginning of the war 
and obtain the support of the Allies for a Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Committee formed in Paris, assured the leading Ameri- 
can personalities as late as the summer of 1918 that there 
would not be any partition of the Habsburg monarchy. Even 
the manifesto of the Czech writers, issued in May, 1917, a very 
radical declaration, did not mention an independent state. And 
the tenth of President Wilson’s famous fourteen points spoke 
only of an autonomous development of the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary. A small booklet, however, under the title Détruisez 
l’Autriche had been published in Paris in 1916 by Edward 
Benes (1884-1948), a Czech teacher who had escaped to 
France to help Masaryk. He wrote it after he had received 
the news of the persecution at home. To destroy the monarchy 
completely was a natural wish of the citizens suffering under 
the Austrian and Magyar police, and Bene reflected it in his 
booklet. This rash decision finally had its way and the five- 
seconds-before-noon proposal of the Emperor Charles to fed- 
eralize his state, issued at the end of the war, was too late. 

No less surprising was the quick way in which the politi- 
cians of the two nations acquiesced in being the leaders of a 
victorious state which no longer had to bother about its ene- 
mies. Nearly a quarter of a century earlier, in 1895, ‘Thomas 
Masaryk wrote in his book On Our Present Crisis: “If Aus- 
tria should be defeated and destroyed in a European confla- 
gration, the fate of our nation would get into the hands of 
Germany; everybody knows what that would mean.” Had he 
forgotten these lines in 1918? Another quarter of a century 
later, Kurt Schuschnigg, the unlucky chancellor of the Aus- 
trian republic who was put in jail by Hitler, could point out, 
in his book, Austrian Requiem, that Thomas Masaryk was 
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one of the chief causes of the ascendancy of Nazi Germany; 
had there been at least a Danubian federation, Hitler’s con- 
quest would not have been so fast and so easy. We shall prob- 
ably never know what Masaryk’s own opinion about these 
things was; after 1918, he grew very taciturn and although 
three times elected president he died without ever having in- 
terfered in a substantial way in the development of his state. 
But we know that, at the peace conference in Versailles, there 
was a minor quarrel between Kramaz and Bene$. Kramaf, the 
old and esteemed leader of the Czech Nationalists, wanted to 
preserve the economic unity of the Danubian countries; Benes 
was against the idea, and he won. 

The new state has been formed from the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia, the province of Moravia (containing also the remnants of 
Silesia), and from a too large portion of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. Consequently there were 7.6 million Czechs, 3.1 million 
Slovaks and Ukrainians, and 3.8 million other nationalities in 
the state of which Edward Bene’ became the permanent for- 
eign minister. To accept such a great number of minorities 
was not a necessity. In any case it would have been a sensible 
policy to be on very good terms with the neighbors. Benes 
did nothing of the sort. In 1938 when French statesmen de- 
cided not to help the “sore spot” in Central Europe and when 
the Soviet general staff told the Czechoslovak generals that it 
could not make known to them the quantity of the units or 
material which could be sent to their help, the minorities were 
almost in a state of revolution and there were no reliable 
neighbors. 

It is true that the foreign policy of Edward Bene§ was to a 
great extent his personal policy. But ina free state like Czecho- 
slovakia such a phenomenon would not have been possible 
were it not for strong support in the National Assembly. 
There, oddly enough, the group which kept most to the policy 
of a “victorious power” were the two Socialist parties, the 
Social Democrats and the National Socialists. Their initial 
preponderance had declined in the later elections, but even in 
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1935 they had, together with thirty Communists, ninety-six 
members out of three hundred deputies in the Czechoslovak 
Parliament. Every friendly move toward Austria or Hun- 
gary seemed treason to them. When Poland was invaded by 
the Soviets in 1920 they did not permit even the transport of 
arms from Western Europe for the Polish Army. When, in 
1933, Pilsudski attempted to stop the rise of Hitler at the very 
beginning, they frustrated his scheme. And, from 1935 on- 
ward, they put all their faith in the military pact with the 
Soviets. 

True, there were one hundred and twenty-nine seats in the 
parliament—according to the elections of 1935—belonging to 
the non-Socialist, democratic group of Republicans, Catholics, 
Nationalists and Artisans. The leader of the Nationalists, 
Karel Kramaf, was an outspoken enemy of any pact with Bol- 
shevik Moscow. Doubts about the real aims of the Soviet 
policy also permeated the ranks of the Republicans and the 
Artisans. The Republicans, representing the farmers, were the 
strongest single party in the state (forty-five seats). Their 
leader, Antonin Svehla (1873-1933) was a wise statesman of 
far-reaching vision; the inner consolidation of the new state 
was nis work, not Thomas Masaryk’s—as foreign observers 
sometimes seem to believe. After Svehla’s death, the new 
leader of the party, Milan Hodza (1878-1943), a Slovak 
deputy of long political experience, came forward with a con- 
crete plan for a revived Danubian federation. It was a scheme 
not only much more realistic than Bene’ alliances with distant 
Great Powers, but also much more in the line of old experi- 
ences and traditions. There were, however, two obstacles in the 
way of its realization. One was the economic protectionism of 
Hodza’s own party; it was not easy to make it agree with the 
economic integration of the Danubian countries. The other 
obstacle was the rapid ascendancy of Nazi Germany and the 
obvious necessity for quick arrangements for defense. This 
was also the reason for the split between the Catholics and the 


other democratic parties. 
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The official name of the Catholic party was the People’s 
Party. Led by two priests, the Czech Jan Sramek, whose work 
we have already mentioned, and the Slovak Andrej Hlinka 
(1864-1938), it had to face, in the years following the end of 
the war, a strong propaganda against the Church that had been 
started by the Socialists and supported by a frequent ‘“‘me-too”’ 
from the other political groups. The anti-Catholic tendency 
penetrated much deeper into other fields than into the politi- 
cal strata. It influenced the forms of education in the state 
schools to a great extent. It falsified the meaning of the promi- 
nent events in Czech history, representing the irrational Wy- 
clifism of John Huss as the top achievement of the Czech 
religious movement in the Middle Ages and characterizing 
even the insurrection led by Mathes von Thurn in 1618 as a 
Czech national enterprise. It also resulted in the creation of 
a “Czechoslovak Church,” a society which then quickly got 
rid of the main tenets of the Christian doctrine. It was not 
until a Catholic revival in the early thirties, represented by 
the activity of the Dominican fathers Braito and Haban, the 
historians Kalista and VaSica, the poets and writers Durych, 
Cep and Zahradnicek, the philosopher Pecka, and the editor 
Florian, had changed the main trend of public opinion that 
this tendency stopped. But it had already done a lot of dam- 
age and it was yet to bear fruit in the era after 1945. 

Consequently, the People’s Party had to devote all its energy 
to the defense of basic social values, such as free schools and 
religious instruction in the state schools, the laws protecting 
the family, the free organization of the Christian workers, and 
others. There were, however, two issues in which the steps 
taken by the Catholic politicians may be regarded as of proble- 
matic value. The first of them was the Slovak problem, the 
second was foreign policy. 

The Slovaks entered the Czechoslovak republic as free and 
equal partners of the Czechs. In the summer of 1918, an agree- 
ment was made at Pittsburgh between their representatives in 
the United States and Thomas Masaryk, according to which 
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the Slovaks in the republic of Czechoslovakia were to have 
their own legislation, justice, and administration. This agree- 
ment has never been put into practice. On the contrary the 
Czechs, the majority of whom were only nominal adherents of 
the Catholic Church, did not refrain from their antireligious 
activities, especially in the schools in Slovakia, where the faith 
was always a living one. This caused a gradual estrangement 
between the two nations which ev _ . led to a split inside the 
People’s Party; its seats in the parliament—forty-four in 1935 

were equally divided between the Czech People’s Party and 
the Slovak People’s Party. And, after twenty years of life 
within it, the Slovak nation as a whole had a very critical atti- 
tude toward the new state. 

As to their foreign policy, the majority of the Catholic 
politicians—even the Slovaks, including, for example, Father 
Tiso—decided to support the Benes policy, considering the 
alliance with the Soviets as the only means of defense against 
Nazi Germany. Perhaps some of them did it for bona fide 
reasons, seduced by Soviet propaganda stories about the free- 


dom of religion in Russia. At any rate it was a fatal blunder. 
Asa result the Socialists were able to overcome the opposition 
of the democratic group and Bene was free to lead his isolated 
country into the dead end of Munich. 


IV 


What happened in Czechoslovakia in the course of the last 
war is of little importance. After Munich, the disfigured 
country changed its constitution into that of a federative repub- 
lic, but it did not survive the occupation of the Czech-speaking 
provinces by the Nazi army in March, 1939. Hacha, the new 
president of the state, was forced to acquiesce in this step and 
went insane almost immediately afterwards. Bohemia and 
Moravia were then subject to a bloody Gestapo administra- 
tion of which the extirpation of the village of Lidice is the 
most memorable deed. 

Slovakia remained a semidependent state under the presi- 
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dency of Father Tiso. It must be said that this priest, who 
used to be one of the rare Slovak supporters of Benes’ foreign 
policy, did all that he could to protect Slovakia from imme- 
diate Nazi administration. Of course, he may be classified as 
a collaborator and as such Bene’ had him hanged in 1947. To 
avoid this qualification he would have had either to allow the 
Nazi to rule Slovakia without restriction or to organize an 
insurrection. But, ruled by him, Slovakia was able to save 
much of its products from the hands of the Nazis, whereas 
the whole industrial and agricultural production of Bohemia 
and Moravia served the Nazi war machine. As to the possi- 
bilities of an insurrection we have to remember that a success- 
ful military insurrection which broke out, in 1944, in central 
Slovakia, received only negligible material help from the 
Allies (because the Soviets would not have it otherwise) and 
the entire insurgent population of Warsaw was left without 
help (again because the Soviets would not have it otherwise). 

What happened, in the meantime, in Paris, London, and 
Washington, was much more important. A number of Czech 
and Slovak politicians succeeded in reaching the West. Of 
the three among them who were of prominent standing, 
Hodza, Benes, and Sranick, two had plans which differed 
from each other. Hodza was in favor of a future reorganiza- 
tion of the Danubian basin as a federation of autonomous na- 
tional units and he did not trust the Soviets. BeneS, faithful 
to his principle of ignoring previous experience, conceived his 
new task again as a work for the victory of socialism which, 
he used to say, would this time be a victory of Slavonic social- 
ism under the leadership of the Soviets. Sramek, in another 
fatal decision, of which he later, in 1947, used to speak with 
bitter disillusionment, threw his lot with Benes’. Sramek’s 
support probably persuaded the Allies to recognize Bene$ 
again as the head of Czechoslovak resistance. Hodza died in 
the United States in 1943. 

In his Memorrs, published in 1947, Bene’ tells us how as 
early as 1937—-when he had come by chance into the possession 
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of some information concerning an insurrection which was 
being prepared in Russia by Marshal Toukhachevski-—--he had 
immediately sent this information to Stalin and caused the 
imprisonment and execution of Toukhachevski. In the same 
spirit of a police agent and notwithstanding the experience he 
himself had with the Soviets in the Munich crisis, he now be- 
gan shaping his new policy. First of all he persuaded Presi- 
dent Roosevelt-—on the occasion of a secret visit to Hyde Park 

that a time would come when the Soviets would attack 
Germany and that Stalin was to be trusted by the democratic 
states of the West; the beginning of the story of disillusion 
told by James F. Byrnes in Speaking Frankly lay in that 
secret meeting. Then for a short period, before Stalin was 
dragged into the war by Hitler himself, Benes did not speak 
much about his plans and even discussed with the Polish gov- 
ernment in London the possibilities of a common federation. 
But these discussions were dropped very soon after June, 1941. 
Benes’ emissary, Ripka, then prepared a new treaty with Mos- 
cow which was duly signed in 1943. And in 1944 BeneS with 
his entire government, disregarding the warning of Winston 
Churchill, moved from London to Moscow. 

In the first days of May, 1945, an insurrection broke out in 
Prague against the Nazis. It was no small wonder that it did 
break out. The Czechs remembered well the autumn night in 
1938 when the British and French ministers told their govern- 
ment that any resistance against the Nazis would meet with 
the strong disapproval of the Western Powers. They also 
knew how many lives it cost when Bene§, in May, 1942, had 
sent from London several Czech paratroopers—-members of 
“Orel,” the Catholic gymnastic association, as there were no 
Socialist volunteers for such a task—with orders to kill the 
Gestapo commander Heidrich. Nevertheless they rose up 
almost without any arms. They were soon outnumbered by 
the remnants of the Nazi artillery concentrated in Bohemia 
and forced to broadcast for help. General Patton’s units were 
only about forty miles away, in western Bohemia, and with 
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no obstacles in front of them. But they did not move; they 
were not allowed to, because Moscow did not wish it. For 
several days the killing of small children in Prague went on, 
until the slow Soviet tanks rolled in, bringing President Benes 
and his government. 

What followed was perhaps the most curious chapter in the 
whole history of the ancient Danubian region. ‘The Czecho- 
slovak constitution from the year 1920, a legal document of 
a perfectly democratic character, was completely ignored. The 
German minority was in its greater part forced to leave the 
territory of the state. The non-Socialist political groups, the 
Republicans, the Nationalists, the Artisans and the Slovak 
People’s (Catholic) Party, were declared illegal and so was 
the formation of any new political organizations. Thousands 
of citizens were either sent to Siberia where they perished 
without any trace or were put into jail and kept there for 
months without any legal procedure. A special Communist 
militia (SNB) was erected everywhere. 

The existence of the Czech People’s Party was permitted 
by the Socialists because of the support given by Sramek to 
Bene§ on his way from Prague via London to Moscow. But 
as Sramek himself was ill and spent his days in bed complain- 
ing bitterly of his fate, an executive committee was imposed 
upon the party by the Communist minister of the interior. 
This committee was never approved by any legally convoked 
general assembly of the party and it worked hand in hand with 
the Communist secret police, especially against prominent 
members of the party whose anti-Socialist opinions were 
known. Ivan Micura, an old deputy of the party with a per- 
fect record, was deported to Siberia where he died. Canon 
Bohuslav StaSek, who had spent five years in the Dachau con- 
centration camp, had to look on while his own party—through 
a confiscating decree of the ministry of the interior—took pos- 
session of a publishing institute which he had built to serve the 
Church. And there were many other cases like that. One has 
to quote them to stress the reality of what seems, from far 
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away, a nightmare. The author of this essay was arrested, in 
February, 1946, together with some other members of organi- 
zations affiliated to Pax Romana; some of his friends were 
then kept in prison for months without any judiciary steps be- 
ing taken. Upon his release from prison he was received in pri- 
vate audience by President Benes, who told him that, however 
he regretted what was being done, he was not able to do any- 
thing against it. He was saved from a second imprisonment only 
by being elected to parliament in May, 1946. A special police 
action was also started against the young men who, following 
the example of the Czechoslovak legions fighting on the side 
of the Allies in 1914-1918, escaped to France in 1939 and then 
to Great Britain and participated in the war against the Nazis. 
Those especially who had served as pilots in the British Air 
Force were now frequently arrested and kept in prison under 
the most foolish pretexts. 

In Slovakia, where the People’s Party was forbidden, two 
groups were planned by the regime to replace it: the Slovak 
Democratic Party and, later on, the Liberty Party. Both were 
organized in a spirit similar to that of the Czech People’s 
Party and under similar Communist supervision, 

It took a full year before the general elections were organ- 
ized. In the meantime Bene§ reigned with the help of a provi- 
sional parliament which he himself had nominated. And he 
reigned in a curious way. In a public speech, for instance, he 
declared that he was in favor of nationalization of industry 
only by experimental steps; but on the next day, without being 
asked to do so by any legitimate representative of the citizens, 
he signed a decree ordering a sweeping nationalization of 
all the branches of industry. In the same unconstitutional way, 
his nominated parliament voted a cession to the Soviet Union 
of Subcarpathian Russia—which, between 1918 and 1938, was 
joined to Czechoslovakia as an autonomous territory. This spe- 
cial voting is memorable as one of the last appearances in pub- 
lic of Jan Sramek; he came to the parliament and, while the 
vote was being taken, remained seated without lifting his hand. 
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V 

The general elections in May, 1946, changed Czechoslo- 
vakia’s internal situation to a slight degree inasmuch as public 
Opinion was given an opportunity to rise from its lethargy. 

In the satellization of a state this is the crucial stage. It 
is a risky stage, also, for Soviet political strategy. It may turn 
into defeat as it did in Austria. Therefore, in most of the satel- 
lite states, the Communists just take the arrangement of the 
elections into their own hands and a sweeping victory for them 
is assured. Such was the case in Bulgaria, Poland, and the 
small Baltic states. In two cases, however, in Hungary and in 
Czechoslovakia, a comparatively free election was allowed 
with a single and, of course, very important restriction in the 
number of political parties allowed to participate. Here the 
main guarantee of the result lay in the persons of the leaders 
of the participating political groups. 

But as there were still several parties and not yet a single 
party, some competition was bound to appear. Moreover, in 
Czechoslovakia, even the dictatorial central executive com- 
mittees of the parties found it difficult to control the regional 
executives of their own organizations in the different constitu- 
encies which, according to an old custom, have a say in the 
nomination of candidates for the elections. Thus it happened 
that especially on the lists of candidates of the Czech People’s 
Party and the Slovak Democratic Party and also, in some 
exceptional cases, on the lists of the Socialist parties, names of 
men and women appeared who were not willing to become 
poetae laureati singing the praises of Joseph Stalin. 

Such new members of the parliament were supported by 
a moral revival which had its roots in the new spiritual 
trends of the thirties, already mentioned above, and which 
became manifest in the time of the Nazi occupation. Suffering 
is the mother of wisdom. There was hardly a family of which 
at least one member had not been shot by the Nazis or put 
into a concentration camp. Facing for years the cruel and 
dark reality of life people began to correct their pagan views. 
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There were several signs of this development. Booksellers 
could notice it in the authors and titles of the best sellers. Also, 
the Communist party restricted its atheist propaganda to a 
few reviews which had only a small circulation and began to 
fill their newspapers with articles on the renovation of the 
churches damaged in war. Some Communist local committees 
even organized pilgrimages to popular shrines. 

The result of the elections was also significant in this re- 
spect. Before 1938 the Czech People’s Party and the Slovak 
People’s Party had together only forty-four seats in the parlia- 
ment—that is, 14.6 per cent. Now the parties professing a 
Christian program (the Czech People’s Party, the Slovak 
Democratic Party and the Slovak Liberty Party) obtained 
together n.nety-four seats—that is, 31.3 per cent—-the Com- 
munist and the Socialist percentages being 38.8 and 29.9 re- 
spectively. Even among the deputies of the Socialist parties 
there were some who were willing to correct their views. 
Vojta Benes, for example, an elder brother of the President 
and deputy for the Social Democratic Party, had the courage 
to state openly that the anti-Christian tendency in the public 
life of the prewar years was a mistake. 

But the 68.7 per cent of votes given to the Communist Party 
and to the two Socialist parties was a no less evident sign of 
the fact that the majority of Czechoslovakia’s citizens were 
still of the opinion that the world had progressed along the 
route of the materialist evolution and that the Soviet Union 
was the leading member of that galloping procession. The ma- 
terialist education of several decades had brought its fruit. 
That this education was the real root of the Communist suc- 
cess can also be seen from the fact that whereas in Slovakia, the 
land of uninterrupted Catholic tradition, the two so-called 
Christian groups (the Slovak Democratic Party and the Lib- 
erty Party) got 64 per cent of the votes and the Communists 
and Socialists together only 36 per cent, in the much more 
materialist Czech provinces the Communist Party alone ob- 
tained 42 per cent of the votes. 
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Notwithstanding all the discussions it atuvused, even the 
relative freedom of the elections proved very soon to be an il- 
lusion. Outside parliament the deputies were given enough 
treedom of speech, and articles appeared in the press criticiz- 
ing the rapid deterioration of all branches of public affairs. 
But in the parliament it was different. On many occasions in 
the plenary sessions the votes were simply not counted, so that 
the anti-Communist deputies could not even offer any proof 
of their activity to their constituents—a thing which had been 
calculated to discredit the deputies in the eyes of the citi- 
zens. In the most important decisions, such for instance as 
concerned the foreign policy of the state, the government 
never consulted the parliament. In the summer of 1947, when 
the government was confronted with a Soviet demand not to 
participate in the Paris conference on the Marshall Plan, it 
did not even consult the parliamentary committee of foreign 
affairs, and the chairman of the committee, lvo Duchacek, a 
former Socialist newspaperman, refused my demand for an 
immediate convocation of the committee. Although the great 
majority of the citizens, including even most of the supporters 
of the Socialist parties, were in favor of participation and 
although the ministers were warned to this effect by several 
deputies, the government unanimously decided not to partici- 
pate. This was extraordinary in view of the fact that there were 
only nine Communist members in the government of twenty- 
six ministers, the seventeen non-Communists clearly having 
a preponderant majority. Through this decision, the last op- 
portunity to have new elections was probably lost. 

At that time, however, a noticeable unrest began to spread 
through the country. It was only partially due to the change 
in spiritual atmosphere, the main reason being that the eco- 
nomic situation in a state exhausted by forced exports into the 
Soviet Union was growing worse from day to day. It also be- 
came known that BeneS’ chief assistant, Ripka, was preparing 
a new commercial treaty with the Soviets which would mold 
Czechoslovak foreign trade even more according to the Soviet 
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fashion. Public meetings held by the anti-Communist depu- 
ties began to be thronged by the public much more than they 
had been during the election campaign fifteen months before. 
All that probably made the Communists decide to bring things 
to a head, which they did in a comparatively short course of 
time and in three distinct steps. 

First of all, during the autumn months of 1947, they occu- 
pied those last key positions in the police and in the army 
which were not yet in their hands. The non-Communist min- 
isters were very slow even in academically discussing these 
changes. Secondly the Communist ministers began to ignore 
the laws and to issue illegal orders. The executive committees 
of the other parties forced the majority of their deputies to 
abstain from a vote of nonconfidence, threatening them with 
deprivation of immunity. As an example of what would hap- 
pen to those who would not obey, Kempny and Bugar, two 
deputies of the Slovak Democratic Party, were deprived of 
their immunity without any legal reason whatsoever and put 
into prison. Sochorec, a deputy of the Czech People’s Party, 
who had been forced by the executive committee of his party 
to resign from the parliament, was arrested shortly afterward 
and beaten to death in jail. And thirdly, perhaps as a surprise 
to the non-Communist ministers themselves, their Communist 
colleagues ceased to obey the decisions of the government con- 
cerning personal arrangements in the' police forces. Some of 
the non-Communist ministers who still formed the majority 
of the government found no better answer than to resign from 
their offices. Some others stayed—one of them, Jan Masaryk, 
only to commit suicide. 

There was no real coup d’état in Prague in February, 1948. 
What happened was that some of the men who, ignoring the 
constitution of their own country, had abrogated its free po- 
litical life, left their offices and gave President Bene§ the op- 
portunity to nominate a new government. This, of course, 
could not be more loyal to the Soviet Union than they had 
been. Then, after some time, they began to appear, one after 
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another, in Western Europe. The only one of them who was 
arrested by the police was, curiously enough, the old sick 
priest, Jan Sramek. 

Vi 

After the new government had organized new elections 
with a single list of candidates in May, 1948, nobody in Czech- 
oslovakia had any political illusions left. It was now evident to 
everybody that there was only one political power in the 
state: the Communist Party. The intellectuals, the professors, 
and the students have either submitted to this power or have 
had to keep silence. The Protestants and the Jews have issued 
official proclamations for their churches in favor of the Com- 
munist policy. The Catholic bishops have not issued any such 
proclamation and, as is evident from the growing numbers of 
imprisoned and tortured Catholics, the government suspects 
them of clandestine activity against the state. This, of course, 
is rather foolish because the mission of the Church has never 
been to prepare political insurrections. On the contrary, Arch- 
bishop Beran of Prague, of whom the Communists are most 
afraid, was always against any participation of the clergy in 
politics; there have not been any priest-deputies in the arch- 
diocese of Prague since his consecration. 

It must be pointed out that the whole conflict between the 
Catholic hierarchy and the Communist government in Czech- 
oslovakia is of special character. Whereas in Yugoslavia and 
in Hungary the heads of the Church, Archbishop Stepinac 
and Cardinal Mindszenty, had been charged from the begin- 
ning with personal crimes and any mention of the basic ideo- 
logical conflict had been avoided, the events in Czechoslovakia 
reveal the true nature of the struggle. Archbishop Beran is, 
of course, frequently mentioned by the Communists as an 
instigator of trouble and was the first Church dignitary whose 
personal freedom was restricted. But he had spent almost all 
the time of the Nazi occupation in the Dachau concentration 
camp and was quite willing to accept the civil authority of 
the new Communist government. He did not even refuse 
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the Communist demand for a Te Deum in the Prague cathedral 
after the election of Gottwald to the presidency when Bene$ 
had resigned, in May, 1948. Therefore, it is rather difficult 
for Communist justice to charge him with any personal crime 
when he now defends the teaching mission of the Church. 
Nevertheless, people have been condemned in Communist 
states for crimes of which they had never dreamed. 

Even though the bishops would never organize an insurrec- 
tion the great issue lies between Communism and Catholicism. 
Catholic doctrine—not the policy of Catholic statesmen, such 
as that of Jan Sramek after 1935—-was always the only force 
in the history of the Czechs and Slovaks which opposed Com- 
munism. All other schools of thought have helped it, directly 
or indirectly, to grow. It is only since 1947 that the dissatis- 
faction with the economic situation has also turned against 
the Communists. As the Catholic churches in Czechoslovakia 
are now frequented by an even greater number of citizens 
than in the time of the last war, it is probable that economic 
misery had made the way to the faith more easy for some 
people. But that is not yet the final crux of things. Rea! deci- 
sions do not happen in one day. The present power of the Com- 
munists was not suddenly thrust into their hands in February, 
1948. It resulted from the materialistic education of several 
Czech generations. The damage which it is now doing may be 
repaired only by a new education away from hatred to faith— 
whatever may be the future events in the world. Christian 
morals are opposed to national pride as well as to that of any 
individual. If a new policy of the Czechs and Slovaks is to be 
based on Christian morals—and God knows when that may 
take place—it will have to aim at a new integration of the 
Danubian basin and of Europe as a whole. 





The Jerusalem Problem 
A Note on Legality 


CONSTANTINE RACKAUSKAS 


Arabian States was established by armistice agreements 

concluded between the contending parties involved in 
the conflict in Palestine. But there are three major problems 
awaiting prompt solution before the definitive peace can be 
settled: the problem of Arab refugees, the final delimitation 
of boundaries between the State of Israel and the State of Jor- 
dan, and the status of Jerusalem. In so far as they do not im- 
peril the peace, the first two problems present rather a local 
character. The problem of the status of Jerusalem has taken 
on more ample importance and in some aspects creates a very 
complicated international question, in which are involved the 
national interests of certain states as well as the interests of 
three world religions, 

The complexity of the problem of the status of Jerusalem 
is due to the conflict between two different categories of prin- 
ciples. The first category is based upon local, national and 
political factors; the second upon universal, international and 
religious phenomena. 

Within the first category of principles we find again a sharp 
opposition of interests between two neighboring states, Israel 
and Jordan, resulting from the implementation of the prin- 
ciple of self-government and independence on the one hand, 
and on the other hand from the responsibility assumed by the 
Principal Allied Powers for facilitating the establishment of 
the National’ Jewish Home in Palestine. 

If the question of Jerusalem were limited only to its na- 
tional aspect, a solution would be much easier to find. The 
history of the second half of the nineteenth century and the 
first half of the twentieth century offers to statesmen many ex- 
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amples and patterns of a more or less adequate settlement for 
such conflicts. The institution of plebiscite, the establishment 
of autonomous regimes, the transfer of populations, would be 
very helpful measures for the solution of the conflict. But this 
is only one side of the matter. 

The other side is presented by the fact that the Holy City is 
closely connected with three universal religions and therefore 
the problem of Jerusalem takes on an international, universal 
character. 

With this new aggravating factor the problem is centered in 
the establishment for the Holy City of a regime which, with- 
out violating the fundamental rights of the inhabitants or the 
terms of the Balfour Declaration, would preserve the rights of 
all religious organizations interested in Palestine, secure them 
freedom of worship, eliminate favoritism and competitive 
friction among religious groups, and guarantee the impartial 
administration as well as the dignity of the Holy Places. 

The conflict between these two different categories of prin- 
ciples may be solved only in applying to both conflicting par- 
ties certain superior rules. These rules are those which are the 
basis of the very existence of the international community of 
nations: the rules of international order based on justice. It is 
in the achievement of the supreme interest of the community 
of nations, in the promotion of the common good, that an ade- 
quate solution can be found. 

A short historical survey shows that since the fourteenth 
century the rule of Jerusalem by a state has been the source of 
conflict and wars. In the period of the reign of the Arabian 
sultans of Egypt (1333-1517) each time that the Moslems were 
at war with a Catholic Power and Moslem fanaticism was 
aroused, the Holy Places suffered. Thus, in 1452, in 1453 and 
1467 the chapels of the Holy Spirit and of David were plun- 
dered, in violation of obligations assumed by the Sultan in 

treaties concluded between the Arabian state and Catholic 
Powers. These violations of treaties were followed by protes- 
tations and diplomatic interventions at the Court of Cairo by 
the Catholic Powers. 
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In the period of the reign of the Turkish sultans (1517- 
1917), the violations were more numerous. In 1523 certain 
Christian Holy Places (e.g., the Cenaculum) were taken over 
by the Moslems and transformed into mosques. In 1552 the 
Franciscans were expelled. With the enthronization of Murad 
IV at Constantinople, a new policy was inaugurated by the 
sultans. ‘They exploited the competitive aspirations of the 
Catholic Powers with the Orthodox Powers for rights in the 
Holy Places. Exclusive rights were accorded by the sultan to 
whatever party was more generous financially to himself and 
to his ministers. As a result of such a policy, the Christian 
Sanctuaries were ceded in 1634 to the Greeks in return for the 
payment of 40,000 zechini. Against such abuse of the Holy 
Places, in 1673, France, Austria, Spain, Poland, and Venice 
addressed a collective diplomatic note of protest to the Turkish 
Government. In 1757, the Greeks under the protection of the 
Grand Vizier mutilated and destroyed the objects sacred to 
Catholics in the Holy Sepulcher. Finally, in 1847 the Greeks 
destroyed the famous Silver Star upon the Holy Grotto at 
Bethlehem. These acts reopened the question of the Holy 
Places and definitely evolved into the Crimean War 
(1854-56). 

In more recent times, in August, 1929, a series of tragic and 
bloody conflicts between the Jews and Arabs took place— 
caused by the disagreement over the Wailing Wall. 

These few facts among many others indicate that in the in- 
terest of international peace, of the dignity of the Holy Places 
and of freedom of worship in the Holy City, the city should 
be excluded from the sovereignty of one interested state or re- 
ligion. For a party in possession of the Holy Places will not 
be able to abstain from using this situation in favor of its par- 
ticular religious or political purposes. Therefore the states- 
men of our times suggest as the best solution the internation- 
alization of the Holy City, which would be administered in 
the name of some international, impartial, collective body. 
The first attempt to realize this idea we find in the Sykes-Picot 
agreement of May, 1916, according to which the central part 
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of Palestine, including Jerusalem, shall be granted an interna- 
tional administration whose form “shall be decided after con- 
sultation with Russia and subsequently in accord with the 
other Allies and the representatives of the Sherif of Mecca.” 

Later, in 1937, the so-called Peel plan, following the same 
idea, proposed to place the city of Jerusalem and some holy 
places outside the city under a permanent mandate. ‘Thus, the 
idea of the internationalization of Jerusalem, in one or another 
form, was continually alive until it found its full expression in 
the United Nations resolution of November 29, 1947. 


STATUS OF JERUSALEM IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Long before the United Nations recommended the partition 
plan of Palestine and the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
the Holy City enjoyed a special regime under the Mandatory 
Power. 

After the failure of Great Britain, as the mandatory power, 
to find a solution by the creation of an independent state or two 
independent states in Palestine with the consent of both Arabs 
and Jews, His Majesty’s Government decided to renounce the 
mandate and to place the whole problem before the United 
Nations. Mr. Ernest Bevin declared in the House of Com- 
mons: “We have therefore reached the conclusion that the 
only course now open to us is to submit the problem to the 
judgement of the United Nations” (Parliament Debates, Com- 
mons. Vol. 433, Cols. 992-3). 

The core of the British attitude in the solution of the Pales- 
tine problem, including the question of the status of Jerusa- 
lem, was and still is not to impose a solution which is not ac- 
cepted by both parties, Arabs and Jews. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan declared: “If the United Nations can find a just 
solution which will be accepted by both parties, it could hardly 
be expected that we would not welcome such a solution” 
(United Nations Special Committee on Palestine. Report to 
the General Assembly. UN Doc. A364, 3 Sept. 1947, p. 3). 

On November 29, 1947, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted, on the report of the ad hoc Committee for the 
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Palestinian question, a resolution on the partition of Palestine 
into two separate states, Jewish and Arab, and the establish- 
ment of the City of Jerusalem as a corpus separatum under a 
special international reginie and United Nations administra- 
tion. The Administrating Authority was to be accountable to 
the Trusteeship Council. 

The other main features of this statute were the following: 
the City as a small state possesses its territory, upon which it 
exercises extensive jurisdiction, with legislative, executive and 
judicial power; the inhabitants are the citizens of the City. 
The Governor of the City would be appointed by the Trustee- 
ship Council and be responsible to it. A legislative Council 
would be elected by the citizens of the City on the basis of uni- 
versal and secret suffrage and proportional representation. 
The Council has the powers of legislation and taxation. The 
Governor has the veto right on all decisions of the Council 
which are contrary to the Statute of the City. After ten years 
the residents of the City should be free to express by means of 
referendum their wishes as to possible modifications of the 
regime of the City. The resolution provided that the statute 
shall come into force not later than October 1, 1948. 

At the time the partition plan was approved by the General 
Assembly, the Arab states had opposed the internationalization 
of Jerusalem, while the Jews had accepted both the partition 
plan and the internationalization of the city. 

On January 3, 1948, the struggle between the Arabs and 
Jews started. On May 15, 1948, the United Kingdom relin- 
quished the mandate, the Jews proclaiming the existence of 
the State of Israel. The world took pleasure in the fact that 
the ancient, industrious, and homeless people of Israel had 
finally succeeded in establishing its own state. It was clearly 
a moral duty of the community of nations to create favorable 
conditions for this settlement. Certainly, the United Nations 
contributed in very large degree to this realization of the 
Zionist Movement. 

During the fighting between Jews and Arabs, a mediator 
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was nominated by the United Nations. In his mediation plans, 
initially, he proposed to place Jerusalem in the Arabian state 
of Palestine. But later he returned to the idea of a special 
regime for it. 

Upon the conclusion of the armistice agreements, Jerusa- 
lem was thus partitioned: the Old City under the control of 
Jordan, and the New City under the control of Israel. Many 
important shrines of Christianity are within the confines of 
the Old City. The New City also contains a few important 
shrines. There are more than fifty such places in the New 
City, including the Upper Room, the Church of the Visita- 
tion and the Mount of Olives (For more details see the Cath- 
olic Mind, Vol. 47, No. 1039, July, 1949, p. 440). The entire 
city of Jerusalem, therefore, is eminently sacred to the Chris- 
tians, as well as to the Jews and Arabs. 

The United Nations, however, has been consistent in its de- 
termination to carry out its plans for the internationalization 
of Jerusalem. In 1948, the General Assembly again reaffirmed 
the idea in a resolution of December 11, 1948. By this resolu- 
tion a conciliation commission was established. In the pre- 
liminary negotiations before the commission it was disclosed 
that now the Arabs’ states are ready “to accept the principle of 
an international regime for the Jerusalem area, on condition 
that the United Nations should be in a position to offer the 
necessary guarantees regarding the stability and permanence 
of such a regime” (UN Conciliation Commission. Second 
Progress Report. UN Doc. A/838, 19 April 1949, p. 4). 

The Government of Israel now projected some reservations 
so far as the internationalization of the City of Jerusalem was 
concerned. The representative of the Government of Israel 
declared to the Commission that it “accepted without reserva- 
tion an international regime for, or the international control 
of, the Holy Places in the City but could not accept the estab- 
lishment of an international regime for the City of Jerusalem.” 

The Conciliation Commission made important concessions 
to the Jewish thesis, and on September |, 1949, it transmitted 
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to the United Nations the report which contained the follew- 
ing provisions concerning Jerusalem: 
1. Jerusalem still is to be divided into two zones. 


2. The General Assembly of the UN appoints a Commission for Jerusalem 


for a period of five years. 
. A general council for Jerusalem is to be composed of seven Jews and 


seven Arabs. 
. The matters which are not reserved to the Council or to the Commis- 
sioner of the United Nations should belong to the jurisdiction of the 


Jewish and the Arab states respectively. 


The comparison of this draft with the resolution of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, showed an enormous difference. First, its terms 
would no longer have provided for a corpus separatum, that 
is, for a small sui generis state, having some prerogatives of 
state power and jurisdiction. According to this report, the 
territory of the City would have come under the sovereignty 
of the states of Israel and Jordan. The Council and the Com- 
missioner would have only limited attributive jurisdiction. 

This draft of the Conciliation Commission probably mis- 
interpreted the resolution of December 11, 1948, and when 
the case came before the General Assembly the project was 
rejected; a new resolution, similar to that of November 29, 
1947, was adopted by the Assembly on December 9, 1949. 
The salient features of this resolution are the following: “Be- 
lieving that the principles underlying its previous resolutions 
concerning this matter .. . represent a just and equitable set- 
tlement of the question,” it decides: “1. the city of Jerusalem 
shall be established as a corpus separatum under a special in- 
ternational regime and shall be administered by the United 
Nations; 2. the Trusteeship Council shall be designated to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of the administering authority. ...” 
(N.Y. Times, Dec. 8, 1949.) 

Interesting in this resolution is the provision that the 
Trusteeship Council “shall not allow any actions taken by any 
interested government or governments to divert it from adopt- 
ing and implementing” the statute (N. Y. Times, Dec. 
8, 1949). 
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The reactions of Arabs and Jews soon after the vote were 
substantially opposed. While Dr. Charles Malik, chairman 
of the Lebanese delegation, declared the resolution “a most 
solemn affirmation of deep religious Christian and Arab 
interest in the fate of Jerusalem,” Mr. Moshe Sharett, Israeli 
Foreign Minister, said that “it is a dark day for the United 
Nations (N. Y. Times, Dec. 10, 1949). 

The dissatisfaction with, and the opposition to, the reso- 
lution by the Government of Israel reached its culminating 
point in the declaration by the Government of Israel of its 
intention to transfer the capital of Israel to Jerusalem. This 
meant an open conflict with the United Nations. On Decem- 
ber 13, 1949, the premier of Israel, David Ben-Gurion, made 
a statement to the Israel Knesset in which he declared that 


for the State of Israel there is, has been and always will be one capital only, 
Jerusalem, the Eternal. So it was 3000 years ago, and so it will be, we 
believe, until the end of time. As soon as the fighting stopped we began trans- 
ferring government offices to Jerusalem, and creating conditions which a 
capital needed—effective communications, economic and technical arrange- 
ments. We are continuing with the transfer of the Government to Jerusalem 
and hope to complete it as soon as possible (N. Y. Times, Dec. 14, 1949). 


In the same statement the Premier indicates for what rea- 
sons the United Nations resolution is unacceptable for Israel: 
“We cannot lend ourselves to take part in the enforced sepa- 
ration of Jerusalem, which violates without need or reason the 
historic and natural rights of a people which dwells in Zion.” 
In another place in this declaration he states: ‘““This decision 
is utterly incapable of implementation, if only for the deter- 
mined and unalterable opposition of the inhabitants of Jer- 
usalem themselves” (of. cit.). 

On December |4, Mr. Ben-Gurion declared that “Israel is 
aligned against the whole world.” He referred to three forces 
that had formed an alliance in favor of the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem—the Arab States, the Roman Catholic 
countries and the Communist nations. 

Great Britain, though voting against the resolution, con- 
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demned the declaration on the movement of the capital to 
Jerusalem in the following declaration made by the spokes- 
man of the Foreign Office: “We regret that Israel, which is 
a member of the United Nations, should have thought fit to 
flout its authority” (N.Y. Times, Dec. 16, 1949). 

The strongest reaction to this move of the Israeli capital was 
expressed by the representative of France. Mr. Henri Lauren- 
tie, French delegate in the Trusteeship Council, introduced a 
resolution by which the Trusteeship Council seriously called 
to the attention of the Goverment of Israel the very grave con- 
sequences which might arise from the nonobservance of the 
resolution of the General Assembly. On December 20, 1949, 
the French draft resolution, amended by Belgium, the Philip- 
pines, Iraq and the Soviet Union, was adopted by the Trustee- 
ship Council and authorized Mr. Garreau to invite Israel to 
remove the governmental departments from Jerusalem. On 
December 31, the Israel Government formally turned down 
the request on the ground that the Council’s powers do not 
include the capacity to call for the revocation of administra- 
tive acts by the governments of member states in territories for 
whose administration and security they are responsible. 

In the last stage of events, the Trusteeship Council is now 
preparing a draft statute for the City of Jerusalem. On Jan- 
uary 6, 1950, some guiding principles according to which the 
president of the Trusteeship Council would prepare the new 
statute were unofficially published. According to this source, 
instead of internationalizing an area of seventy-four square 
miles, including all of Jerusalem and its environs, as adopted 
by the General Assembly, the internationalization would 
apply only to a fraction of that area—a little more than half 
of the Old City and small areas of the New City. Israel would 
be permitted to establish her capital in the New City. 


OBLIGATORY FORCE OF THE UN RESOLUTION 


The first question relating to the problem of the implemen- 
tation of the United Nations resolution is the question of its 
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binding character. If the resolution is not binding upon the 
states, including Israel and Jordan, if it is only a recommenda- 
tion, then, naturally, the opposition of Israel and Jordan to 
the resolution is only of political character and does not con- 
stitute a violation of international law. But the examination 
of the case in the light of the Charter leads us to the conclusion 
that the resolution is binding and has an obligatory character. 
The following arguments support this thesis: 

By virtue of Article 132 of the Treaty of Sevres, concluded 
on August 10, 1920, between Turkey and the Allies, Turkey 
renounced her sovereignty and rights over Palestine in favor 
of the Principal Allied Powers. Although the treaty of Sevres 
was not ratified by Turkey, so far as the territories are con- 
cerned, the Allied Powers gave full effect to it. 

In April, 1920, the Allied Supreme Council at San Remo 
decided to confer the mandate for Palestine upon Great 
Britain. According to the customary international law of that 
time, the Allies might have partitioned the Turkish territories 
among themselves and annexed them. But they adopted a new 
system. They entrusted one of themselves with the adminis- 
tration of the territory. 

In the mandate there is no mention of cession of territory 
to the mandatory power. The mandatory powers agree to 
exercise the mandate on behalf of the League of Nations, and, 
with the establishment of the United Nations, in the name of 
the latter organization. The mandatory power was thus 
entitled to administer the territory, not as the sovereign power 
but as a trustee responsible both to the international com- 
munity in the name of which the mandate was conferred and 
to those for whose benefit the mandate was created. 

Thus, it is the United Nations which is the supreme organ 
in the matter of mandates or trusteeships, as they are called 
in the Charter. 

What powers may the United Nations exercise in respect 
to the trust territories? Article 75 of the Charter specifies that 
the trusteeship is established for the administration and super- 
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vision of such territories, not for their cession or disposition. 

This administration and supervision is limited by the objec- 
tives provided in Article 76 of the Charter, where under 
paragraph 4 there is mention of the promotion of “the pro- 
gressive development of inhabitants towards self-government 
or independence as may be appropriate to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and its people and freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.” 

If the powers of the United Nations are limited, who 
finally may decide upon the destiny of territories? And here 
we are confronted with the crucial problem of the situs of 
sovereignty in the trust territories. 

Opinion upon this matter is far from being unanimous. 
Some proposed solutions of the question may be briefly 
enumerated : 

1. The sovereignty resides in the Principal Allied Powers, 
because Turkey renounced sovereignty in their favor. This 
conception was defended by Lord Balfour at the 18th Session 
of the League of Nations. 2. The Allied Powers passed this 
sovereignty to the League of Nations. 3. The sovereignty 
resides in the mandatory power. 4+. The sovereignty is vested 
in the inhabitants of the mandated area. 5. The last theory 
denies the existence of sovereignty over the trust territory. It 
is an institution without sovereignty. The territory is held in 
trust for the future sovereign. 

It seems to me that the theory which corresponds most to 
reality should receive most credit. In this respect we find that 
the United Nations and the population concerned are most 
entitled to decide upon the final disposition of the territories. 
The population has not the capacity to act alone, but the 
United Nations is also limited in its powers. It has to act in 
favor of the population. Consequently, we may suppose that 
the sovereignty resides in the population of the trust territory 
but that the limited exercise of this sovereignty is committed 
to the UN. 

The problem of the mandate of Palestine is complicated by 
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the special provision in favor of the National Jewish Home. 
By the Balfour Declaration the United Kingdom and later 
the Allied Powers promised the Jewish people to facilitate 
the establishment in Palestine of a National Home for the 
Jewish people. Article 2 of the British mandate reaffirms 
that promise more precisely: 

Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical connection of 
the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting their 
national home in that country... . 

The mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country under such 


political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home... . 


Both Declaration and mandate mention the safeguarding 
of the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine irrespective of race and religion. 

This mandate was confirmed by the Council of the League 
of Nations on July 24, 1922. 

After May 15, 1948, when the British Government re- 
linquished the mandate, the United Nations legally became 


the full master of all affairs, and is limited in its decision only 
by the Charter and former agreements resulting from the Bal- 
four Declaration. 

The decisions, therefore, of the General Assembly in this 
matter are not mere recommendations as in the cases provided 
for in Articles 10, 11, 13, and 14 of the Charter, but are 
obligatory in relation to its members and especially in relation 
to the directly interested parties. For in this domain the United 
Nations has a decisive power, and no mere recommending 
power. By its decisions it will use powers which belong to it 
exclusively in relation to the trust territories. 

The only problem which may arise is whether the resolution 
of the General Assembly in the trusteeship field may be in- 
validated on the ground of its being contradictory to superior 
rules of international law, international order and justice. 

As I have tried to demonstrate above, international order 
and peace require that the Holy Places be granted a separate 
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statehood, independent of neighboring states and administered 
under the direct supervision of the most qualified organ of the 
international community of nations—the UN organization. 

On November 30, 1949, Mr. Eban, the representative of the 
Israeli at the United Nations, stated before the ad hoc Political 
Committee that the Government of Israel advocated the es- 
tablishment of a functional system of internationalization 
whereby a United Nations representative would exercise 
jurisdiction for the protection of the Holy Places. With regard 
to the Jewish area, Israel considered a formal agreement as 
“the most effective and binding method of implementing 
United Nations jurisdiction of the Holy Places” (UN Gen. 
Assembly, A/AC.31/SR.49,p. 8. Nov. 30, 1949). 

From this declaration it follows that the Government of 
Israel will consider as binding only such an agreement as is 
signed by its representative. Secondly, it proposes the system 
of functional internationalization for the Old City ruled by 
the Arabs. 

On the basis of this functional internationalization the 
dominant idea is the protection of the Holy Places. “There 
can be no doubt that the religious objective in Jerusalem is 
the safeguarding of the Holy Places. Any particular statute 
or regime, devised in the past or in the present, is merely a 
means to that end” (Statement by Mr. A. S. Eban, Dec. 6, 
1949, before ad hoc Political Committee. Israel Office of In- 
formation. GA. 51. page 7). 

If the purpose of the special regime for Jerusalem were 
only the safeguarding of the holy places from destruction, as 
in the case of any other historical monuments, and of guaran- 
teeing free accessibility to them, the problem would be simpli- 
fied and agreement would be easy to reach. 

But the purpose of internationalization is much wider. It 
consists in the actual and material safeguarding of the holy 
places and in the freedom of their accessibility, as well as in the 
preservation of that peace on a wider scale which may be dis- 
turbed by conflicts in the Holy Places. This high purpose of 
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the United Nations is based on its resolution on international- 
ization—to preserve the future peace in granting such places 
an administration which would be above the interest of any 
church or religion and above the particular interest of any 
nation or state. It is impossible to guarantee this peaceful 
status in the Holy Places without peace in the city of 
Jerusalem. That is why it is not enough to take only these 
places under the international regime. The tranquility of the 
Holy Places, freedom of worship, impartial administration, 
depend upon the tranquility, the freedom and stability of the 
City. What security may be given the Holy Places if in the 
nearby streets fighting occurs between the parties, if pilgrims 
are molested in the hotels and restaurants of the city, if priests 
are insulted and if public services such as electric power, 
water supply and others, are rendered in a discriminatory way. 
Consequently, it is preferable that the entire city be placed 
under such an exceptional regime. It is only by this inter- 
nationalization of the City that complete suppression of the 
source of conflicts can be brought about. 

Another important problem is connected with the Inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem. It is the question of the violation 
of the right of self-government and independence for the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. Article 73 of the Charter stipulates 
that the authority administering trust territory has the obliga- 
tion to develop self-government for the inhabitants (Article 76 
adds the phrase, “the independence”). But both articles 
stress the conditions: in the first-mentioned article, “within 
the system of international peace and security”; in the second, 
“as may. be appropriate to the particular circumstances of 
each territory and its people.” 

From these provisions we see that the rights of self-govern- 
ment and independence are not absolute rights but are sub- 
ordinated to such conditions as international peace, security, 
and the particular circumstances of each territory and its 
people. Recent history offers many examples where these 
rights were denied for superior reasons. After World War I 
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the Aland Islands were assigned to Finland despite the ex- 
pressed desire of the population in favor of Sweden. Some 
parts of Eastern Germany were assigned to Poland although 
the majority of the population was German. To keep the peace 
and the balance of powers in Central and Southern Europe, 
Germany and Austria were forbidden to form a unified state. 
The internationalization of Jerusalem aims at the preservation 
of general as well as local peace. It is based upon a higher 
norm which subordinates the right of self-government and 
independence. 

Finally, the resolution on internationalization does not 
commit the Jewish and Arabian inhabitants to administration 
by a foreign nation, as was and still is the case with the Aland 
Islands. The United Nations administration means the admin- 
istration of Jews and Arabs as well, so far as they are members 
of the organization. In this respect the churches and religious 
organizations are in a more unfavorable situation, because 
they are not members of the UN and are unable to defend 
their rights directly. Also, internationalization does not sup- 
press local self-government. 

Internationalization only limits the right to join a neighber- 
ing national state. A similar situation existed for Danzig, and 
now exists in Austria and Trieste. 

In conclusion, it is clear that the permanent territorial 
internationalization of the Holy City and some other localities 
is the best way to secure the peace in this domain with the 
minimum of restriction and limitation for the inhabitants. 
This internationalization serves the common good of the inter- 
national community of nations and does not violate justice. 

Therefore the resolution of the General Assembly on inter- 
nationalization is binding in law and in conscience for all 
members of the international community. They should facili- 
tate its implementation. 





Christopher Dawson 


A Note on Experience 


UMAN experience, which is constantly contradicting theory,” said 
Johnson to Boswell, “is the great test of truth.” He then paid his 
respects to the rationalist France of his day: “The French writers,” 

he said, “are superficial ; because they are not scholars, and so proceed upon 
the mere power of their own minds; and we see how little power they have.” 
All this—and Johnson had much more in the same vein—was said about 
thirty years before Burke laid down the consequences of his distinction 
between the facile and revolutionary intellectualism of the Jacobins and a 
traditionalist decorum consisting in a certain modesty in the face of the in- 
stitutions and sentiments generated by human experience. Johnson's state- 
ment of the traditionalist position deserves to be remembered along with 
Burke's if only to symbolize the fact that Burke was not concocting a theory 
ad hoc for the defense of privilege when privilege was in danger. He was 
simply giving more pointed expression to an attitude widely prevalent in 
England long before the situation in France became acute, prevalent, too, 
among people who, like Johnson, had little in the way of privilege and 
whose attitude was, therefore, an honest conviction and not something bred 
by fear in a time of revolutionary crisis. In short, a segment of English 
thought resisted certain aspects of the Enlightenment. This segment found 
its most brilliant but by no means its only exponent in Burke. Today one 
can still observe in some English thinkers evidences of a traditionalism 
which, never having yielded to the delusive hopes of the Enlightenment, 
was equally unaffected by the nineteenth-century reaction, the primitivism 
and heady nationalism taken up by Continental thinkers with results at best 
of questionable value and at worst disastrous. 

Johnson and Burke are an almost necessary prologue to Mr. Dawson's 
Religion and Culture,’ for the book (like much of Mr. Dawson's work) is 
evidence not only of the continued existence of what I have called’ English 
traditionalism but of its subtlety, its power to absorb new experience and 
learning, and, above all, of its relevance to our present malaise. At the 
outset, Mr. Dawson confronts two disciplines: Natural Theology, a sub- 
ject to which he was committed in delivering the Gifford Lectures, and 
its nineteenth-century successor, Comparative Religion. The second of these, 
to be sure, arose as a reaction to the first; yet each, as Mr. Dawson sees 
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it, was vitiated by its own kind of apriorism, what Johnson called “theory” 
and Burke might have called “metaphysics.” The Natural Theology of 
the Enlightenment, in its rationalist scorn of religious experience, “re- 
duced the Living God of Christian tradition to the celestial engineer of 
the cosmic mechanism.” The science of comparative religion, through its 
positivist assumptions, “created a museum of dead cults and anthropological 
curiosities.” To neglect the experimental content of the religious writing 
found wherever men could write and the religious content of the various 
cults however primitive is to sin against human experience and to reduce 
mankind's past to a delusion. Mr. Dawson refuses to do this and, conse- 
quently, accepts as valid the human awareness of “the transcendent spiritual 
Being, the presence of which is obscurely felt in the profoundest states of 
human consciousness.” This awareness is at the basis of most historical 
manifestations of religion. A sound Natural Theology will be directed, in 
the first place, to an examination of these historical manifestations. It will 
then be in a position to fulfill its function as “the indispensable link be- 
tween theology and philosophy and between the world of historic religion 
and the domain of rational thought.” 

Using Natural Theology thus defined as an instrument of analysis, Mr. 
Dawson, in a panoramic view of a large number of different societies, de- 
velops the main theme of his lectures, the relation beween religion and 
culture. By “culture” he means the form of a society, that which makes 
the difference between a society and “a crowd or collection of individuals 
brought together by the needs of the moment.” The religious experience 
arrived at cultural expression, for example, through the prophet, notably 
in Islam, but also in more primitive cultures; even in the West in modern 
times Rousseau is easily recognizable as a secularized prophetic type, and 
the Marxian leader often shows a vatic spirit incongruous with his mate- 
tialist ideology. Primitive priesthood developed as organ of a higher culture 
most typically in Hinduism. In the West it survived in secularized form 
in such men as Matthew Arnold, priest of culture, and Emerson. Primitive 
sacred kingship attained its typical higher expression in Egypt, but Western 
ideas of the just ruler derive, ultimately, from the same source. Primitive 
man was a contemplative and an artist long before he was an engineer. 
From his essentially religious apprehension of a divine order of nature, 
both natural science as it developed in western Europe and the concept 
of natural law, which reached its most typical expression in Confucianism, 
are derived. 

Mr. Dawson’s panoramic view leads him, on a more general level, to 
the same conclusions he had already come to with regard to Western cul- 
ture in his earlier work, Progress and Religion. In the West, our ideas of 
justice and humanity, everything that constitutes us as a society, are, how- 
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ever secularized, of religious origin. Not only in the West but throughout 
the world, religion or at least ideas originating in religion have provided 
the social nexus. The alternative, everywhere, to permitting these ideas free 
social expression can only be the establishment of a pseudo-social order 
vi et armis. Avoiding such illustration of this unpleasant truth as could 
easily be found nearer home, Mr. Dawson mentions the antitraditionalist, 
that is anti-Confucian, school of legal positivists who, in the third cen- 
tury B.c., influenced the statesmen of the empire of T’s’in and “deluged 
China with blood.” 

The broader point of view in the present work enables Mr. Dawson 
to make some observations on the importance of religion as a means of 
intercultural communication. It was, for example, the priests of the Near 
East who were the intermediaries between their culture and that of the 
Hellenistic world. The higher religions have succeeded in uniting many 
different cultures into international supercultures like that of Islam and 
medieval Christendom. Religion is not necessarily a conservative cultural 
force but can be an instrument for cultural change and assimilation. 

The present book differs from Progress and Religion in its greater sense 
of urgency. As a cultural force, religion is subject to dangers from two op- 
posite directions. The first danger derives from the essentially supracultural 
character of the religious experience itself. The world-scorning negation 
of Buddhism, at least in some of its varieties, is merely an extreme mani- 
festation of a tendency which elsewhere gives rise to sects opposed to 
the cultural expression of the parent religion. From the point of view of 
the religious experience in its purity, the institutions through which religion 
makes itself felt as a cultural force are likely to seem unimportant, soiled 
by contact with a wicked world, or even responsible for the imperfections of 
the culture in which they function. Thus sects, often without intending it, 
hamper the free cultural expression of religion and contribute to the secu- 
larization of culture. On the other hand, a religion which is not constantly 
renovated by contact with religious experience will degenerate into a mere 
system of social forms like the musical banks in Butler’s Erewhon or, to use 
Mr. Dawson’s example, like the Roman civic religion in its later days. 
Western Christendom went down under the combined assault of both 
these forces, and for centuries the West has subsisted on a liberal human- 
ism which is merely a secularized version of medieval Christendom. But 
now liberal humanism, moving farther and farther from the source of its 
strength, has paled into extinction, and, at a time when the induence of 
culturally integrated religion is of particular importance, the West faces 
the world empty-handed. Religion still exists and, in a sense, flourishes, but, 
having lost its organic relation with culture, it exists “as a spirit without 
a body.” On the other hand, “our secularized scientific world culture is a 
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body without a soul.” A new culture in which the spiritual element has 
been reintegrated has become indispensable for human survival. 

Although the United States is mentioned only once, Mr. Dawson's book 
is decidedly relevant to the situation on this side of the Atlantic. In the first 
place, it proclaims in a voice far less strident but no less emphatic than 
that of the existentialists that European liberal secularist humanism, in- 
herited from the Enlightenment and already senile in 1939, was a casualty 
in the last war. It is equally obvious—and this is the substance of Mr. 
Dawson's one remark about us——that liberal secularist humanism with its 
attendant Jacobin faith in easy mechanistic solutions is very much alive among 
us. Indeed, the two forces which, attacking from opposite sides, reduced 
medieval Christendom to its secularist shadow have both been particularly 
strong here. Sects have bourgeoned in America, and, if the penchant for 
a pure form of experimental religion to which Mr. Dawson believes sects 
often owe their origin is no longer a prominent feature of our spiritual 
landscape, the resulting suspicion of the cultural effects of religious insti- 
tutions is nowhere more noisily expressed. On the other hand, it is indubit- 
able that the United States has been more deeply affected by the Enlighten- 
ment than modern England. A certain amount of Jacobinism—how much 
is disputable and may be left to historians of political thought—has been 
with us since our national beginnings. The facile blueprint for a brave new 
world which is to arise once the past has been destroyed unquestionably 
fascinates not only the popular mind but minds that should know better. 
Now, in common with a number of other recent products of English and 
Continental thought, Mr. Dawson's book suggests that, in our too exclusive 
insistence on the secularist and Jacobin aspects of our traditions, we are 
more and more cutting ourselves off from our natural allies, those parts 
of the world where, through good fortune or inherent strength, the spirit 
of Christian humanism is still offering effective resistance to materialist 
politics. There is a danger that oug friends will find our frame of refer- 
ence outmoded and our ideas increasingly foolish. 

Mr. Dawson's book is, however, uniquely valuable in that it contains 
hints, at least, of where we can find a remedy within our own traditions— 
and any other remedy has only a theoretical interest. Despite the fact that 
traditionalism has at present no political expression and little conscious ex- 
pression of any kind among us, it is nonetheless part of our national back- 
ground. In sharing with Mr. Dawson the English language and its litera- 
ture, we have living contact with those English minds who, like Johnson 
and Burke, resisted the more facile assumptions of the Enlightenment in the 
name of human experience. English common law, another source of the 
traditionalist attitude, is basic to our institutions as well as to those of Eng- 
land. Finally, we have not only a tradition of Jacobin hopes but, in incong- 
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ruous union with it, a tradition of hard-headed respect for facts which, 
when more facts come into its ken, may well turn into a respect for the 
totality of human experience. Perhaps a hopeful sign of a change for the 
better in the American climate of opinion is the increased interest in the 
thought of Burke. If that may be taken as a symptom, perhaps we are on 
the way to the recovery of a wisdom which, while a little sad in contrast 
to the inflated hopes of the Jacobins, is doubtless much better suited to the 
realities of the present. It will not offer a facile cure for our present prob- 
lems, but, as Mr. Dawson’s book shows, it will at least provide a frame 
of reference within which solutions may be intelligently discussed. 
Fordham University. CHARLES DONAHUE. 
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Book Reviews 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Tue Vrrat Center. The Politics of Freedom. By Arthur M. Schiesinger, 

Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. Pp. x, 274. $3.00. 

The theme of Mr. Schlesinger’s book revolves around the part that the 
Liberal must play, both on the domestic and the international stage, in the 
world of today and of tomorrow. The author analyzes the failure of the 
Right and the failure of the Left to measure up to the needs of the times and 
to the demands of dynamic and effective leadership. He concludes with a 
plea for a Fighting Faith in Freedom as the sword and slogan of the true 
Liberal. ‘The destiny of democracy and the hope of the future of free peoples 
will depend upon the ability of the individual to rise to the responsibilities 
that this fight for freedom lays upon him. 

The author’s analysis of Totalitarianism and the psychological factors that 
induce men to accept it is the best that we have read anywhere. His exposé 
of the development and the techniques of Communism in America is keen 
and adequate, bringing together in one chapter much good material that one 
may have read in fragmentary form elsewhere. 

In dealing with the failure and the threat of the Right and the lack of 
political and social leadership from that quarter, the author is less critical 
than we think the case deserves. The threat to freedom rooted in the tradi- 
tional attitudes created in the past by the rise of Industrialism and frozen 
into the hard mold of concentrated power in the present might merit a more 
detailed and a sharper ¢lagnosis in keeping with the development of the 
subject of the book. 

Henry Wallace and his nondescript little band of “dough-faces,” as the 
author characterizes them, are given a degree of space and prominence out 
of proportion to what they deserve. One might get the impression that 
Wallace's abortive attempt to be President was a major movement in history. 
The book has so many fine and well-developed passages that the intrusion 
of too much of Mr. Wallace is a blemish. Henry might have been disposed 
of in a few paragraphs as sound and fury, symbolizing little or nothing. 

Similar concrete incidents and mention of personalities of mediocre stature 
and of but current interest are little let-downs from more lofty tone of 
thought. The passage dealing with ‘Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson, on the other hand, is a splendid summary. 

It is clear both from incidental remarks and from the absence of any 
reference to Catholic social thought that Professor Schlesinger is either 
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unfamiliar with or unsympathetic toward the Church's attitude on social 
questions. It is regrettable that a man of such talent should be deprived of 
the light that Leo XIII and Pius XI, for instance, have thrown on these 
subjects in the many papal encyclicals that have been promulgated. 

He sets his face against “authoritarianism,” as do most of the modern 
liberals who feel that freedom is a monopoly belonging only to those who 
make man a sovereign and independent being in his own right. The possi- 
bility that the Creator from whom we derive our inalienable rights may have 
a real relationship with the creature and his freedom is never alluded to. 
Freedom is not the prerogative of the atheist or the pagan alone. 

Paradoxically, the author's solution to his dilemma of preserving individual 
initiative while recognizing the need of restrictions parallels in some respects 
the philosophy of the Vocational Groups expressed in the papal encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno. 

The Vital Center is a book well worth reading. We recommend it par- 
ticularly to those of conservative bent who feel that anyone who disagrees 
with them is a radical. Professor Schlesinger is a professed radical. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Wituua J. Smirn. 


Last CALL For Common Sense. By James P. Warburg. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949. Pp. viii, 311. $3.00. 

Mr. Warburg has no faith in the United Nations because it is a league of 
sovereign states. He demands a league of sovereign peoples. He wants 
“world law” to be enforced by a “world organization.” He believes it very 
unfortunate that we have concentrated our attention upon a “stop Russia” 
campaign instead of devoting our energies to a worldwide positive program 
of reconstruction. Less emotionalism upon our part when Russia is men- 
tioned would also help, he asserts. 

Mr. Warburg wrote his book before we were willing to admit that Russia 
has atomic weapons. As long as we thought that Russia did not have the 
“secret” of the atomic bomb, we were considering war as an undesirable but 
nevertheless possible alternative to a peaceful solution because we believed 
that we could defeat Russia. Even if that were possible it would be at the 
cost of destroying Europe because, Mr. Warburg reminds us, the Russians 
would immediately occupy Europe to the Atlantic in the event of war. 
Every child, but not necessarily every Congressman or general, knows that. 

What does Mr. Warburg think of the Truman Doctrine? Not much. 
And the Marshall Plan? He views it with some degree of favor. He is 
very critical of the analysis of world affairs presented by Mr. Truman on 
March 17, 1948. The President blamed Russia for world unrest on that 
date. Mr. Warburg reminds us of the United Nations Declaration of Janu- 
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ary, 1942, signed by Russia, England, and the United States. In that instru- 
ment the signatories renounced any territorial changes which did not conform 
to the freely expressed wishes of the people concerned. Mr. Warburg 
mentions what everyone knows, that these pledges were abrogated at Teheran 
and at Yalta, when the Western Powers purchased Russian help in the war 
against Japan by agreeing to Soviet annexation of territory in Europe and in 
Asia. Thus the basis for a just and honorable peace, if it ever existed, was 
discarded by us before the war ended. 

The author then cites the Potsdam Agreement which Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Stalin signed in August, 1945, and observes that it sanctioned the 
annexation of German territory by Russia and Poland and permitted the 
forcible expulsion from their homes of thirteen million Germans. This was 
an open violation of the United Nations Declaration of January, 1942. Just 
for the sake of the record, Mr. Warburg mentions that the Potsdam Agree- 
ment was violated first by France, then by Russia, and finally by us. 

Mr. Warburg then proceeds to tell us that we have undermined the United 
Nations by our unilateral action in China, in Greece, in Turkey, and in Italy. 
While freely admitting that the Russians have destroyed the freedom of 
various nations in central and in eastern Europe, he reminds us that we 
deliberately allowed the Red Army to “liberate’’ Czechoslovakia. Our Third 
Army sat and waited at Pilsen until the Russians had occupied Prague. 
Such were the orders from Washington. 

He asserts that our position in foreign affairs is due to the bad judgment 
of Roosevelt and of Truman. Warburg believes that it is childish to blame 
the Russians for mistakes made by our own freely elected officials. Ile 
believes that the armament race favored by our present leaders will take us 
into war, if it does not bankrupt us before the war is begun. In his final 
chapter Mr. Warburg presents a rather detailed program which he believes 
we should follow. It seems rather promising, or at any rate better than 
our present foreign policy. 

Loyola University, Chicago. PAUL KINIERY. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DictatrorsHip. Crisis Government in the Modern De- 
mocracies. By Clinton L. Rossiter. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 322. $5.00. 

The term, “dictatorship,” is used these days in almost as over-extended and 
vague a way as the word “democracy.” Dictatorship and democracy are 
considered contradictory to each other. If Mr. Rossiter’s book had no other 
merits, it has that of having recalled the true essence of “‘dictatorship,”” which 
is compatible with any, and especially with a democratic, form of government. 
This has been the traditional use of the term since Livy, until the over- 
simplifications together with the propagandistic needs of our time identified 
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it with autocracy or tyranny. The author states that the complex system 
of the democratic, constitutional state is essentially designed to function under 
normal, peaceful conditions, and is often unequal to the exigencies of a great 
national crisis. The government must in these cases be temporarily altered 
to whatever degree is necessary to overcome the peril and restore normal 
conditions. This basic concept is historically found in the Roman republic, 
to which we owe the concept and the term, “dictatorship.” 

Constitutional dictatorship as “crisis government” is then treated in con- 
sidering the legal theory and political practices of the German (Weimar), 
the (third) French republic, Great Britain and the United States. In regard 
to Germany the discussion centered around the extraordinary presidential 
powers grounded on Article 48 of the Constitution. This provision first 
served to defend the republic, particularly when Chancellor Bruening faced 
an inwardly paralyzed parliament, but it eventually enabled Hitler to seize 
power. In France constitutional dictatorship is founded on the “State of 
Siege,’ which depends on a law given by parliament for individual emer- 
gency. In Great Britain martial law functions on the strength of an execu- 
tive act. In both countries, however, delegated legislation provided the 
cabinets with the main additional powers to meet the emergencies during 
the two World Wars and the economic crisis between the wars. Parliaments 
stepped into the background temporarily but the fundamental structures of 
the constitutions were not altered. An exception to this is the regime in 
France of Marshal Pétain, to whom full and even constituent powers were 
given. In the same way, in the United States, Congress had to yield powers 
only temporarily to the Chief Executive during the emergencies of the Civil 
War, the two World Wars and the depression in 1933. Lincoln exercised 
dictatorial powers, part of which were hardly compatible with the Constitu- 
tion. The United States possesses a potent crisis institution in the President. 

There are some details in this book which should be objected to, as when 
reference is made to the royal prerogative or the common law in England. 
The royal prerogative is a part of the common law. The contention that 
concentration of power in a democracy has to overcome the inefficiencies of 
the doctrine of the separation of powers seems to be too general. ‘The 
Constitution of the United States is, per se and originally, not a democratic 
one, and this applies even more to Great Britain. On the other hand, the 
constitutions of Weimar-Germany, France and Great Britain are not 
separation-of-powers constitutions, as compared with the Constitution of the 
United States. This criticism does not diminish the value of Mr. Rossiter’s 
book, which, besides, is equipped with a rich material of bibliographic, historic 
and legal-case references. 

Catholic University of America. Perer BERGER. 
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SociaL THrory anv Sociat Structure. Toward the Codification of 
Theory and Research. By Robert K. Merton. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1949. Pp. 423. $5.00. 

The present-day state of sociology, especially of American sociology, is 
highly peculiar. Innumerable monographs and articles on topics consid- 
ered sociological appear yearly, but great mental effort is needed to relate 
them to one another and to ascribe to them definite locations in the building 
of the science engendered by Comte. The reason is evident: there is very 
little theoretical work being done in the field, and, in the majority of cases, 
it is performed on the textbook level, which of necessity implies oversimplifica- 
tion and incompleteness. 

Only by way of exception does one come across works like those of P. 
Sorokin or T’. Parsons which really increase our knowledge about the general 
properties of society, and to the small number of such works belongs R. K. 
Merton's Social Theory and Social Structure. A large part of the volume 
consists of papers already published, but these have been revised and given 
new meaning in the framework of a masterpiece of analysis entitled “‘Mani- 
fest and Latent Functions” (pp. 21-81). This is an attempt to “codify” 
functional analysis in sociology. 

In the course of the last few years there has been much talk of such an 
analysis, which is by no means novel: Comte’s consensus socialis and Pareto’s 
view of society as a system in equilibrium have anticipated it. But the more 
talk, the more confusion there has been—and the less result. 

Merton's analysis consists of a critical part where he shows, with insuper- 
able lucidity, the inconsistencies reigning among functionalists and the un- 
scientific character of many of their postulates. This is followed by a con- 
structive part where a ‘“‘paradigm” for functional analysis is offered, a bril- 
liant formulation of the particular problems which must be solved by a 
sociologist to achieve functional analysis of any social structure or of a cul- 
ture system. 

Methodological discussions have been superabundant in sociology and, as a 
rule, have remained sterile. This, however, cannot be said of Mr. Merton’s 
approach. ‘Toward the end of the paper he offers as an example a fascinat- 
ing analysis of the functions (positive and negative) of the American party 
machine. In conformity with the paradigm, this analysis is centered around 
the distinction of manifest and latent functions, of what men achieve know- 
ing that they are doing so and what they achieve without being aware of it. 

Similar points of view permeate the study of other problems treated in the 
volume. Of these studies, that of bureaucracy is most interesting. Very 
stimulating also is the well-known but now substantially revised paper, 
“Social Structure and Anomie,” which reveals the fallacy of the Freudian 
view that deviant (e.g., criminal) behavior is tantamount to the victory of 
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man’s original nature over social repressions. Finally, an examination of 
the European and American variants of the study of communications con- 
tains one of the best comparative studies of European and American sociology 
known to this reviewer. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMaAsHuerr. 


MAINTAINING Competition. By Corwin D. Edwards. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. Pp. ix, 337. $3.75. 

One of the great social issues throughout the world is whether the enter- 
prise system can be justified in default of competition, or whether the govern- 
ment should step in to supply the conscious deliberate control now exercised 
by the unelected few who are not responsible to those whose fortunes they so 
largely control. Maintaining Competition seeks to pro: ide the answer as to 
what must be done to preserve a workable competitive system. By a work- 
able competitive system, Professor Edwards does not mean the pure com- 
petition of abstract theory. He believes society can settle for a much less 
perfect variety and still gain the benefits of a competitive system, i.e., effi- 
ciency, flexibility, freedom, responsiveness to changing social needs. The 
author's objective is to set forth a minimum program of government action 
necessary to preserve, in the United States, the degree of competition required 
to insure an economy working in the interest of the whole people. “The 
purpose of this book is to describe the lines of governmental policy that are 


appropriate to the maintenance of effective competition in American business” 
(p. 1). 

For Professor Edwards “competition consists in access by buyers and 
sellers to a substantial number of alternatives and in their ability to reject 
those which are relatively unsatisfactory” (p. 9). Competition exists when 


there are a number of alternatives available to buyers and sellers; these alter- 
natives express themselves in differences in quality, prices, and services. This 
book sets forth the minimum program necessary to insure that these alter- 
natives shall exist. 

In setting up the program, Professor Edwards organizes his study into 
eight chapters. The first sets forth the objective of the program, the second, 
what should be done to prevent the short-circuiting of competition by re- 
strictive agreements as to price, output, quality, etc. Chapter III deals with 
the exemptions to the general rule of competition which the statutes of the 
United States currently allow. Chapter IV in many ways is the most inter- 
esting and significant chapter of the book. It deals with the problem of great 
size-—the concentration of economic power. The attack upon bigness as such, 
regardless of whether or not monopoly (as narrowly construed) exists and 
regardless of the character of the use of the concentrated power, represents 
a new and significant development in the application of the antitrust laws. 
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The courts in recent decisions, e.g., the Cement case, have broadened the con- 
tent of the antitrust laws enormously, with the court of last appeal in both 
the Tobacco case and the Aluminum case holding that bigness, as such, and 
the power to monopolize (regardless of its exercise) were banned by the 
Sherman Act. The Justice Department in its suit against the DuPonts is 
driving to expand this beachhead in its battle against concentrated economic 
power. 

As economist for the Federal Trade Commission, Professor Edwards had 
a great deal to do with developing the concepts and policies which are becom- 
ing law through the interpretation of the broad language of the antitrust 
statutes by a liberal Court. Consequently, what he says in this chapter is of 
interest in expressing the present content of the law and in anticipating the 
direction of the attack on bigness which will be taken by the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Federal Trade Commission in the future. 

Professor Edwards distinguishes three types of concentrated economic 
power: one is derived from control of sales (or purchases) in a particular 
industry (monopoly in the common sense of the term) ; a second is vertical 
integration on such a scale sufficient to provide a compelling advantage over 
nonintegrated enterprises; a third, giant size (p. 92). 

Edwards would attack all three through legislative measures, which 
would include such steps as amendment of section 7 of the Clayton Act to 
prohibit mergers where the effect would be to restrain competition. Edwards, 


however, would go further and prevent all business concentration beyond a 


certain size (regardless of the type or industrial classification of the concern 
involved) unless it could afhrmatively be shown that efficiency would be 
promoted thereby. When existing firms had expanded beyond optimum size, 
an administrative agency would institute proceedings for dissolution or dives- 
titure. These remedies would be provided for by specific legislation; at 
present, the Justice Department is attempting to determine to what extent 
concentration of economic power can be successfully attacked through judicial 
elaboration of the broad language of the Sherman Act and other antitrust 
laws. 

Chapter V deals with the problem of coercion of competitors and suppliers 
by large firms. Edwards suggests that, in some cases, concerns of considerable 
size will have to be tolerated and that, even with the measures previously 
described, dissolution and divestiture may take considerable time. Checks on 
possible misuse of concentrated economic power would be provided by outlaw- 
ing coercive activities such as tying agreements, predatory price wars, pre- 
emption of facilities essential to competitors, etc., and the large firms would 
be subject to a strict administrative surveillance through a comprehensive 
reporting system. 

In Chapter VI Edwards considers what must be done to insure that new 
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firms may enter an industry or have access to necessary materials, labor, 
and technology. This freedom of entry and access is essential if the economy 
is to remain dynamic, progressive and efficient. In the last two chapters, VII 
and VIII, the author is concerned with the administrative problems of a 
program to maintain competition. Professor Edwards would hold the field of 
public control to the minimum and rely upon competition to safeguard the 
public interest—‘“competition should be the rule and control the exception.” 
When public control is unavoidable, care must be taken that the control agency 
set up over the particular segment of the economy does not become the instru- 
ment whereby the industry controlled may progressively escape the restraints 
of competition and secure advantages at the expense of the public. The 
author believes that this has happened all too frequently in the past; he is 
especially critical of the Department of Agriculture, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Maritime Commission. 

Moreover there is need for a clear boundary between the area of control 
and that in which competition is maintained. Edwards finds the solution of 
the relation of the competitive policy to regulation by bringing about a con- 
solidation of control agencies and by putting them all under a common policy 
control. The top policy group would see to it that the controls were so exer- 
cised by subordinate bureaus and departments as to prevent encroachment 
on the field of competition and to produce results similar to those which would 
have been brought about by competition. As far as measures taken to offset 
business fluctuations and promote full employment are concerned, Edwards 
believes that fiscal and monetary measures which affect the economy broadly 


are to be preferred to detailed intervention in particular industries. The 


former do not impair the vigor of competition; the latter do. 

Professor Edwards would insure a vigorous administration of the anti- 
trust laws by centralizing responsibility for the development of a policy of 
competition in a single agency (Chapter VIII). 

Edwards would provide for a greatly expanded anti-trust establishment 
to insure that the maintenance of competition was vigorously prosecuted—that 
restraints were checked early; that a consistent, coherent policy was carried 
out; that dissolution and divestiture plans were so drawn as to restore com- 
petition effectively ; and that they are followed up to make sure that the decrees 
are actually carried out. He suggests an agency with roughly four times the 
personnel now employed by the Federal Trade Commission and the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice. This is modest in view of the 
job the agency would have in maintaining competition in an economy as broad 
and complex as that of the United States. 

Professor Edwards has performed a useful service in summarizing the 
present status of the laws which are supposed to maintain competition, in 
pointing out their weaknesses, and in setting up the requirements of a mini- 
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mum program necessary to preserve competition. His work should not be 
considered a blueprint for required changes in law and administration— 
rather, he has produced a set of proposals which can serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion. This in itself, however, in view of the breadth, complexity and all- 
pervading nature of the problem is a tremendous accomplishment. 

Edwards admits that many of the problems involving the maintenance of 
competition are difficult, and that his suggested remedies leave much to be 
desired. Moreover, he has a tendency to overrate the possibilities of the wis- 
dom, efficiency and speed of the administrative process and to minimize its 
shortcomings. For example, Professor Edwards is unable to suggest a satis- 
factory answer to the problem of exploitation of consumers by big concerns 
which cannot be dissolved. Despite this fact, Professor Edwards has pro- 
duced a tour de force. He has set up the terms of reference for an investiga- 
tion as to what must be done to maintain “workable competition” which is a 
prerequisite for the survival of the enterprise system. 

Fordham University. CuHares J. WALSH. 


Tue Economic Municnu. By Philip Cortney. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949, Pp. xx, 262. $3.75. 
This book is roughly divided into two halves, the first dealing with the 
I.T.O. Charter and the second dealing with depressions and the consequences 
of Lord Keynes’s theories. Within each of these sections about 50 per cent 


of the material is newly written, the rest consisting of reprints of magazine 
articles published within the last five years—chiefly in The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. This, unfortunately, makes the book repetitious, annoy- 
ing, and somewhat disordered (as, for instance, when the author tells us in 
the last chapter that if any views therein presented seem inconsistent with ideas 
expressed in an earlier chapter “the reader may consider the opinions set forth 
in that chapter as being the ones the author considers valid’’). 

What we really have in this work is a broad statement of Mr. Cortney’s 
economic credo. As he himself admits: “While the I.T.O. Charter was the 
occasion for writing this book, it deals mainly with employment, inflation, 
exchange control, individual freedom and their inter-relations” (p. xii). The 
title of the book was chosen because the Havana Charter is the product of 
Keynesian nationalistic thinking and, if we sign it, we endorse fallacies 
and theories conducive to the destruction of free-enterprise capitalism and of 
our way of life (p. 17). 

The two articles of the Charter, 3(1) and 21 (4b), to which the author 
objects, both deal with the obligation of nations to maintain domestic full 
employment. He fs afraid that nations with “managed money” will resort 
to monetary inflation in an attempt to maintain employment—a fear echoed 
recently by at least two members of the Federal Reserve Board. Thus the 
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author makes the monetary-fiscal question his chief battleground. In this I 
think he is quite right. Although I could not subscribe fully to his views, I 
believe that he is much closer to the truth in this monetary field than are 
his liberal opponents. He is one of the few who place a proper emphasis on 
the evils of bank credit expansion, especially in the course of modern war- 
financing. 


Boston College. Rosert J. McEwen. 


Lapor in America. A History. By Foster Rhea Dulles. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1949. Pp. 402. $4.50. 

Here is a capably written account of the American labor movement's 
growth through a century and a half. It covers a field now highly familiar 
to students, but still too unfamiliar to the ordinary citizen, who for many 
reasons should know this record of organized labor’s achievements. Directors 
of labor schools find that courses in history are not as well attended as might 
be expected; perhaps this book would make the story attractively available 
to such students. It tells its gripping story well, from the days of indentured 
servants, then the early steps toward organization in Philadelphia and New 
York, through the rise of industrialism and national unions, the alternate 
successes and failures in the long upward struggle, to the fast-moving account 
of the New Deal and the second World War. The book’s outstanding qual- 
ity is the author’s vivid characterization of the great personalities of the 
labor movement, especially his critical study of the much-disputed and disput- 
ing John L. Lewis. In his narrative, which is rather compressed but well 
done on the whole,Mr. Dulles admits to relying for the most part on secondary 
sources. In one section at least this seems to have led to an erroneous over- 
emphasis on the part played by labor parties in Andrew Jackson's election to 


the presidency. 
Fairfield University. Gasrist G. RYAN. 


Lasor Economics AND Lasor Retations. By Lloyd G. Reynolds. New 

York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. xii, 552. $4.75. 

Economics or THE Laspor Marker. By Joseph Shister. New York: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949. Pp. xxiii, 590. $4.50. 

Both of these books reveal the increasing emphasis given by labor econo- 
mists to the human factors and institutions which have such a great effect 
on the economic factors of society. ‘Therefore, the first half of each book 
is devoted to this institutional framework. The development of labor unions, 
the nature of modern management, the psychological and social aspects and 
the behavior of workers and employers, the collective bargaining process by 
which so many economic factors are now determined, the political pressures 
which often affect the bargaining process—all of these are discussed very 
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competently by both authors. They incorporate much of the rich material 
published in recent studies on human relations in industry. 

Reynolds has two introductory chapters on “Growth of a Working Class” 
and “What is the Labor Problem” in which he specifies that his considera- 
tions will be much more social than economic. He professes to make the 
collective bargaining process the key concept to integrate the entire work. 
This is based on his conviction that we are committed henceforth to a highly 
unionized economy. He devotes much more time than Shister to the growth 
of public control over the factors involved in the collective bargaining process. 

In the second part of his book Reynolds promises to make some original 
contribution in his description of wage determination. Actually, the con- 
tribution is simply a new organization of familiar material. He is mainly 
concerned with economic factors which are related to collective bargaining. 
His only treatment of the Marginal Theory appears in a passing description 
in which it is explained very clearly and given some favorable but carefully 
qualified comment. He dismisses the problem of cyclical unemployment as 
being a general business problem rather than a labor problem. 

The substance of the first half of Shister’s book is similar to that of Rey- 
nolds. In his entire work, however, there is a more orderly development of 
and a greater emphasis upon the economic aspects of labor relations. 

In the second section of his book, dealing with wage determination, Shister 
begins with a lengthy but somewhat confusing description of the Marginal 
Theory. He then proceeds—as Reynolds would describe it—to demolish the 
straw man amid general rejoicing. However, in demolishing the Marginal 
Theory and in presenting his own ideas, Shister gives the student a very 
complete and remarkably clear treatment of factors involved in wage 
determination. In his final section he gives a highly competent treatment of 
the problem of unemployment and full employment. He devotes two chap- 
ters to the problem of cyclical unemployment. Neither author considers the 
General Theory. 

As textbooks go, Shister’s is by far the better of the two. It has the air 
of thoroughness from beginning to end. It is clear, orderly and complete. 
It provides a plentiful number of tables to give the student an excellent but 


not a tiring set of well-chosen facts as the basis for each development. The 


make-up of paragraph and chapter, the division of topics, the style of print- 
ing make it a very easy book to handle. A summary at the end of each chap- 
ter is very helpful and a set of questions at the end of the book is a good 
teaching tool. 

Reynolds’ book, on the other hand, is printed in rather poor style for use 
as a text and has none of the ordinary tools to help the teacher or the begin- 
ning student. 

Fordham University. JoserH Fitzpatrick. 
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IMMIGRANT Lire IN New York Crry, 1825-1863. By Robert Ernst. New 

York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 331. $4.50. 

This book is a valuable study. The adjustment of the immigrant to his 
new life and the reactions of the earlier settlers are shown. It is well to 
remember the axiom, “We are all immigrants or descendants of immigrants” 
as we read of the crimes of violence committed in the slums, populated largely 
by Irish and German immigrants. Each new group began at the foot of the 
economic ladder and went through its baptism of fire. Mr. Ernst describes 
this in his two chapters on “Gaining a Foothold.” 

Some of the statements on “the Foreign Vote” are, at least on the surface, 
misleading. Mr. Ernst is probably referring to the nativist mind when he 
says (p. 168) that many immigrants became nativists from dislike of the 
Irish “whose social life revolved around a church which wielded political 
power.”” On page 169 he speaks of the political power of Archbishop Hughes 
and of the Irish adherence to the Democratic party. On the same page 
he refers to the most prominent use of the influence of Hughes (in the Public 
School Society difficulty) and this was, of course, in opposition to local Demo- 
cratic leadership. As a matter of fact, the Archbishop was the friend of 
Weed and Seward rather than of the Democrats. Even if Hughes had given 
strong vent to his political beliefs, would it have been a crime on his part, 
while the activities of the Beechers, Channing and countless others cause only 
praise? Only Catholic clerics are to be chided for political activities; others 
are to be lauded for being public-spirited. 

A few factual errors are noticeable. On the whole, the book is well done, 
well documented and indexed. It will prove of value to anyone interested 
in New York City or in immigration. It fills a need, for the life of the 
people has been to a large extent neglected. We look forward to more work 
of this type. 

Newburgh, N.Y. BrotHer Basit Leo. 


PROBATION IN THE LiGHT OF CRIMINAL Statistics. By N. S. Timasheff. 
New York: The Declan X. McMullen Company, 1949. (A Fordham 
University Press Book.) Pp. 47. $1.75. 

This brochure is No. 3 in the Social Science Series of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Studies. It is a very interesting and informative follow-up of Professor 
Timasheff's One Hundred Years of Probation (reviewed in THOUGHT, 
XVII, No. 66 (Sept., 1942), 570, and XIX, No. 73 (June, 1944), 373 f.). 

Adopting a broad definition of probation, Professor Timasheff evaluates its 
results (favorable and unfavorable) from comparative criminal statistics gath- 
ered from the U.S.A., England, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land and Czechoslovakia. Probably, in the future, he will subjoin statistics 
from the six Latin American nations, Japan, China, Siam, Iran and Egypt, 
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where the respective courts in those countries now have recourse to this type 
of rehabilitation and crime-prevention. Omitting all adverse criticism of the 
statistical method, especially comparative, one has to admit that Professor 
Timasheff has done a good job, and has offered a convincing case for a 
wider use of this modern device in dealing with offenders, especially young- 
sters and first offenders, excluding murderers, robbers and the like. 

The thinness of the brochure belies the tremendous amount of effort and 
research entailed in its compilation. Its forty-seven pages prove, beyond 
cavil, that probation has already reached “the stage of a well-established 
institution” and is assuredly a sound and wise system of penal treatment in 
selected cases. Its failures merely emphasize the fact that it is a human institu- 
tion, and not that it is not uniformly effective and in accordance with the true 
philosophy of crime. After all is said, there is nothing sacrosanct about incar- 
ceration, whether flat or indeterminate sentences are served. The bulging 
roster of recidivists amply testifies to this discouraging fact. Incarceration 
in jails, reformatories, and penitentiaries, at best, is only a kind of experiment 
in society's frantic efforts to crack the ever-increasing crime conundrum. Our 
courts resort to it so automatically and universally mainly because society 
attaches to it retributive and reformative qualities which, under present cir- 
cumstances, it cannot possibly possess. 

Professor Timashett’s brochure is an cloquent signpost pointing to a sound 
and salutary way of by-passing the malefic atmosphere of our jails, reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries. 

Loyola College, Baltimore. 


Josern J. Ayv. 


Tue Irisu. A Character Study. By Séan O’Faolain. New York: The 

Devin-Adair Co., 1949. Pp. x, 180. $2.75. 

The Irish is important only because of its by-line and the reception it has 
received in some quarters of this country and England. The fame O’Faolain 
has earned as a novelist and short-story writer gives this “Character Study” 
a prestige it does not deserve. The book is decidedly an export commodity, 
aimed at anti-Irish prejudices, and though it uses the devices of scholarship 
O'Faolain admits it to be a “hit or miss affair of instinct rather than knowl- 
edge.” A reader without an adequate background would be deceived into 
thinking that the inhabitants of Ireland today, except for the vastly superior 
Anglo-Irish, with whom O’Faolain associates himself, had benefitted much 
more than they had suffered from four great invasions, and that they are 
particularly indebted to the Normans. Indeed, the book might well be con- 
sidered a justification of the English invasion. There are passages of great 
beauty in it, not all of them translations from ancient Irish poets, there are 
flashes of keen insight and wisdom, but on the whole it is an ill-humored 
book, not dignified with anger against great injustices, but soured with petty 
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irritations, which O’Faolain sometimes vents in decidedly unscholarly lan- 
guage. Briefly, its claims to the contrary, it is an illogical, perverse, contra- 
dictory distortion of reality which does great disservice to Ireland and its 
people. 

O’Faolain manages to deprive the Irish of their dignity, integrity, reputa- 
tion for scholarship and valor by various subtle means, and others not so 
subtle. By putting words or phrases within inverted commas he implies cyni- 
cism, disparagement or contempt, i.ec., “Gaelic,” “patriot,” “seven hundred 
years of slavery.” By doing the same to “brutal” Normans he robs the 
adjective of its sting. Treating ancient compilations as though they were 
the product of this century he charges them with being historical fakes and 
pious frauds. He even charges the Irish with having exploited England. 
But truth is so mixed with falsity throughout the book that it would take 
volumes to separate them. One can only generalize and say that here O’Fao- 
lain’s brilliance has been used to bedazzle his readers, not enlighten them. 

Daniel Corkery, in Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature, says that Irish 
writers have always had the choice of exploiting or exploring their country. 
O’Faolain, who was once a disciple of Corkery's, voices the same thought, 
in characteristically petulant manner. Nevertheless, it gives the key in which 
the book is written, and carries an implication which seems more than 


justified : 
“Now that Ireland has achieved her Peace she has no temptation to exploit 


any other country under cover of ‘patriotism,’ but there are great temptations 
to Irishmen to exploit one another under cover of ‘patriotism’ and pietism and 
goodness, and sweetness and purity, and innocence, and the devil only knows 
what other hypocrisy; and small but virulent numbers of them have been 


doing this for the last twenty-five years.” 
Boston College. HELEN LANDRETH. 


LITERATURE 


Gues-Woop. Passages from Middle English Literature from the Eleventh 
Century to the Fifteenth. Translated and arranged by Margaret Wil- 
liams. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1949. Pp. xi, 553. $6.00. 

Readers of Mother Margaret Williams’ Word-Hoard will welcome 
another superb example of bridge-building from the present to the past. This 
is not only an unusually rich and beautiful anthology, but it is an extraor- 
dinarily skillful and illuminating piece of re-creation of the inner world of 
a civilization that is still the foundation of much of our common life together. 

There is something basically epic in Mother Williams’ conception of that 
civilization. The keynote is struck in the first chapter, “The Silent Century,” 
with a sentence from The Old English Chronicle: “Then beginning the Song 
of Roland, the standard was raised and waved, the trumpets and bugles 
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sounded, and, invoking the aid of the heavenly powers, they began the 
battle.” 

The book finds its epilogue in St. Thomas More’s “Dialogue of Comfort 
in Tribulation,” and the author's closing sentences are not unworthy of 
even that great spirit: ‘For these things that we see, be but temporal things: 
but those things that are not seen are eternal. Now to this great glory can 
there no man come headless. Our head is Christ, and therefore to Him 
must we be joined, and as members of His must we follow Him, if we will 
come thither.” It is a tribute worthy of a great age of martyrs to perhaps 
its most notable precursor. 

The editor's technique is an admirable one. The very titles of the chapters, 
such as, “Court and Country,” “Kings in the Kitchen,” or “Drama on 
Wheels,” indicate the vividness of sympathy and warmth of imagination with 
which the editor unfolds her vast perspective. The selections are prefaced 
with widely informed and vividly conceived sketches of background that 
briefly but graphically set the passages chosen in their historic context. Not 
only are the selections made with a very keen sense both of what is historically 
significant and currently understandable, but in the case of long works like 
Haveloc the Dane they are connected with admirably brief but pointed sum- 
maries of the material omitted. 

Mother Williams is not only a fine scholar and critic, but she is a translator 
and poet of a great deal of resourcefulness and delicacy of literary perception. 
The translations from Piers Plowman, for instance, are beautifully done. A 
good example is the fine passage from the tenth Passus of the Second Vision 
of Dowel. 


But the care-full may cry and call at the gates, 
A-hungered and a-thirst, and quaking in the chill. 
There are none to take them in and mend their woes, 
But only to cry ho! as to a hound, and bid them go hence. 


Happily, not only the longer pieces are well represented here, but also 
those exquisite lyrics dear to every lover of the period, like: “Lully lully lully, 
The Falcon hath born my mate away,” and “I sing of a maiden.”’ In these 
perfect little things one almost wishes that the author had not tried to mod- 
ernize at all, but she may, of course, very properly plead the wider audience 
so gained. One is grateful, too, for some not so well-known lyrics, like: 
“Maiden in the moor lay,” and perfect passages and fragments like: “All 
other living is like the moon.” The renderings of Rolle and his group are 
both fresh and tender, no small achievernent in that somewhat perilous genre. 

It is really from start to finish a very illuminating and delightful book, 
and the physical appearance with the very suggestive white-line-on-black 
drawings is charmingly worthy of the contents. 

University of Wisconsin. Heven C. WHITE. 
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Tue Popucace IN SHAKESPEARE. By Brents Stirling. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1949. Pp. 203. $3.00. 

Mr. Stirling insists, quite rightly, that a literary work must be viewed in 
its historical context. The body of literature which serves as the immediate 
context for a play by Shakespeare may not consist of the writings which 
modern criticism accepts as the important works of the period. If literary 
history is to provide us with explanations in any helpful sense, it must attempt 
to re-create the particular historical context, even if the elements of that con- 
text consist exclusively of materials which modern criticism finds unimportant 
or contemptible. 

The body of Mr. Stirling’s book is a discussion of the mob as a political 
factor in Shakespeare (Cade scenes of Henry V1, Julius Caesar, Coriolanus). 
The author’s analysis of popular political writings of the sixteenth century 
leads him to the conclusion that Shakespeare's attitude toward the mob par- 
allels the popular view of his time. Leveling tendencies were associated with 
Puritanism, which in turn was evaluated in terms of the alleged Anabaptist 
excesses earlier in the century. Rebellion was a capital sin, and in an hier- 
archical society a leveler was thought of as a natural, and dangerous, rebel. 

Mr. Stirling establishes his thesis with great clarity and economy. In itself 
it would serve as an interesting sidelight on Shakespeare’s work. But perhaps 
the greatest value of the book is that Mr. Stirling presents himself as a sound 
traditional scholar who, at the «ame time, is aware of the legitimate demands 


of literary history and literary criticism. His clear and frank statement of 
his position might well serve as a challenge and a guide to other scholars in 
the field of letters. 

Fordham University. Erwin W. GEISSMAN. 


SHAKESPEARE'’S BAwpy. By Eric Partridge. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. ix, 225., $7.50. 

Readers of Shakespeare owe a large debt of gratitude to the many scholars 
who have applied their energies to the illumination of the obscurities in the 
text. There still remain unintelligible passages, many of which will probably 
never be any clearer than they are at present. Probably no area of Shake- 
speare interpretation has been more neglected than the many bawdy passages 
in the plays. Even the great scholarly editions of Shakespeare pass such pas- 
sages by without comment or with the casual mention that a passage is 
“obscene.”’ One might raise serious question as to the necessity for explaining 
every instance of low comedy scatology or obscenity. Unfortunately many 
such passages are part of the essential dramatic structure of even the greatest 
tragedies. To leave the bawdiness out of Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet or Othello 
would be to do violence to the entire work. 

Mr. Partridge has performed a valuable service by his scholarly investiga- 
tion of the elements of bawdy in Shakespeare’s text. His work is substan- 
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tially a glossary in which terms are defined and explained in their particular 
context. The explanations are presented with admirable frankness and clarity 
despite a few lapses into the obsolescent practice of translating indelicate 
material into Latin. The author is our greatest authority in the field of 
English slang, and his wide acquaintance with eccentric word usages makes 
him especially well qualified to disentangle the meanings of many of Shake- 
speare’s most difficult passages. 

A few cautions must be given, however, before offering an unqualified 
recommendation to Mr. Partridge’s book. It is a familiar academic jest that 
“scholars always find what they are secking.”” When one’s interests are 
concentrated in a single direction it is only too easy to see all signposts as if 
they were pointing in that direction. Mr. Partridge sees bawdiness every- 
where. When Lavinia (Titus Andronicus, II ii 17) says “I have been 
broad awake two hours and more,” Mr. Partridge tells us her remark is 
“physiologically allusive to sexual intercourse.” This is hunting with too 
keen an eye. If a reader searches every line for a suspicion of double-entendre, 
few lines will escape his suspicion. In the passage from The Merchant of 
Venice quoted in the glossary under Cover, the author ignores the obvious 
joke for the sake of an improbable bawdy reference. There are many doubtful 
explanations of this kind which the wary reader will examine closely before 
accepting Mr. Partridge’s interpretations. 

Probably no great writer used a richer variety of bawdy material than 
Shakespeare. For the most part he was able to assimilate the bawdiness 
within the pattern of the unified work as part of the complex tapestry of life. 
To examine the bawdy materials in themselves, isolated from their artistic 
contexts, might lead one to consider them more unwholesome than they 
actually are. Mr. Partridge’s book is designed to help serious readers under- 
stand the text of Shakespeare, not to provide an anthology of ribaldry for 
the ribald. 

Despite the qualifications suggested above, Shakespeare's Bawdy must be 


welcomed as a valuable addition to the library of Shakespeare scholarship. 
Fordham University. Erwin W. GEISSMAN. 


SHAKESPEAREAN Comepy. By Thomas Marc Parrott. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 417. $6.50. 

Professor Mare Parrott, Princeton’s distinguished Shakespeare scholar, 
has closed a long and honorable career with his most ambitious volume. 
Shakespearean Comedy is a loving survey of the comic elements in Shake- 
speare’s plays. Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the book is its broad 
scope. For the first time a study of Shakespeare’s comedy gives adequate 
consideration to the comic elements in the histories and tragedies as well as 


in the comedies proper. 
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The book is addressed to readers of Shakespeare rather than to professional 
scholars. There is little in the way of new material, but here is gathered 
glowing tribute to one of the masters of world comedy. A detailed view of 
Shakespeare’s accomplishment is accompanied by Professor Parrott’s pene- 
trating comments on the dramatist’s technique in creating comic characters 
and situations. Neat synopses of sources enable the reader to judge the extent 
to which Shakespeare was indebted to the creators of the basic plots and 
to realize anew the way in which Shakespeare created a vibrant dramatic 
universe out of what frequently were unpromising materials. 

Professor Parrott wisely refrains from lingering over matters of scholarly 
controversy. Unfortunately, however, the unwary reader might suppose 
that no problems exist, because the author has seen fit to disregard the prob- 
lems. Parrott assumes that Shakespeare had little or no part in the composi- 
tion of Henry VI. He overlooks the work of Leslie Hotson on The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and of O. J. Campbell on the “dark comedies.” He refers 
to John Shakespeare’s “stubborn Puritan principles” as if these were matter 
of common knowledge. This seems rather cavalier in the light of DeGroot's 
interesting compilation of the evidence to suggest that John Shakespeare was 
actually a Catholic recusant. Throughout his book Professor Parrott tends 
to ignore the scholarship of the last twenty years. 

But again—this is not a book for professional scholars. There is a plentiful 
library of Shakespeareana for the research specialist. Professor Parrott is a 
lover of Shakespeare who has written for other Shakespeare-lovers. His book 
can help us all to understand why for centuries readers and spectators have 


laughed with Shakespeare and loved his work. 
Fordham University. Erwin W. GelssMAN. 


Mirton’s SAMSON AND THE CuHeisTIAN TrapiTion. By F. Michael 
Krouse. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. (Published 
for the University of Cincinnati.) Pp. viii, 159. $3.75. 

Here is a book to show that in mid-seventeenth century the Old Testament 
hero Samson figured as largely and as dearly in the mind of the average 
church-goer as, let us say, Abraham Lincoln now figures in the mind of the 
average American. Milton’s choosing to write a play on Samson was, then, 
the most natural thing in the world. To suppose he did it merely because 
of the obvious tragic parallelisms in Samson’s story and in his own, or merely 
because it lent itself well to a scholarly imitation of Sophocles’ Oedipus at 
Colonus, is to belittle the poet’s genius. Personal feeling deepens the play, 
classical scholarship heightens its artistry, but it is a play on Samson because 
Milton knew Samson to be a familiar example of man’s Godward struggle. 
It is Professor Krouse’s sane and strong conclusion that Paradise Lost is man’s 
fall, Paradise Regained is Christ’s redemption of man, Samson Agonistes is 
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man’s cooperation, man’s personal contribution to the regaining of his lost 
paradise. 

Such a view, putting fresh life into the study of this “grey eminence” 
among Milton’s major works, has been confirmed by years of research— 
research that has been its own constant reward, if the treasure-bearing foot- 
notes may be taken as a sign—and there are eighteen pages ot bibliography 
to show how thoroughly Professor Krouse has worked. He leaves no doubt 
that the rich mine of biblical interpretation, literal and allegorical, had been 
wide open and well worked through all the Christian centuries, and con- 
tinued to be so in the new England, and that both Samson the strong man, 
betrayed by woman, and Samson the wrestler with life’s problems, the holy one 
of God, were everyday concepts to his readers. 

The Catholic student is on familiar ground in the concept of Samson as a 
prototype of Christ, and does not labor with the author over the impropriety 
of the symbol, all prototypes being in some respect unworthy of Christ; he is 
untroubled at the label “saint’’ for Samson, normally regarding sanctity as the 
work of a lifetime rarely attained before death. Nor is it news to him that 
life has always been regarded by Christian writers as an agon or struggle. 
Augustine in the normal Christian fashion regarded the whole earth as a 
wrestling ground, and Dante caught up the metaphor, to look down from 
his Paradiso upon the Mediterranean arena of mankind—to mention but a 
single ramification of the “‘agon concept.” There are occasional curious leaps 
and omissions in Professor Krouse’s retracing of theological development, 
as on page 115: “the theory which Auleén calls ‘classical’ [Christ propitiating 
God and redeeming man by struggling against evil] was first fully formed by 
Irenaeus, prevailed during the first ten centuries of the Christian era, was 
revived by Luther, and remained a central tenet of ‘orthodox’ Protestant 
theology in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.’"’ How declare to Pro- 
fessor Krouse the wisdom of the Church’s via media, which has made this 
concept a part of the redemption always for all her children, even the most 
untheological? But we can discount little obfuscations such as these. When 
you look at the cathedral window from the outside, you may by patient study 
read its general intention and outline, resurrect much of the detail—and 
still miss what the light of God's sun has ever done with that window for 
those (often culpably indifferent) who live within. 

Professorial enthusiasm overworks the material of this fine critique just 
once, I think: when the author insists that Milton must have meant his 
reader to think often of Christ in reading the Samson, even when the poet 
is silent about it. Now Milton is outspoken, does not subtilize; if he were 
thinking Christ he would say Christ. There was no barrier to his doing so 
in this play; quite the contrary. 

Chesterton agonistes once fought a skillful round with Milton (in “Merry 
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England”), remarking that there were indeed gleams of Christianity in him. 
Professor Krouse has given most proof that the Samson 4 gonistes is an entirely 


traditional gleam. 
Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. Sister Marcaret Teresa. 


Dominant Types in British & AMERICAN LireraTuRE. Edited by Wil- 
liam H. Davenport, Lowry C. Wimberly, and Harry Shaw. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. Volume I: Pp. xiii, 654; Volume II: Pp. vii, 
612. $6.00. 

This anthology makes the modest boast of being in intention nothing more 
than an introductory course in literature. It “serves to afford the general 
student experience in studying form and content, learning analysis and evalua- 
tion, achieving reading comprehension and enjoyment” (Preface). As such 
it is contrasted with those other anthologies which are suitable only for the 
future major in literature. It makes no pretense, therefore, of offering that 
type of survey of literature which comments rather amply on the lives of 
authors and on the historical background of various literary periods. 

The editors are content with presenting “types” of literature chronologically 
arranged. The first volume deals with poetry and drama, the former being 
classified under the two general heads of narrative and lyric. Essay, biography 
and fiction are included in the second volume. In both volumes there is an 
impartial culling from both British and American authors, old and new. 
Purely technical considerations of literature and special pleading for the 
editors’ personal preferences have been avoided. The headnotes to the various 
pieces of literature are brief, pointed and adequate for their purpose. The 
appended glossary and the bibliographies are well worked out. 

The editors realize that the “traditionalists” are not likely to cast a kindly 
eye on this compilation. Not only will they be irritated at the amount of 
space given to the moderns, but they will also be annoyed at certain omissions. 
Still, as a study of literature rather than a study about literature, this an- 
thology should make profitable reading for those general readers who are 
content with obtaining a fairly adequate foundation for what may be termed 
a nonprofessional interest in literature. Under such stipulations, it can be 
recommended. 


New York, N. Y. James L. Tyne. 


Lectures in Criticism. Introduction by Huntington Cairns. (The Johns 
Hopkins University. Bollingen Series XVI.) New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1949. Pp. x, 209. $3.50. 


To reassess “the place of literary criticism in our day” was the aim of 
these lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins University during April, 1948, 
in a symposium the social and dramatic value of which was probably con- 
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siderable, though the invited responses of professors may not always be their 
most original and urgent. Mr. J. C. Ransom, in his lecture “The Literary 
Criticism of Aristotle,” returning to a topic which he has before this treated 
acutely, now brings it into line with a recent development of his own central 
view, a psychologistic amendment to his earlier “argument” and “local texture” 
of irrelevance. Mr. Ransom now (Kenyon Review, 1947) explains “local 
texture” as the “substantival” part of poetry, a “precious object” which per- 
forms the function of appealing to the subconscious Freudian id. With 
regard to Aristotle, this means that the purgative theory of tragic emotion 
was naive. ‘Tragedy actually presented a horrible story relieved by the 
festive elements of imagery and beautiful words with which the poet so 
lavishly decorated his borders. Mr. Ransom’s style of initiated innocence 
is a shrewd agent for putting a fresh countenance on long-rejected views. 
The theory of melancholy truth with ornaments (Aristotelian or not) has 
never been so adroitly apologized. 

Mr. Allen Tate in his lecture on “Longinus” finds a new compliment to 
pay to a critic toward whom I believe nobody has ever been able to be 
unfriendly. Aside from the great role he played in the eighteenth-century 
neo-sublime, Longinus has been dear as a far-away preromantic and more 
lately in the book by Mr. T. R. Henn has anticipated the Ricardian synaes- 
thesia. Mr. Tate says in effect that the important thing about Longinus is 
his fifth source of “elevation”—unity of verbal composition, the indefinable 
element of verbal ordonnance or decorum. Mr. Tate may have overstated 
his case, but he has performed a distinct critical service by looking in a direc- 
tion, that of classical word-rhetoric, where the Crocean prohibition has for 
some time made vision difficult. 

Mr. Herbert Read, in his “Coleridge as Critic,” concerned to rebuke the 
view that metaphysics was for Coleridge of a sort with narcotics, presents 
him as a “late but brilliant luminary” of the transcendental philosophy and 
at the same time a primitive existentialist. Several times Mr. Read stops “on 
the threshold of metaphysics” where I indeed should prefer not to step further 
than he. His connections are on the whole rather loosely associative—that 
between Coleridge and Sartre, for example, by means of Sartre’s passage on 
words as quasi-things with a “slight luminosity” of their own which the 
poet tests against the other, solid, things of the world. Sartre here distin- 
guishes the poet from the ordinary speaker, for whom words are creative 
eyeglasses of reality. But it is this latter view (that of “symbolic form” 
today) which would seem to be closer to the idealism of early-nineteenth- 
century poets. It was Coleridge himself who said, “I would endeavor to 
destroy the old antithesis of Words and Things” (Letters, ed. Griggs, i, 156). 

Mr. Henri Peyre, in his lecture entitled “The Criticism of Contemporary 
Writing: A French View,” resumes with his usual witty barrage the theme of 
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his recent Writers and their Critics, that critics have never been equal to 
contemporary genius. Mr. Peyre thinks critics could discover great Literary 
artists sooner, and would do so if they were not so much concerned to be 
systematic. To expound even the poetry of Eliot today is academic and too 
late. Signor Benedetto Croce, whose lecture “The Condition of Criticism 
in Italy” was translated and delivered by Mr. Francis J. ‘Thompson, epito- 
mizes the story of chapter XV of his History of Aesthetic—how Francesco 
de Sanctis was a forerunner of the Crocean aesthetic of this century. Mr. 
R. P. Blackmur, in his “A Burden for Critics,” refining a theme of earlier 
essays, accepts the Arnoldian prophecy as fulfilled: in our time, as “almost 
the whole job of culture has been dumped on the artist’s hands,” the burden 
of the critic has become proportionately grave, that of giving the audience 
“instruction in the lost skill of symbolic thinking,” and of doing something 
much like that for the arts themselves. It is only with difficulty and in 
virtue of his style, precariously if interestingly strung upon darkling distinc 
tions, that Mr. Blackmur is able to arrive at such statements as these or at 
the counter-statement, ‘‘Critics are not fathers of a new church.” 

We have, then, a symposium of six masters who present as little of a unified 
or even a clearly divided purpose as could be. In this respect the volume 
may be less satisfactory than such more programmatic collections as Literary 
Scholarship (Chapel Hill, 1941), The Intent of the Critic (Princeton, 1941), 
or that edited by Mr. Tate, The Language of Poetry (Princeton, 1942). 
The first two essays in the present collection seem to me to be the most syste- 
matic and the ones most concerned, correctly or incorrectly, with theory of 
criticism. 

Yale University. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


PuiLosopuy in Literature. By Julian L. Ross. Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 275. $3.00. 

With the current vogue of undergraduate courses in World Literature and 
Western Civilization we can expect frequent attempts at a Reader's Digest 
type of Summa of all knowledge. It is no longer enough, in the interests of 
“general education,” to reduce single academic disciplines to six easy lessons. 
You can no longer, for instance, simply present to the student an Anthropology 
Made Easy. To be sure, anthropology must still be made easy, but now it 
must also be made relevant to Aesthetics Made Easy, and Metaphysics Made 
Easy, and Ethics Made Easier. We are at last going in for synthesis, and 
on a scale as comprehensive as it is comfortable—and chatty. 

This new concern for wholeness is in itself sound, and had to come. And 
this craving for an intelligible pattern in which the inner and outer experience 
of Western man can cohere shows up the failure of the technological spree 
in our colleges, and, indeed, the failure of that kind of “general education” 
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which doles out scraps of learning in curricular “units” or “hours.” However, 
as the book under review illustrates, eventual frustration or, what is worse, 
a glib and counterfeit omniscience, may too often be the consequence of the 
new pedagogy. Pattern is needed, of course—but not every pattern will do. 
Philosophy in Literature, by means of exhibits chosen from the whole range 
of Western writing, seeks to demonstrate the importance for literature of the 
main traditions of European philosophy. In a book of 275 pages, the author 
not only provides his sophomoric reader with thumbnail sketches of Hedonism, 
Epicureanism, Stoicism, Christianity, the ideas of Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Schopenhauer, etc.; he also gives him in capsule form whole novels, 


plays, and epics from Dante's day to our own. 

The author is not concerned with the philosophy of literature, with aesthe- 
tics, Nor does he trouble much to distinguish in kind between the presence 
of a philosophical idea in a work of art and the possession of a work of art 
by a philosophical idea. He does try to evaluate, breezily, a variety of meta- 
physical and ethical systems but, while drawn to Stoicism and Pantheism, 


he seems to conclude that the truth lies finally not in any philosophy as such, 
but in the psychological fact that man must by his very nature philosophize. 

The treatment of Christianity (in a chapter significantly entitled “The 
Pitfalls of Christianity”) betrays all the dangers in the author’s relaxed and 
random eclecticism. He assumes that the essence of Christianity is “benevolent 
feeling,”’ and that the dogmas of the Incarnation and Redemption are unhappy 
rationalizations of folklore, rationalizations which have obscured the lovable 
(if impracticable) core of Christ's ethical teaching. In the sections on the 
Divine Comedy, by disregarding ‘most of the elaborate symbolism, its pano- 
rama of social and political life, and much of its theology,”’ he decides that for 
Dante (and for the Church) Christian love is inevitably confounded by God's 
vengeful justice, and that all ethical activity in man is paralyzed by the static 
Christian conception of a heaven where man’s will is absorbed in the will ot 
God and thereby lost! As for the Beatific Vision, it is the selfish privilege of 
the saved who “have lost touch with humanity and therefore have no sym- 
pathy or sorrow towards sinners.” (This is what comes of disregarding 
theology in the interpretation of a theological poem, and of accepting Bernard 
Shaw as an infallible authority on Christian thought and practice!) 

Recent Christian writers like Mauriac, Bernanos, Eliot, Auden are nowhere 
mentioned. 

The author's summaries of books and systems are sometimes apt and always 
lucid. Indeed, they seem designed, for the most part, to provide the student 
with a painless substitute for firsthand study. Perhaps enough has been said to 
indicate how unfortunate for the undergraduate such a substitution would 
surely be. 

University of Manitoba. MAaLcotm Ross. 
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Tue Ipea or a THeater. By Francis Fergusson. Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 240. $3.75. 

Even if The Idea of @ Theater were no more than a collection of critical 
essays on the theater from Sophocles to Eliot, it would have to be counted as 
eminently satisfactory and the product of an intelligent mind. It is filled 
with a good number of solid, critical insights and does not avoid that hard, 
close fashion of analysis which we have grown accustomed to from the new 
critics in poetry. The chapters devoted to the study of Hamlet, Ghosts, The 
Cherry Orchard, Six Characters in Search of an Author and Noah are par- 
ticularly good examples of fresh vision brought to old stories. 

But first of all The Idea of a Theater is something more than a collection 
of loosely attached essays. They are tied together by what seems to this re- 
viewer to be a healthy set of fairly original critical categories derived, directly 
or indirectly, from such diverse sources as Aristotle, the acting schools of 
Stanislavsky and Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, the analogical realism of St. 
Thomas, the researches of the Cambridge school of Fraser, Cornford, Har- 
rison, Murray into the ritual origins of Greek tragedy, and the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of St. Ignatius. Something quite interesting in the form of concen- 
trated major principles—which shall be presently noted—has come out of this 
kind of eclecticism. 

One feels, secondly, that the whole book is an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion why it is impossible for our times to generate a true theater. Perhaps it 
would be better not to use the word “impossible,” for it is only such because 
we do not have a true culture or “people” and if these things are finally out 
of the question we would all close shop and stop trying. Mr. Fergusson has 
not given the answer to so difficult a question and neither has anybody else. 
But his discussion is in the right direction. 

That discussion ranges through realized and unrealized ideas of a theater 
in Sophocles, Racine, Wagner, Shakespeare, Ibsen, Chekhov, Pirandello, Shaw, 


Cocteau, Obey and Eliot. One great key to the Idea, when it is found, will 


always be in “histrionic sensibility,” that gift by which a dramatist reveals “a 
scene significant on many levels, and a mode of action capable of evoking a 
mimetic response of the whole being” (p. 238). This gift, shared by artist 
and audience, lies deeper than all the formally conceptual levels of the psyche, 
and is the ground for the autonomy of the drama. At its best and deepest, it 
mimes the mystery of human life itself. It is caught most purely in the great 
myths and is only narrowed or distorted or not reached at all when it is re- 
duced to some conceptual form. Ignatius knew it in his principle of the imita- 
tion of Christ. Ibsen lost it wherever he succumbed to the rationalism of the 
well-made play. Sophocles is successful because “the pre-rational image of 
human nature and destiny which the ritual conveyed . . . is still alive and sig- 
nificant for his generation” (p. 33). Euripides and Sartre use myth and ritual 
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action without any belief and only for parody. For them, both myth and re- 
ligion have been reduced to metaphor. Obviously, Fergusson would seem to 
say, it is impossible to live or mime with the immediate sincerity of histrionic 
sensibility within such rational terms. 

One cannot help feeling at times that the author has not carried such analy- 
ses quite far enough or at least has not quite indicated the real range of the 
problem. The degree to which in modern history both writer and people have 
been cut off from the possible sources of histrionic sensibility is incalculable. 
If, for example, we should trace the history of symbolism in the last five hun- 
dred years, we should become keenly aware of this. A people can be born 
into a language of symbol which is a great common area for the miming of 
their beliefs. And so with ritual and sacramentalism and theater. But where 
belief and symbol have both become mere metaphor, the consequences for 
drama are insurmountable. Somebody has suggested that the sobriety of the 
modern man’s business suit is the final symbol for our complete rationalism 


and introversion. 
But Mr. Fergusson recognizes the essence of our dilemma and he sym- 


pathizes with those zealous attempts of repertory and art theaters on both 
sides of the ocean to establish an actual theater. He knows there are no areas 
of common awareness and belief, no symbols or myths. The dramatist, as the 
author says of Cocteau, “can count on nothing but the wakeful mind.” 


Closely associated with his understanding of histrionic sensibility is that of 
analogy and analogical realism. Here the debt to Aristotle and St. Thomas 
is formally acknowledged and the author has used these concepts to excellent 
purpose. There is not space here to explore their meaning in full; we must 
be content with saying that, as in metaphysics and epistemology they are used 
to protect both the reality and relational quality of created things, so in this 
piece of theater criticism they help to distinguish the kind of art which creates 
a sense of reality and form in its total subject from that which makes a uni- 
vocal drive on its theme and reduces characters and other elements to a 
metaphorical status. In the Oedipus and Hamlet we have “‘a succession of 
acts of imitation” of an action; in Racine and Wagner, the unity “is assumed 
as it were @ priori, and the process of composition is for it . . . as a deduction 
from the one idea—i.e., as demonstration or expression” (p. 235). 

One might put Mr. Fergusson’s final problems in the form of the following 
questions: 1. How shall we create those great “areas of common awareness” 
that are necessary to a public theater? 2. Where shall we dig in the souls 
of the people below the levels of the commercial delights to which we have 
abandoned them—so that they may again find release for the profounder gifts 
of histrionic sensibility in them? If we do not, the pathological and intro- 
verted results may become even more terrible than they are. 3. How shall 
we find some new fourfold principle of interpretation, after the manner of 
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Dante, for our complicated and fragmented world—such as will keep both its 
realities and its meanings? 

It is only by such questions that the problem of the theater is for us kept 
within its proper scope; and all our working at the externalities of theatrical 


experiment is only a minor part of the answer. 
Fordham University. WituaM F. Lyncu. 


THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF PLAYWRITING AND SCREENWRITING, By John 
Howard Lawson. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1949. Pp. xiv, 464. 
$6.00. 

This is a revised and expanded edition of a work that has been on almost 
all standard bibliographies for modern students of theater since its first pub- 
lication in 1936. Mr. Lawson's book remains extremely valuable in its more 
technical suggestions, but is too much a victim of historical and philosophical 
naiveté to fulfill any expectations one might have of discovering a first-rate 
presentation of Marxist history of the theater or dramatic criticism. 

The book begins with a hundred-page history of the theater which purports 
co explain “the relationship between the practice of playwriting and the social 
forces that influence the contemporary drama.” The tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides are seen as social-problem plays; in speaking of 
Marlowe, he says that no metaphysical considerations entered the Elizabethan’s 
world; and the plays of Corneille and Racine are simply a dramatization of 
absolutism. His attempts to impose “social validity” on the drama are doomed 
to the same kind of failure as the criticism that would attempt to manufacture 
the “Catholic novel”; his repeated use of the word “social” finally becomes 
a laughing matter. Attempting too much, his capsule summaries of philosophy 
are never very convincingly related to the theatrical history he is describing. 

He is more helpful in doing battle against many of the dangerous assump- 
tions underlying most of modern drama, and his analysis of many successful 
recent plays is devastating. “O’Neill, and many of his contemporaries, conceive 
of fate in a manner which has no parallel in any previous period of world 
literature or drama.” 

His structural principles lead soundly to a unity conceived in terms of the 
climax, and although he accepts a materialist label for his philosophy, he 
makes it evident that he does not intend this to be equated with a mechanistic 
view of human motivation. 

Fordham University. Josepn E. CUNNEEN. 


Unper THE SUN or SATAN. By Georges Bernanos. Translated by Harry L. 
Binsse. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1949. Pp. 253. $3.00. 
Nine years have passed since Bernanos’ masterpiece was first made available 
to the English-reading public. During that time this book—once considered 
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so baffling and so controversial—has quietly become part of the American 
Catholic’s literary heritage. Assimilation was difficult, for although the mystical 
poet may turn to St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, there is no parallel 
tradition for the novelist. Born after the Reformation, the novel was from 
infancy the foster-child of sentimental deism ; and with the exception of minor 
divergencies, its development has followed the patterns of materialistic and 
humanitarian thought. Therefore, in writing fiction whose action is laid in 
the realm of spiritual reality, Bernanos is a pioneer. The difficulties encount- 
ered in reading him are not those of ambiguity, of innuendo, or of multiple 
meaning. The author does not choose to be obscure; in fact, he is so eager 
to prevent misinterpretation that he leaves almost nothing to conjecture. Lest 
we fail to understand the protagonist, he tells us a dozen times that Father 
Donissan is a saint, that he is like the Curé of Ars, that he lacks the guidance 
of a wise counselor, that he unwittingly smothers the spiritual graces which 
should have brought him joy. The author is no less explicit in introducing 
his other characters, in setting the boundaries of the Kingdom of Satan, as 
well as of the Kingdom of God. With all these props, the difficulty remains. 
No spectacles can sufficiently rectify the myopic vision of modern man, who, 
because he can understand the suffering of the body, will sicken at the picture 
of Father Donissan’s blood-splashed wall and at the same time remain unaf- 
fected and often vexed by the saint’s spiritual suffering. 

Chesterton once pointed out that Christianity has achieved balance by 
combining furious opposites and keeping them both. At no time does Bernanos 
insist that sanctity is basically joyless or that hatred of sin is holier than love 
of God. Father Donissan is one study in sanctity, and the study does not 
become less valid because Americans prefer their saints cut from a different 
cloth. 

Yet for the very reason that readers have found the novel difficult, a new 
translation is of great value—not for the purpose of contrasting or comparing 
with the earlier work of Pamela Morris, but rather in the hope that by an 
occasional turn of phrase new light may be cast upon the shadows. Be it said 
to his honor that Mr. Binsse does often illuminate a former darkness. At 
best Bernanos will have only a limited audience. He cannot be popular as 
long as educated, intelligent Catholics are more worried by a toothache than 
by venial sin. 

Marymount College. HELENE Maacaret. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Stupies IN PHtLosopHy AND Science. By Morris R. Cohen. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1949. Pp. 278. $4.50. 
The title of this posthumous collection of sixteen essays is expressive. The 
relations of science and philosophy were a favorite theme of the author, but as 
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usual, his present contribution does not tower into an over-all and definite 
system of his own. It is not a synthetic study but only “studies.” 

Cohen was rather neutral among contemporary philosophers of method, 
but his neutrality was closer to the traditional happy medium than to the 
modern spirit of indifference. The very first of these essays sketches his ‘‘prin- 
ciple of polarity” which expresses not an ontological opposition but the logical 
fact that antinomies do provoke the mind to move forward into new knowl- 
edge. The author could have carried this out into wholesome critique of 
Hegelianism, showing that contradictions while being ontological nonsense 
are logically fertile and that Hegel's mistake was to transplant this law of 
mental growth into a dialectic of contradictories outside the mind. 

But the statement of the “principle of polarity,’ whether applied to Hegeli- 
anism or not, is to Cohen’s great credit and kept the author from going to 
the extremes of his self-styled “naturalistic rationalism.” Dewey went to such 
extremes, and Cohen criticizes such “anthropocentric naturalism” in the most 
brilliant of the present essays. Dewey is charged, for instance, with judging 
ideas only in terms of their consequences, but is there any idea, Cohen asks, 
which is not dependent on antecedent knowledge rather than on consequences 
alone? This remarkable question opens up a whole vista for reflection that 
leads finally to the study of what the first datum of the mind is and whether, 
since there is no preceding knowledge, this datum is not self-evident. On 
several other scores in this study of Dewey, Cohen opens some important 
locks, and the traditional philosopher can march through the doorways to 
grapple more intimately with modern problems at their own level. 

Another worthwhile chapter of this book is the one entitled “Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity.” This is not a criticism of the theory but perhaps the 
best simple exposition of its leading ideas that is available in English. Scholas- 
tics will want to read it. 

In an earlier book, jointly authored by himself and by Professor Nagel, 
Cohen made out a case against Mill's canons of induction that will possibly 
stand as his greatest contribution to philosophy. It is really an assault upon the 
whole Humean philosophy of causality. Those who are grateful for Cohen's 
achievement against Mill will be heartened also by many of the insights of 
the present book. Even though he refused to commit himself to a system, 
he served a worthwhile purpose by calling various modern extremisms in the 
direction of that happy medium which neither life nor learning can desert 
with impunity. 

Denver, Colorado. Vincent Epwarp SMITH. 


Essays IN THE History oF Ipeas. By Arthur O. Lovejoy. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xvii, 359. $5.00. 


This volume contains sixteen essays, most of which have been previously 
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published. It was brought out by the present members of the History of Ideas 
Club of Johns Hopkins University to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its originator, Professor Lovejoy, and also to express their sense of indi- 
vidual obligation to one whose work as a historian of ideas has not only bene- 
fited the study of philosophy, in giving it ‘a new range and vitality,’ but has 
been of great value to the study of the humanities. 

‘The first essay, containing reflections on the nature, methods and diffi- 
culties of the historiography of ideas, deserves special attention. Always 
stimulating and forceful, the author makes a number of important points. 
First he shows the inadequacy of specialization in the field of history when it 
isolates the specialist from other provinces with which his own study is inter- 
related. While recognizing that the phase of increasing minute specialization 
is far from over, he suspects “that the period of diminishing returns from the 
customary methods of cultivation has been reached.” Yet a difficulty presents 
itself when the specialist sets out to draw upon other fields of study; it arises 
from the fact that other specialists often have a blind spot for the very elements 
in their subjects which are most pertinent to his. 

Professor Lovejoy goes on to suggest how the difficulty may be diminished. 
And what he says is of great importance. We must recognize, he tells us, 
that “in the history of philosophy is to be found the common seed-plot, the 
locus of initial manifestation in writing, of the greater number of the more 
fundamental and pervasive ideas, and especially of the controlling preconcep- 
tions, which manifest themselves in other regions of intellectual history.” If 
this be accepted, then it follows that for competent investigation in most 
fields of historical study a sound training in the history of philosophy and 
in the methods of philosophical analysis is necessary. This means, of course, 
that the history of philosophy will have to be presented in a manner rather 
different from the customary one, with more attention to the repercussions 
of philosophy outside its own domain and with the purpose of making it “more 
digestible and nutritious for non-philosophers.” 

Enlarging on the foregoing, the author offers for consideration his “unit- 
idea”’ conception of history, according to which there are operative in the 
most various regions of human thought and activity certain basic ideas. Under 
“unit-idea” he includes all kinds of things—types of categories, thoughts 
concerning particular aspects of common experience, implicit or explicit pre- 
suppositions, sacred formulas and catchwords, specific philosophic theorems 
and methodological assumptions of the various sciences. After the scholar 
has acquired such knowledge (a formidable task in itself), he is ready to 
pursue his own specialization through organized collaboration. 

Granting the difficulties in realizing such a program, and granting, too, 
the doubts that may assail us as to its effectiveness in solving the problem 
even partially, Lovejoy’s proposals will have an increasingly beneficial effect. 
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Certainly they will go far toward counteracting the tendency to a disinte- 
grating specialization by promoting what is sadly lacking in America, a 
general humanistic and philosophical culture among the professors. 

When one turns to Lovejoy’s historical writings to glimpse these “unit- 
ideas” at work, one soon realizes the difficulties that lie ahead when historians 
of philosophy and of ideas face the problem of sorting them out to everybody's 
satisfaction. One gets the impression that Lovejoy himself doesn’t think the 
problem too difficult. For he ranges over a pretty large assortment of subjects 
and very often with free and easy assurance, even with a touch of complacency, 
apparently in the fond belief that he is well on his way to nailing down a good 
many of these “unit-ideas.” One cannot help seeing a certain likeness between 
his “unit-ideas” and eighteenth-century epistemological atomism. Does his 
seeming optimism regarding the scholar’s ability to absorb these “unit-ideas” 
as a mere preliminary to his own special studies spring from the belief that 
they are really simple and few in number? At any rate it is fairly certain that 
he has been strongly influenced by certain eighteenth-century writers and that 
he is never able to forget them. It is when dealing with such writers as Ter- 
tullian and St. Ambrose that his narrow point of view betrays itself. Without 
taking up much more space, we can get a good idea of the depth of his under- 
standing of Western thought from some remarks of his on Tertullian. Find- 
ing in Tertullian’s writings an affirmation “of the uniformity of operation 
of the human reason and the immutability of the ‘teaching of Nature,’” he 
hails him as a precursor of deism. To quote Lovejoy, Tertullian “appears less 
an Early Father of the Latin Church than an Early Father of the deism of 
the 17th-18th centuries, a precursor of Herbert of Cherbury, Toland, Tindal 
and Voltaire.” ; 

Lovejoy has a tendency to lean a little too heavily on semantic razzle-dazzle, 
as though carrying on a scholarly war of nerves against the faint-hearted. 
Thus he so casually throws out the idea that a certain concept has sixty-odd 
meanings (why sixty? Surely another semantic “operator” would find one 
hundred and sixty), or he tells us that the concept of nature had so many 
meanings that it could be invoked “as it still is—in support of almost any 
conclusion one desired to establish.” Actually, if it were as bad as he says, 
all historical treatment would become impossible, although Lovejoy himself 
goes sailing merrily along like any good semanticist. However, he has helped 
others start a line of approach which will take them far beyond the master’s 
limitations, and for that we are thankful. 

Fordham University. Rosert C, PoLiock. 


PHases OF THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. By Meyrick H. Carré. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. xix, 392. $7.75. 


“We cannot,” concludes Professor Carré, “understand the modern revolu- 
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tion in rational beliefs without acquaintance with the scholastic principles 
from which they sprang.” That is the purpose of this history of the “rational 
qualities” of the successive phases of the intellectual history of England. His 
endeavor is to integrate the history of English thought during the last three 
hundred years, and the history of English empiricism from Bacon to Spencer 
in particular, into a survey that includes the thousand years that preceded it. 
“I have sought,” he continues, “in this brief outline to throw a bridge between 
the new outlook and the older theories of reality, to trace some of the chief 
stages of discussion in this country,”’ and (as he states earlier in the work) 
“to exhibit the continuity of inquiry on first principles from the earliest 
age, and to distinguish some of the cardinal changes in the forms of intelligi- 
bility that have occurred during our history.” 

This narrative of the progress of the Christian thinking mind in the West, 
as exemplified in England's intellectual history, is presented not only with 
remarkable precision but with unusual clarity. The layman, reading with care, 
will be able to follow its central theme even though it tends to become pri- 
warily epistemological as the author goes about his bridge-building. That is, 
indeed, a mark of merit in a work that is quite compact and extremely well 
kn’*. 

While it must remain the business of the philosophers to deal with his 
study on rational and theological grounds, others will certainly find it of 
interest and, perhaps, importance. The author contends that the “intellectual 
and theological” mind of England was never really nourished by the “fruitful 
thinking” of the Thomists and that English thought tended to remain loyal to 
the older Augustinian tradition. Thomism indeed had advocates in England, 
such as Thomas of Sutton, but its influence never spread. As the author 
points out, it again found something of an exponent in Richard Hooker, but 
by that time the era of empiricism was at hand. It will be observed too, that, 
in like manner, England was not to feel the ,influence of German idealism 
until the very end of the nineteenth century, the time at which this narrative 
draws to a close. The historian will most certainly be led to speculate upon 
the significance of these contentions, particularly as they concern the period 
of the Reformation. 

The student of English literature will find the study of the period that 
lay, so to speak, between the age of theological faith and that of empirical 
naturalism of unusual interest. In that period, which reached its peak in the 
Age of Elizabeth, men tried, while endeavoring to retain the cardinal intellec- 
tual conceptions of the theological age of philosophy, to unravel the secrets 
of the world of nature about and in themselves, through a revival of cabbalism, 
astrology and the hermetic sciences. The result was a kind of neo-gnosticism 
which has about it something of an independent interest even though the 
author’s analysis of it is a principal part of his bridge-building. 
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Because the Index is only to proper names the reader will often find himself 
handicapped, for it is difficult to refer quickly to the author’s admirable 
thumbnail sketches of significant aspects of the various systems of thought. 
The historian of thought will often be aware that in keeping so close to the 
central epistemological thread the author has had to leave so much of very 
real significance outside or upon the periphery of this fine piece of work. 

College of New Rochelle. Evpon M. Ta trey. 


THe Pxuitosopny or Ernst Cassirer. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. 
Evanston, Illinois: The Library of Living Philosophers, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
xviii, 936. $6.00. 

Despite the lamented absence of active participation by Cassirer himself 
(d. 1945) no responsible philosopher can afford to decline the Editor's invi- 
tation to “‘sit in on” this international seminar in scripto which is as profound, 
incisive, stimulating and—happily—as inconclusive as only a memorable 


seminar can be. 

After a General Introduction to the Library (vii-x) and a special Preface 
(xiii-xviii) by the Editor, the book is blocked into four unequal divisions: 
I Biographical (3-72), I] Descriptive and Critical (73-854), III Personal 
(855-880), IV Bibliographical (881-910), followed by an Index (913-936). 

From the flow of Cassirer’s thought Carl H. Hamburg of Tulane Univer- 
sity neatly disengages three distinct meanings of Symbolic Form, which func- 


tion to effect “‘a transition from a critique of reason to a critique of culture” 
(p. 77), and thus reveals “‘Cassirer’s Conception of Philosophy” (75-119) not 
as a petrified system but as a program for joint collaboration between philos- 
ophy and the Geisteswissenschaften. Since “for Cassirer the great objects of 
knowledge are relations” (p. 147), Wm. C. Swabey of New York University 
recognizes that “Cassirer and Metaphysics” (123-148) do not mix, and yet 
pertinently asks, ““How can there be relations without relata?” (p. 147). 
The learned remarks of Felix Kaufmann of the New School for Social Re- 
search on “Cassirer’s Theory of Scientific Knowledge” (185-213) are, as 
always, interesting and provocative but without focus or definitive point. 
Noting that “Cassirer’s Theory of Mathematical Concepts” (241-267) regards 
“relational structures as such” (p. 247) as the “real ‘object’ of mathematical 
investigation” (p. 247), Harold R. Smart of Cornell University adroitly 
distinguishes “logical principles according to which, but not from which, 
mathematical reasoning proceeds” (p. 264), and realistically concludes that 
“a calculus of relations, conceived as a branch of formal symbolic logic, is 
just as impotent, and for strictly analogous reasons, as the so-called subject- 
predicate logic, with respect to the generation of the synthetic concepts and 
judgments of mathematics” (p. 266). 

Kurt Lewin of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology concludes from 
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his detailed study of “Cassirer’s Philosophy of Science and the Social Sciences” 
(271-288) that “the combination of experimental and mathematical pro- 
cedures which Cassirer describes . . . seems to be destined to make the inte- 
gration of the social sciences a reality” (p. 288). Columbia University’s own 
Susanne K. Langer’s penetrating remarks “On Cassirer’s Theory of Language 
and Myth” (381-400), show that thereby “the Kantian doctrine that identified 
all conception with discursive reason, making reason appear as an aboriginal 
human gift, is saved from its most serious fallacy, an unhistorical view of 
mind” (p, 392). 

James Gutmann of Columbia University contends that “Cassirer’s Hu- 
manism” (445-464) preserves intact “the flame of a genuinely perennial 
philosophical tradition” (p. 464) because Cassirer “seeks to understand man 
in terms of his culture” (p. 461), as animal symbolicum (p. 461). David 
Bidney, however, in a masterful disquisition “On the Philosophical Anthro- 
pology of Ernst Cassirer and Its Relation to the History of Anthropological 
Thought” (467-544) argues convincingly that Cassirer drew his moral 
stamina as a humanist “not from his neo-Kantian theory and his egocentric, 
spiritual anthropology, but from the classical metaphysical traditions, from 
Greek culture and the philosophia perennis of the Hebrew-Christian tradition 
as well as from the humanism of the Renaissance and the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment which he knew so intimately and loved so well” (p. 544). 

Although the protean Cassirer was more a philosopher of art than an art 
critic (p. 608), Katherine Gilbert of Duke University discloses that “Cassir- 
er’s Placement of Art” (607-630) rests upon “a general law of three stages: 
the mimetic, the analogical, and finally, the symbolic” (p. 616) and turns 
“to Goethe for concrete demonstration” (p. 620). “Ernst Cassirer’s Func- 
tional Approach to Art and Literature” (633-659) seems to Harry Slochower 
of Brooklyn College vulnerable at a number of points. And Konstantin 
Reichardt of Yale University illustrates with specific examples “Ernst Cassir- 
er's Contribution to Literary Criticism” (663-688). 

Not at all dazzled by the sweep of Cassirer’s thought, Walter M. Solmitz 
of Bowdoin College dispassionately decomposes “Cassirer on Galileo: An 
Example of Cassirer’s Way of Thought” (731-756) and candidly reports 
that “in looking for and believing ourselves to be following a philosopher, 
we may have caught (or may have been caught by) a sophist” (p. 754). 
With workmanlike precision William H. Werkmeister of the University of 
Nebraska shows that with regard to the items of “object,” “space-time,” and 
“causality” (p. 761) “Cassirer’s Advance beyond Neo-Kantianism” (759-798) 
has merely “adapted its established principles to the latest results of scientific 
research” (p. 792). 

In place of the scheduled “living philosopher’s reply to his critics” the 
Editor reprints in translation a 1930 review essay of Cassirer on “ ‘Spirit’ 
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and ‘Life’ in Contemporary Philosophy” (857-880) in which, true to form, 
Cassirer molds issues of momentous weight with the effortless ease of vast 
erudition into the recurrent pattern of his ubiquitous Kantian insight that 
“the construction of the ‘objective’ world of experience is dependent upon the 
original formative powers of the Spirit and upon the fundamental laws ac- 
cording to which they act” (p. 871). 

The “Bibliography of the Writings of Ernst Cassirer to 1946” (883-910) 
is so detailed as to provide a veritable map of his mind. 

Woodstock College, Md. Josern T. Crark. 


Socratic MetHop anv Criticat Puivosopny. Selected Essays. By Leon- 
ard Nelson. Translated by Thomas K. Brown IIIl. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xxii, 211. $3.75. 

This is the first English translation of any of the writings of Leonard 
Nelson, professor at the University of Géttingen from 1906 until his death 
in 1927. The essays in this volume reveal that Nelson, a confirmed Kantian, 
devoted his life to the outdated task of rendering internally consistent the 
critical and ethical systems of Kant; this type of work was a popular form 
of intellectual exercise a century before Nelson. His faith in the fecundity of 
the critical philosophy dates back to the day when as a high school student, 
he “rediscovered” the writings of J. F. Fries (1773-1834), a neglected critic 
of the Fichte-Schelling-Hegel school of interpretation. 

There are seven essays included in the book, five dealing with method 
in philosophy, one with ethics and one with aesthetics. In his essays on 
method, Nelson reiterates the Kantian commonplace that the “regressive” 
method of critical philosophy is the only one that can lift metaphysics from 
its present confusion to the status of a science. Although claiming to go far 
beyond Kant by following the psychological reconstruction of Fries, Nelson 
exhibits little not already contained in Kant’s major works. The essay 
entitled “The Critical Method” reveals, however, an extraordinary insight 
into the importance of the regressive method as the mainspring of the critical 
philosophy. 

His devotion to Fries and his desire to establish close affinity between 
philosophy and mathematics lead Nelson to some exaggerations. In the essay 
“Critical Philosophy and Axiomatics” he claims that Fries “is really the 
true founder of modern mathematical axiomatics” (p. 161) because of his 
discovery of the regressive method. But historical facts speak otherwise: 
Kant himself discovered the regressive method, and axiomatics emerged from 
the Gauss-Lobachevski-Bolyai work on the proof of the parallel postulate 
of Euclidean geometry. Nelson also sees great similarity between the 
regressive method and Hilbert’s proof of the consistency of arithmetic in 
establishing the transfinite number series. 
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In “The Impossibility of the “Theory of Knowledge’ Nelson, following 
Kant, exposes the impossibility of metaphysics on a realistic basis. He con- 
cludes to the necessity of the critical philosophy which will establish the 
existence of nonintuitive immediate knowledge. 

The ethical essay stresses the irreconcilable opposition between the ethical 
and the religious world views. Nelson derives both the problem and the 
answer from Kant. The antinomy is the alleged contradiction in the moral 
field faced by any philosophic realism, and the solution proposed is, of course, 
the acceptance of transcendental idealism which will mediate the difficulty 
by the noumenal-phenomenal limitation of human knowledge. Religion thus 
becomes the Ahndung of Fries plus a belief in the noumenal order of free- 
dom. The possibility of a revealed religion is bluntly denied: “The doc- 
trines of redemption are theories of salvation that presuppose a positive and 
definite knowledge of the divine will. They rest, therefore, on super- 
stition” (p. 78). 

In “The Scientific and Esthetic Conception of Nature” Nelson explains 
that the critical philosophy, despite its demand for determinism in the sphere 
of natural causation, leaves room for the aesthetic view: “The fortuitous- 
ness of the original arrangement leaves room for the esthetic conception of 


nature” (p. 54). 
Presuming that the selection of essays adequately represents Nelson's 


thought, we may ask what importance he is likely to assume. He died, com- 
paratively unknown, in 1927. The passage of twenty years and the shock 
of the second World War do not seem to have improved his chances of 
exerting a significant influence on contemporary philosophy. Philosophic 
interest has shifted even further away from the rationalistic pole. ‘The cur- 
rent fascination with various existential philosophies is, at very least, clear 
indication that today’s generation has recognized the failure of any system 
of rationalism to prove adequate to existence. Following Kierkegaard, men 
are mounting beyond the “ethical stage” to seek meaning and salvation in a 
personal God. Nelson, it seems, was born a century too late. 


New York, N. Y. Tuomas J. Owens. 


La RELIGION pe PLaton. By Victor Goldschmidt. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1949. Pp. xi, 158. 200 fr. 

La Religion de Platon is a brief but packed contribution to the subject of 
Platonic theology and, with its insistence on the final marriage of traditional 
cult and philosophy in the dialogues, will serve as an interesting companion 
piece to Solmsen’s recent Plato's Theology. The three divisions (God, Man, 
the City) carry us in a solid, textual way through all the classical themes 
and problems of Platonic religion. 

Certainly the book does not err on the side of caution. It will be accused 
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of overstatement with regard to the causality of the ideas and of under- 
statement with regard to that of soul—although finally, it pretty much 
chooses to confound the two. The word “matter” is rather loosely used in 
a work on a thinker who probably never had any concept of matter that at 
all resembles the Aristotelian (cf., for example, Rivaud’s statement in his 
Le Probléme du Devenir, p. 276: “‘platonisme est proprement incomprehensi- 
ble, si l'on y veut a tout prix introduire une doctrine de la matiére qui ne s'y 
rencontre pas”). Also precarious is the identification of matter, non-being and 
“Other.” And it is surely contrary to the almost unfailing tradition of the 
Academy and of a very large fraction of modern scholarship to take the 
Timaeus myth literally by supposing a pre-existing chaos in the Platonic mak- 
ing of the world. 

The genius of Plato has just about as many threads as it is possible for 
human genius to have. It is, therefore, possible to extract a purely dialec- 
tical Plato or a mathematical Plato or a mystical Plato from the dialogues. 
M. Goldschmidt has, it seems to this reviewer, chosen to discover an 
existentialist in the Master of the Academy. It is impossible that this 
emphatic side of his work should not have been quite clear to the author, 
though he has not been too self-conscious, not quite self-conscious enough, 
about it. A note on Sartre finally intervenes on page 89 but before and 
after that the principal categories of the existentialists rear their heads 
often enough for the responsibility to be shifted from the reader to M. 
Goldschmidt. Certainly there is nothing objectionable in such an interpre- 
tative procedure, but it would have been less distracting had there been 
more forthright statements to this effect in notes, prologue, epilogue. 

Contact of the soul with the Ideas is not a gratuitous spectacle, offered to 
a curiosity free to see or to turn away, but is rather a struggle fought with 
all our energy for a truth with which we are in love. The truth known is 
the truth obeyed (p. 14). Philosophy is both knowledge and action (p. 16). 
Matter is the limiting, concrete situation which confronts the action of the 
Demiurge or the soul of man (pp. 45-46). We do not choose our original 
situation but we are capable of “assuming” it freely and of modifying it 
(pp. 88-89). The immortal soul is that by which I am able to say moi 
and is the heart of personality (p. 68). In the eschatological myths the soul 
always becomes that which it is and judgment adds nothing to what it has 
chosen (pp. 81-84). The entire religious cult and civic education of the 
nation aims to free the soul from a false individuality and to liberate that 
part of it which recognizes itself only when confronted with God (p. 132). 

Even where Plato is not existential, one often feels that the categories are 
there as background of the negation. Plato would reject the tragic view 
of life with its pathos, its unalterable decisions, and the incalculable importance 
of the instant and the individual event or act. For it he would substitute 
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the slow and always possible dialectical climb to tranquility and to the never 
quite closed door of amendment (pp. 113-114). There is the sense of Socrates 
as the background of this world-view—a heroic Socrates than whom no less 
tragic a figure ever trod the human stage. But even here our author warns 
us that we must not take this antitragic note as a piece of “essentialism.” 

The opinion of M. Goldschmidt that the dialogues are nondogmatic and 
nonsystematic is not altogether to be trusted. It is simply not true that 
Plato does not become precise again and again as a theologian. Here the 
author is, perhaps, supporting a private thesis of his own and would like 
to convince us that the dialogues anticipate the conclusion of a group of 
modern philosophers that no systematization is possible for the radical in- 
coherence and discontinuity of the universe (p. 154). 1 hope I am not 
going too far if the figure of Karl Jaspers or his like is suggested as lurking 
behind a Plato who would always interdict to us a final adequate view and 
would limit us to an understanding of “where we stand.” Finally, our 
regret cannot be hidden that there is no slightest intimation of the classic 
value of the superb chapter of Kierkegaard in Philosophical Fragments on 
the infinite difference between the ‘“‘moment” or “instant” of Socrates and 
the Christian. There lies all the difference in kind between two superb 
religious statements. 

Fordham University. WituiaM F. Lyncu. 


Morais AND INDEPENDENCE. By John Coventry, S.J. London: Burns 

Oates, 1949. Pp. 109. 4s, 6d. 

This little book is professedly an introduction to ethics, and it really suc- 
ceeds in being an introduction, It is not an abbreviated text, and neither 
student nor teacher could mistake it for such. It presupposes very little tech- 
nical knowledge of any special philosophical system. It is therefore an ideal 
book for the beginner in ethics, and perhaps even more for the educated 
man who finds in his mind a question about the nature of, or the reason for, 
moral obligation. 

Father Coventry maintains that the judgment “Good must be done, and 
evil avoided” is a self-evident proposition, which needs no proof, and cannot 
be deduced. His analysis and presentation of this view is many-sided and 
persuasive. He insists likewise that the freedom of the will is evident: we 
have an irresistible conviction of our freedom, and that is enough. He knows 
of course that there are objections against these positions, but he is content 
to show that they are based on a mistaken use of science or psychology. The 
objections are handled persuasively as well as logically. And while good points 
are being mentioned, the distinction made by the author between the moral 
law as command and as code is useful and very clearly presented. 

There seems to be one basic difficulty, which becomes most apparent in the 
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author’s treatment of the insufficiency of “pure” ethics. And this difficulty 
lies in the double implication of this term. “Pure ethics” means the ethics 
of a man who is not in possession of revealed truth. What is said about the 
sense of frustration inherent in the ethical thought of a man who is an un- 
believer, a pagan, unable to discover a moral object worthy of his love because 
he has no natural end, is said with a deeply sympathetic understanding. Father 
Coventry's position here seems to lie in the same general area as that of 
Henri de Lubac, S. J., in Surnaturel, and of Anton C. Pegis in his paper 
read before the 1949 meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. 

But unfortunately, “pure ethics,” in Father Coventry's use of this term, 
means also pure practical knowledge separated from speculative or theoretical 
knowledge. Now, it is true that he decries the Kantian divorce between the 
speculative and the practical, and insists that one’s moral judgments do not 
take place in vacuo. And he also says that there is a metaphysical proof for 
the existence of God and of the soul. And yet, in spite of these formal state- 
ments, he proceeds as if these were purely religious doctrines, and even 
revealed doctrines. “Pure ethics” then becomes an ethics without God, 
without an afterlife, without sanctions, without anything to love save self. 
But such an ethics is more than insufficient: its most basic element becomes 
meaningless. What is moral obligation, when the “ought” of morality is 
separated from the metaphysics of the good and the psychology of rational 
appetite? 

This same separation of ethics from theoretical knowledge may explain 
why the author says, “what more ultimate criterion of truth can there be than 
something which the mind cannot help but think?” (p. 60). Of course it is 
true that ethics is not metaphysics; but when the two are separated, then 
moral as well as rational necessities seem to be purely subjective. 


St. Louis University. Georce P. KLuBerTANz. 


Tue Bonp or Bernc. An Essay on Analogy and Existence. By James F. 
Anderson. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1949. Pp. xvi, 341. $4.00. 
This book on analogy is the only comprehensive English analysis of the 

problem, and is filled with carefully selected textual notes derived from St. 

Thomas Aquinas and his commentators, with the purpose of expounding and 

explaining the Thomistic doctrine of analogy and its place in philosophy and 

metaphysics. Along with the doctrinal exposition of the problem, where im- 

portant points are repeatedly stressed, the author gives a brief explanation 

of analogy in the fields of logic, science and mathematics, which is followed 
by a more lengthy treatment of analogy in the history of philosophical thought. 

Following Cajetan’s division of analogy, analogy is divided into the analogy 
of inequality, the analogy of attribution and the analogy of proportionality. 
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Part I is devoted to the analogy of inequality which is called “pseudo-analogy” 
and which has its source in Parmenides’ generic notion of being as a univocal 
unity. 

Part II treats of the analogy of proportion or attribution where the ana- 
logues are in only one analogate and are said of other analogates because of a 
dependence among the analogates. Analogy of attribution is called improper, 
but true (p. 130), and implicitly favored by Suarez, Eckhart, the mystics and 
the entire Platonic and Neoplatonic tradition (p. 136). 

The analogy of metaphor or symbol (Part II1) is a division of the analogy 
of proportionality. Here the analogues are in all the analogates, but the usage 
of the analogues is metaphorical. ‘This analogy is especially typified in Mai- 
monides’ thought. H. Vaihinger’s theory of fiction (philosophy of “as if”) is 
criticized as being a form of symbolism tending toward equivocity and posing 
as an analogism. N. Berdyaev’s Neoplatonic symbolism is called a univocist 
theology of a radical type. 

In the analogy of proper proportionality (Part 1V) the analogues are in 
each analogate according to the similarity of proportions. This analogy is in 
the order of intrinsic relation to and within being, esse; the nature of a thing 
“is to” its act of being as the nature of any other thing “is to” its act of being. 
In this analogy, God is the Prime Analogate; the Divine Act of Existence 
is the unique act which in and through Itself is imitable analogously i 
infinite ways because of the actual multiplicity of being and the division of 
being into potency and act. The conclusion is obvious. Analogy is a first 
principle of metaphysics, and is indispensable to all metaphysical argument. 
To St. Thomas Aquinas belongs the unique distinction of locating the problem 
of analogy properly in metaphysics, and only in St. Thomas can the meta- 
physical doctrine of analogy rightly so called be found (p. 326). 

Marquette University. Lorrie H. KeNnpZIeRSKI. 


Ow Betnc anp Essence. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated by Armand 
A. Maurer, C.S.B. Toronto, Canada: The Pontifical Institute of Mediae- 
val Studies, 1949. Pp. 63. $1.00. 

In addition to the translation of the De Ente et Essentia this paper-bound 
booklet contains an introduction, a bibliography, eighty-six notes to the trans- 
lation and an index. The introduction deals with the existentialism of St. 
Thomas; the historical background of the De Ente; a short summary of the 
treatise; and an explanation of Aquinas’ teaching on the relation of essence 
to genus, species and difference. The bibliography lists the editions of this 


opusculum used by the translator; the ancient and medieval philosophers 
cited, by name or anonymously, by Aquinas in this work; and “General 
Readings” from Cajetan to Gilson. 


All of the notes serve a purpose. Some are simply references; e.g., there 
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are many references to other works by Aquinas. Others are either historical 
or doctrinal. “The historical notes indicate the writers to whom St. Thomas 
alludes in an anonymous way” (p. 11), largely following Roland-Gosselin 
(p. 10). “The doctrinal notes are not meant to be a complete commentary 
on the text... . (They) are simply intended to clarify some of the more 
obvious difficulties the text may offer the reader” (p. 11). At times they 
are an illuminating commentary. 

The translation is based on the Ludwig Baur Latin text, but Roland- 
Gosselin’s division into chapters has been followed (p. 19). 

This work, done under the supervision of Dr. Anton C. Pegis, is a model 
of its kind. The translation is flawless, and intelligent; wide use is made 
of the historical studies of others. It is also badly needed for philosophy and 
humanities courses since the Leckie translation is unsatisfactory in several 
ways, and the Riedl translation has been out of print for years. 

Manhattan College. James V. MuLLANey. 


Tue De Primo Principio or JoHN Duns Scorus. A Revised Text and 
a Translation. By Evan Roche, O.F.M. St. Bonaventure, New York: 
The Franciscan Institute, 1949. Pp, xvii, 153. 

This is the fifth in the series of “Franciscan Institute Publications” under 

the general editorship of Fathers Boehner, O.F.M., and Walter, O.F.M. 
Taking as self-evident the need for English translations of Scotus, Father 

Roche explains in his “Introduction” why he began with this opusculum (at 

least one hopes that it is only a beginning). Among these reasons are that 

it is “the greatest of the shorter works of Duns Scotus’; that “it is certain 
that it is an authentic work”; that it “is substantially complete and is not 
essentially weakened by the omissions and interpolations which occur in the 
third and fourth chapters”; “it contains some of the best thoughts and efforts 
of Duns Scotus’; and finally it “presents at length a proof for the existence 

of God, which, in our opinion, has never been equaled” (pp. xiii-xiv). 

But why a revised edition of the Latin text in view of the recent critical 
edition of Mueller (Freiburg, 1941)? The present editor acknowledges his 


own great indebtedneess to Dr. Mueller, and admits that the latter’s text is 
“far superior to any that preceded it” (p. xv). However, he judges that 


Dr. Mueller gave “too great a preference to the Madrid manuscript 

and to the fragments he has used, namely, O,, O,, O,, V,, and especially B, 
which latter is very brief... . Dr. Mueller has not given sufficient importance 
to the manuscripts Mu, V, and T...” (p. xvi). There are also disagree- 
ments with Mueller’s punctuation and his references to Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics. In preparing his own Latin text the present editor “had direct access 
to seven manuscripts which contain the complete text of the De Primo Prin- 
cipio.” “We have used the findings of Mueller,” he adds, “with reference 
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to three other complete manuscripts . . . and five fragments. . . . We have 
also compared our reading of the first seven manuscripts mentioned with the 
reading of Mueller. In addition to the manuscripts, we have consulted the 
Wadding text and the text edited by Garcia...” (p. xv). 

The Latin text appears on the left-hand page and the English translation 
on the right. The translation is deliberately literal and, as a result, “at times 
. .. somewhat obscure” (p. xviii). The style of Scotus is notorious: elliptical 
but at the same time, because of a logic conscious of itself, profuse. The 
man’s style is as lacking in simplicity as his thought. The notes to the Latin 
text are mainly references to authors cited by Scotus, or variant readings. 
The English notes, for the most part, supply for Scotus’ ellipticity. 

Father Roche has chosen to adopt an extreme position in holding that the 
Scotistic proof for the existence of God “has never been equaled” (p. xiv). 
One extreme generates another. It is also possible to judge that this proof 
is the most fascinating tour de force in the history of philosophy from Thales 
to Leibniz, proving nothing but the emptiness of essentialism. No doubt 
Father Roche's estimate will receive impressive justification in his promised 
commentary (p. xviii). 

This work has a double value. In itself, it is a new text taking advantage 
of all preceding historical scholarship, and an absolutely faithful translation. 
But it is certain to engender controversy. Out of that controversy will come, 


for disciple and critic alike, a surer understanding of Scotus, and a firmer 
grasp of one’s reasons for agreement or disagreement, i.e., a deepening of 
one’s own philosophical position. One cannot even disagree with Father Roche 


without being indebted to him, 
Manhattan College. James V. MuLianry. 


Decavence. By C. E. M. Joad. New York: The Philosophical Library, 

1949. Pp. 430. $4.75. 

We have heard the word “decadence” bandied about since at least the 
time of Max Nordau. In the present volume Professor Joad, recently a 
convert to Christianity, seeks to give it a rounding in philosophy (the book’s 
subtitle is “A Philosophical Inquiry’’). 

After examining and discarding several definitions of decadence, he states 
his own: 

. the view that experience is valuable or is at least to be valued for its own sake, 
irrespective of the quality or kind of the experience, and in the appropriate beliefs 


about life, morals, art, and society which entail and are entailed by this view, together 
with the scales of values and modes of taste associated with these beliefs (p. 95). 


The associated beliefs in question he lists as: (a) skepticism, (b) Epi- 
cureanism and Hedonism, (c) subjectivism. “It is to be noted,” he remarks, 
“that all involve in different ways what I have called ‘the dropping of the 
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object’ (p. 110). It is on the last that Professor Joad bears down par- 
ticularly, analyzing and criticizing subjectivism in epistemology, logic, ethics, 
and aesthetics. Much of this is sound and familiar, but Professor Joad'’s own 
commitments are to a Platonic rather than to an Aristotelian ontology. He 


speaks of “the perennial philosophy,” but never once mentions St. ‘Thomas. 
He posits “a non-natural order, which contains values of which truth, good- 
ness, and beauty are the most eminent,” and which “also contains God” 
(p. 11). This realm of essences is to be seized by an almost Emersonian 
vision: “the spirit grasps intuitively the truths which reason approaches by 


gradual stages” (p. 423). 

It is therefore in Part. I] of his book, “Applications. Decadence in Our 
Time,” where he has to wrestle with the concrete, that Professor Joad is 
most vulnerable. Indeed, in the judgment of this reviewer, he shows him- 
self at times just as subjective as the Subjectivists he deprecates. 

There is, first of all, a strong reliance on that dangerous device, analogy 
(cf. for example the Chess Analogy, pp. 179-182). Nor is it surprising to 
find a pervasive use of highly personal judgments. Joad says, for instance, 
“T should care very little if all music written before and after this period 
[from the birth of Bach, 1685, to the death of Schubert, 1828] were never 
heard of again” (p.85). This sort of approach leads almost inevitably to 
the “touchstone” method of criticism, and one is not surprised to find the 
touchstone of ideal beauty in music, by implication at least, in the last quar 
tets of Beethoven, though one is surprised to find such dicta as this about 
Somerset Maugham: ‘He is, perhaps, the only short story writer at the 
highest level still producing” (p. 286). 

With the critique of power politics and the exposition of the relation 
between specialization and decadence one can have little quarrel. There are, 
moreover, excellent pages on our “Advance to Insecthood.” In general, 
however, the metaphysical and theological scaffolding of the whole is in- 
sufficiently established; it seems, indeed, to hang from its Platonic premises 
rather than to rest on evidence. At the base of the argument is Professor 
Joad’s act of faith: ‘““Man’s further advance depends, in fact, upon the 
inpouring of grace which is vouchsafed to him by the divine author of his 
being” (p. 419). Well and good; but one wants to see it better grounded 
in the book’s discourse. 

Marquette University. Victor M. Ham™. 
Martin Hetpeccer UND pit EXisTeNZiALpHiLosopHiz. By Dr. René 

Marcic. Salzburg: Selbstverlag der Philosophen-Gesellschaft Bad Ischl, 

1949. Pp. 48. 

This brochure contains the lecture delivered by Dr. Marcic at the found- 
ing ceremonies of the Bad Ischl Philosophers’ Society. It is in two parts, 
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the first giving a general sketch of existential philosophy, and the second 
a more detailed analysis of Martin Heidegger's position. In addition, the 
work contains a list of Heidegger's writings to date, some suggested back- 
ground readings, and some vague, inspirational paragraphs (contributed by 
Kurt Engelmeyer) on economics and existential philosophy. 

Marcic’s address is noteworthy as expressing a new attitude toward 
Heidegger. Throughout the thirties, Christian critics emphasized the anti- 
thesis between their own position and Heidegger's ontology. This negative 
approach culminated in A. De Waelhens’ admirable La philosophie de Mar- 
tin Heidegger (1942). Since that book was written, however, Heidegger 
has published a number of shorter essays indicative of a new trend in his 
philosophy. In interviews and exchanges of opinion, he has emphatically 
denied that his doctrines lead to atheism. Hence more recently, Catholic 
scholars like Naber and Lotz have been revising their earlier opinions in 
view of Heidegger's admission of at least the possibility of a transcendent 
Absolute. 

An Austrian Catholic student of existentialism, Dr. Leo Gabriel, has 
remarked that the negative theology of man’s non-divinity is the first step 
in a positive theology of God's transcendence. Marcic agrees that the import 
of Heidegger's earlier works is that man can come to rest neither in his own 
existence nor in the world about him. From an examination of Heidegger's 
Plato's Theory of Truth (1947), Marcic concludes that the way is now 


being opened for a return to being and a genuine ontology. This in turn 
may lead back to God, although Heidegger maintains that philosophy itself 
stops short this side of God. He still agrees with Kant in making room for 
faith through a radical delimitation of reason. The problem of faith and 
reason in respect to God should provide a new basis of discussion between 


Heidegger and the Scholastics. 


St. Louis University. James COLLINS. 


HISTORY 


Frupav INsTITUTIONS AS REVEALED IN THE AssiZEs OF ROMANIA. By Peter 
W. Topping. (Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources. 
Third Series. Vol. III. University of Pennsylvania.) Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. x, 192. $3.00. 

Dr. Topping and the editor of the Series, Professor John La Monte, have 
rendered a valuable service to the memory of the crusading states and to the 
modern student of medieval institutions. I know of no more precise and 
scholarly account of the political structure of the Principality of Morea. This 
is the first English translation of the institutional documents—commonly 
called the Assizes of Romania—of that region. Dr. Topping is well 
equipped linguistically for the task and has used his knowledge of Greek with 
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excellent results. The commentary of the Assizes reveals the translator's 
knowledge of Western feudal institutions and his comparisons are extremely 
valuable to the student of today. 

The Principality of Morea (Greek, Achaia) was an offshoot of the ill-fated 
Fourth Crusade and was established mainly by Geoffrey de Villehardouin, the 
graphic historian of the Crusade. He and his descendants from Champagne 
ruled their eastern acquisition for well-nigh a century. Later it passed to 
the Angevins who pawned it for five years to the Knights Hospitallers who, 
in turn, sold it to some Navarrese knight adventurers. Its acquisition by the 
Byzantine Empire in 1430 preceded by only a short time the loss of that 
empire to the Turks. 

The Assizes were redacted only after the baronage sent for and heard read 
the Assizes of Jerusalem. No doubt, practicality demanded that many cus- 
toms be different from Western observances because of the ever-present state 
of war in the East. Hence the detailed attention given to knight-service, 
commutation of military service, castleguard, etc., reflect the problems on 
hand. Morea was an enemy land whose population could not be trusted. The 
Westerner never approached the indigenous population in a manner remi- 
niscent of the unsuccessful attempts to win them over in the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. Morea remained a land for Western baronage and their 
usages. Hence, the Assizes cover the necessary points of conduct for the good 
regulation of a feudal society—a society based on bonds of kinship and vas- 
sality. Where kinship was so closely related to the vassalic bond, the intro- 
duction of the native Greek aristocracy within the fold (as had been done 
at Edessa) was limited to inclusion within the rank of simple knights, whose 
business was to fight and not to command or render decisions. Here lies the 
key to the understanding of the Assizes and to the political failure of the 
Principality. 

It is questionable whether the word “‘custumal” (pp. 104, 106) may be 
applied to the Assizes, since the connotation of the medieval word custu- 
marius, consuetudinarius was serf. Dr. Topping’s contribution is one which 
merits the attention of every student and teacher of medieval history. 

Fordham University. JeremiaH F. O’SuLtIvan. 


THe CaTHotic RerorMATION. By Pierre Janelle. Milwaukee: The Bruce 

Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 397. $4.50. 

Pierre Janelle, already known to the English-speaking world by his study 
of Blessed Robert Southwell, has endeavored in his latest work to describe 
the Catholic Reform of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The author 
confesses that he has had space “barely to hint at some of the major aspects 
of the great movement.” The careful reader of the book will soon perceive 
that this disclaimer is not due entirely to modesty. Many essential features 
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of the Catholic Reform—for example, the splendid theology of the period— 
are barely mentioned. The study is, nevertheless, of considerable value. 
The sole work by a Catholic in English, it deserves, all things considered, to 
be ranked higher than the productions on the same subject by the non- 
Catholics, Symonds, Ward, Pennington and Kidd. Incidentally the author 
is not only unaware of the existence of these English studies but also, appar- 
ently, of the excellent German work of Schniirer. 

Dr. Janelle’s thesis is that the Medieval Church had frittered away the 
strong organization which the early Church had modeled on the Roman 
Empire. At the beginning of modern times the Church was “cut up into a 
number of independently functioning bodies; authority, jurisdiction, and 
possessions were divided among them and inextricably entangled.” Although 
Dr. Janelle's description of the development of centralization in the Church 
is quite incomplete, he here puts his finger on an important cause of the 
disruption of Western Christendom in the sixteenth century. It is unfor- 
tunate that he did not study this cause more carefully. As it is, he proceeds, 
like many a sacred orator and historian before him, to ring the changes on 
the corruption in the Church. It should be stated clearly that Dr. Janelle’s 
over-all view of the abuses in the Church at the beginning of modern times 
is inadequate and betrays the usual flair for the scandalous. In the second 


chapter the author reacts against his tendency but even here abuses contrive 


to predominate. ba 

“phe earlier chapters of the book are dominated by the Council of Trent, 
which in the writer's judgment successfully applied the principles of Christian 
humanism to the ills of the Church. A rather meritorious summary of the 
Tridentine decrees, called ‘“Trentine decrees,” is given. Here again the dog- 
matic work of the Council is passed over rapidly and space is given to the 
reform decrees and, consequently, to abuses. At times Dr. Janelle’s explana- 
tions of the problems at issue leave much to be desired. He seems, for 
example, in his description (pp. 86 f.) of the debates on episcopal residence, 
to confuse the power of orders and the power of jurisdiction. 

Once finished with Trent, Dr. Janelle studies the revival of the religious 
life and of Christian education. The Jesuits dominate these chapters. There 
follow studies of the literature, art and piety of the period. Here again an 
over-all view is lacking but as always much interesting material is presented. 
After a chapter devoted to the activities of St. Pius V, Gregory XIII, 
Sixtus V and St. Peter Canisius, Dr. Janelle treats of the Reform in France 
and the British Isles. A final chapter is devoted to a very incomplete survey 
of Catholic missions during the period. A few pages are given to conclusions. 

The book is marred by a number of unhappy translations of phrases and 
names. The well-known Spiritual Combat is inelegantly called the Spiritual 
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Fight. Dionysius, the Pseudo-Areopagite, appears several times as Pseudo- 
Dyonisius [sic] Areopagiticus. ‘There are a number of other expressions 
scarcely less alien to English usage. An Index completes the work and each 
chapter ends with a brief bibliography. 

Woodstock College. E. A. RYAN. 


Wituiam Gaston: Carotinian, By J. Herman Schauinger. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. ix, 242. $3.25. 

To the ears of all students at Georgetown University inevitably drifts a 
story of Georgetown’s first student. Faced, on assuming office in his native 
state, with a constitutional ban restricting public office to those professing the 
truths of the Protestant religion, Gaston—so goes the tale—professed his 
willingness to subscribe to those truths; he asked only for instruction as to 
what they were. Thereupon North Carolina, confused and a bit abashed, 
changed its constitution. Now that the present volume, the first full-length 
biography of Gaston, has been published, it will be seen that the story, 
like so many others which persist through the years, se mon @ wero, é ben 
trovato. Gaston, by his fine example in public office and by his work in the 
state constitutional convention of 1835, was instrumental in changing that 
particular clause of the state constitution. 

Gaston is not known as a national figure in our history. Sent to Congress 
as a Federalist in 1812, he clipped a few feathers from the wings of the War 
Hawks. The author quotes the men themselves to show that he was regarded 
with respect by Calhoun and Clay, and with admiration by Webster. But 
the end of the Federalist party terminated his service in Congress. In later 
years Gaston was so content with his judicial duties that efforts of the Whigs 
to draft him for service in Washington met with his unyielding refusal. 

For his services to his native state North Carolina has placed him in the 
first rank of her statesmen. Possibly his greatest service in the Carolinian 
assemblies was his work for religious freedom. His long years on the state 
supreme court was crowned by his decision granting citizenship and the 
suffrage to Negro freemen, a decision appealed to in vain in the Dred Scott 
case. 

But Gaston will be best remembered for his services to his Church. If 
Bishop England was the father of the Church in North Carolina, Gaston 
was the godfather. He is properly considered one of the greatest Catholic 
laymen of the South. 

Mr. Schauinger, now on the faculty of St. Thomas College in Minnesota, 
began this study of Gaston while he was studying for his doctorate at 
Gaston's school. His volume, while not distinguished for style, is competent 
and thorough. 

New York, N. Y. Francis X. Curran. 
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PARNELL TO Pearse. Some Recollections and Reflections. By John J. Hor- 

gan. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd., 1948. Pp. viii, 359. 15/-. 

This work is the autobiography of Mr. Horgan, whose name has for years 
been a familiar one in the public life of Ireland. The book also serves as 
a good history of Ireland from the last decade of the nineteenth century to the 
first two decades of the twentieth. 

Who shall ever satisfactorily define “history”? Challengingly Mr. Horgan 
says: “History should not and indeed cannot be written without prejudice ; 
a point of view is not only inevitable, but even necessary; our conception of 
persons, places or periods is for instance usually colored by our environment.” 

The period from Parnell’s fall to Pearse’s execution is the key to modern 
Irish history. Parnell, Protestant leader of a Catholic nation, died in 1891 
at forty-six. Pearse, Catholic and mystical, died in 1916 at thirty-six. Parnell 
believed he could free Ireland by constitutional means. Pearse believed that 
the sword could free her. “The legend of each still persists,” says Mr. 
Horgan, who knew both Parnell and Pearse. 

Of all the vital scenes of these crucial years Mr. Horgan has written 
warmly and vigorously. He halts his narrative at 1918—when the melan- 
choly ghost of partition casts its shadow on the Irish stage. With it, he is 
convinced, “a new and tragic chapter of our history had opened, the last 
word of which has not yet been written.” We hope that Mr. Horgan will 
yet give us the story of his life from 1918 to the present day. 

Many gallant souls glide through these pages. In between the heroic 
leaders, Parnell and Pearse, the author knew most of the leading characters in 
Irish political life. There is Douglas Hyde, the gentle hero of the Gaelic 
movement, who toured America some forty years ago. There is the lovable 
Major William Redmond, who died fighting for the Allies on the Western 
Front. There are pictures of DeValera and Childers, of Canon Sheehan 
and Sir Bertram Windle. And there is Edward Martyn, Catholic landlord, 
friend of Yeats, and father of liturgical church music in modern Ireland. 

In the making of history it is pleasant to find the Bellocian menu of 
“laughter and the love of friends.” Mr. Horgan’s memories are informative, 


refreshing and frank. 
New York, N. Y. Maurice Leany. 


History or Europe. By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Marshall Whithed Bald- 
win and Charles Woolsey Cole. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949. Pp. xxvi, 1049. $5.00. 

Those concerned with the selection of texts for college courses in European 
or “Western” Civilization will be interested in this scholarly and stimulating 
one-volume history of Europe by Hayes, Baldwin and Cole. The authors 
have proceeded upon the theory that a history of such vast scope requires 
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the scholarship of more than a single historian; accordingly, into this work 
have gone the knowledge and judgments of a medievalist, a specialist in 
economic history and a specialist in the state-system and modern international 
relations. The net product of this collaboration is in no sense a compression 
of any of the previously published works of the three authors, although both 
the lucid literary style and Christian humanism which characterize Mr. 
Hayes’s well-known Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe are 
clearly evident throughout this volume. 

The twin problems of organization and selection are basic in a work of 
this character, for the limitations of bulk impose a choice of emphasis which 
reflects the author’s sense of historical values. Hence, every such work will 
be regarded as defective or unbalanced by critics whose particular area of 
chronological specialization has been more compressed than another. Those 
who stress the importance of archaic origins, or the Graeco-Roman contri- 
bution to European civilization, may feel that their viewpoint has been 
cavalierly dismissed by this volume which devotes less than 15 per cent of 
its contents to premedieval history. The present writer, having had to cope 
with the problem of presenting a balanced survey of “Western” civilization 
in a six-semester-hour course, feels that the authors are to be applauded for 
their deliberate choice of emphasis upon the medieval rather than the ancient 
origins and development of European civilization. 

The text is divided into ten parts. The first two present with maximum 
brevity the outlines of the more important Mediterranean civilizations, up 
to the decline and contraction of Rome and the expansion of Christianity. 
Parts II], IV and V cover in somewhat more detail the early, high and late 
Middle Ages. The remaining five parts, which comprise almost two-thirds 
of the text, deal with the religious upheavals of the seventeenth century; 
power politics and the “Enlightenment” of the eighteenth century; liberal 
and nationalist movements from Rousseau to Mazzini; significant develop- 
ments from Napoleon III to William II; and, finally, the world wars and 
dictatorships of the twentieth century. 

The quantitative proportioning of this history of Europe is an outward 
sign of its inner balance, which stems not merely from the organizational 
aptitude of its authors, but ultimately from the sound historical judgment 
and extensive erudition they have brought to their work. Among the refresh- 
ing features of this book, two in particular will commend themselves to Cath- 
olic readers: its authors make no apology for their basically Christian attitude 
toward matters specifically religious and spiritual—avoiding the conventional 
circumlocutions by which the secular mentality indicates an “impartial” 
agnostic view of things supernatural; and the Protestant religious upheaval 
is presented with unusual objectivity as a revolt, juxtaposed against the Cath- 
olic religious revival and reformation. 
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The value of the book is enhanced through the inclusion of numerous maps 
and extremely interesting and appropriate illustrations. Selections of supple- 
mentary readings are inserted at the end of each of its ten parts, and a 
thirty-six-page subject index facilitates use for reference by the student. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia. C. RicHarp CLEARY. 


Tue Pitcrimace or Western May. By Stringfellow Barr. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1949. Pp. xiii, 369. $4.00. 

This is an uneven narrative of the “age” during which men, in the West 
European world, turned their minds and hearts to, and journeyed toward, 
the “City of Man.” Readers will come away from it with mingled feelings. 
Many will regret that the author was turned to the work of sketching in an 
historical perspective of that pilgrimage as a prelude to what turns out to be 
an impassioned “tract for the times.” Dr. Barr might very weil have written 
one of the “great” books of our time. 

For the first two-thirds of the book, up to but not including the French 
Revolution, the author retells the story of our past since the thirteenth cen- 
turn in a way that is reminiscent of Dante but a Dante narrating a “descent” 
toward the abyss. One suspects, however, that he was not quite fully aware 
of the potentially great theme upon which he had touched, for, beginning 
with the French Revolution, he set perspective aside and picked up his thesis. 
He becomes like the great concert violinist who, having broken two strings 
of his Stradivarius, tries to continue upon the two which are highest in pitch. 

His narrative of the final stage of the pilgrimage toward that city of 
promise centers upon two themes. On the one hand he portrays the age of 
Industry and Science, heralded by the advent of the Machine—the Redeemer 

as one in which men believed that the era of well-being, contentment and 
peace was, at long last, about to be realized. This is a conception that leads 
straight to Communist universalism. The other is the advent of the national- 
ist states, with their right of “private war’ enshrined in a doctrine of 
national sovereignty marching toward the period of World Wars in which 
that proud vision of temporal man was shattered. 

There are, he says, but two ways to “world government”: force and con- 
stitutionalism. The pattern of the way of force has emerged in two forms: 
that of Napoleon and Hitler, and that of Stalinist Russia. There are two 
patterns of constitutionalism: that of the emergence of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations (which Dr. Barr scarcely sees as meaningful), and the 
way of American federal constitutionalism (the theme upon which his tract 
is written). The League of Nations and the United Nations were fore- 
doomed in their creation through being like our Articles of Confederation. 

With scarcely a side-glance he passes over the whole story of the post- 
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Napoleonic “Concert of Europe.” He does not see that it too, in its poten- 
tialities, marked out @ road to world order. Consequently he assays neither 
the measure of its success nor the causes of its failure. He simply writes it 
off. He does not seem to grasp the nature of states as organic communities. 
Consequently he does not take into consideration that an effective world 
government must be reared upon a world community organic in its nature 
and rooted in a sense of unity animated with the overtones of historic destiny. 
He seems to feel that a world government would leave private enterprise 
free from the shackles of nationalist state politics and thus free to bring 
about some realization of a fulfillment of human temporal needs. It might. 
But it might also free it to create newer, bigger and better combines, trusts 
and cartels which are just as potentially instruments of private power as 
the nation-state became for Hitler or Mussolini. 

As he contends, the growth of the national states did reduce a lawless 
feudal nobility to the reign of law and order and now a world “govern- 
ment” seems to be required to reduce the lawlessness that results when sov- 
ereign national states can and do run amuck. But the nation state emerged 
through an alliance of the king and the developing forms of social power: 
the commercial classes and money. The state did not take form simply 
because people, or a people, desired or willed, in their individual or corporate 
capacity, the reign of law—however much they may have desired it. Nor 
was it our great nation of forty-eight states which gloriously transcended 
state particularism to form a national union. It was a seaboard community 
with a real sense of experience in mutual activity which went about the work 
of rectifying what was in many ways a step backward from a unity under 
the Continental Congresses to achieve a common, rather than a merely 
mutual, purpose. The joint military and economic activity of the Allies in 
the last two wars hardly brought about, or stemmed from, a sense of com- 
munity in any purposeful sense of that word. 

There seem to be, therefore, two requisites for “world” government: the 
at least concomitant growth of real cultural foundations for world commun- 
ity (which is hardly in the cards), and an alliance of some “world” authority 
(the U.N.?) with some growing form of social and economic power. The 
choice at the moment would seem to be: capital or labor. But, look at the 
world already split into two armed camps! Perhaps, after all, we had better 
not try to recapture that vision of the “City of Man.” It has gotten us into 
enough trouble already. 

The author might have taken the time to make a study of the “Concert 
of Europe” with the penetrative insight and descriptive genius manifest in the 
major portion of this study. He did not, and possibly missed the very thing 
for which he was looking. 

College of New Rochelle. E.pon M. Ta .tey. 
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Smakespeare. A Biography and an Interpretation. By Ivor Brown. Garden 

City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. 306. $4.00. 

The greater part of this alleged biography of the world’s most celebrated 
poet and dramatist is pure fiction. It may be summed up in the author’s own 
words: “The solemn scholars will, of course, have none of it and even dis- 
miss me as insane.” 

Almost at random throughout the book one may find such expressions and 
statements as the following: “I surmise,” “I visualise,” “I am inclined to 
believe,” “apart from this further invention of my fancy,” “the orthodox will 
sniff and even snort at such a surmise, but I make it.” 

Mr. Brown has a strange way of twisting and torturing objective evidence 
so as to make it suit his own ends. Despite the undeniable historical fact 
that the Pope granted Catholic Englishmen a dispensation to attend Eliza- 
beth’s services to escape crushing fines, the author maintains that John Shake- 
speare can hardly have been a Catholic, “since he publicly conformed dur- 
ing his first years of municipal office.” He further maintains that only “the 
Catholic writers, notably the Comtesse de Chambrun (!), take the opposite 
view.” 

Shakespeare's father had been exposed to constant sufferings for his faith. 
Fines, legal frauds, petty vexations, were his almost unvarying lot from 
the time that his office of high bailiff had brought him into prominent notice. 
The poet wys a child of four or five years of age when they began; but as 
they continued with little cessation till the death of his father in 1601, when 
Shakespeare himself had attained his thirty-seventh year, it would be extra- 
ordinary if they had made no impression on his mind. 

Besides, anyone who reads John Shakespeare's will must readily see that 
the poet's father could not possibly have been anything but a Catholic. Though 
termed a will, it is rather a declaration of faith. Evidently the man who 
signed such a paper was troubled by the fear that pain or torture might wring 
from human frailty something contrary to his real thought and conscience, 
or that circumstances might send him unprepared to the grave with all his 
imperfections on his head. The testament expresses the sentiments that any 
impartial student might expect to find in a man of John Shakespeare's char- 
acter. “It reflects,”’ says de Chambrun, “the state of mind in which he lived 
and died, for he was married as a Catholic at the little church of Aston 
Cantlow, refused to attend Protestant service at Stratford and abandoned 
public office the day when, in order to retain his alderman’s gown, he might 
have been obliged to take an oath to which none of his belief could conscien- 
tiously subscribe.” 


The author's treatment of Shakespeare's married life is equally unsatis- 
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factory. Without an atom of evidence he says that “it is unlikely in the 
extreme that Shakespeare remained faithful throughout to his wife. I sur- 
mise that Anne was William's ‘steady’.”. The implication is that Shake- 
speare looked upon his wife as little better than a harlot. This, if you 
please, of a poet who deprecates impediments “to the marriage of true minds,” 
says of love that it is “all adoration, duty, and observance, all humbleness, 
all patience, all purity, all trial,” and considers the sacrament of matrimony 
as an “eternal bond of love.” 

Though Mr. Brown discusses the sonnets of Shakespeare at considerable 
length, he fails to pluck out the heart of their mystery. Fortunately, what 
matters is not the lost identity of the youth and the girl who inspired the 
sonnets, but the wonderful emotions which they created in the poet's heart 
to which he was able to give such exquisite expression. “What is important,” 
says Saintsbury, “is that Shakespeare has here caught up the sum of love and 
uttered it as no poet has before or since, and that in doing so he carried 
poetry to a pitch which it had never previously reached in English, and which 
it has never outstepped since.” 

University of Arizona. WituiaM Joun Tucker. 


Tennyson Sixty Years Arrer. By Paull F. Baum. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 331. $4.25. 
Atrrep Tennyson. By Charles Tennyson. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1949. Pp. xv, 579. $7.50. 

For many years students of Victorian literature have felt the need of a 
comprehensive critical study of Tennyson's poetry, a reassessment now bril- 
liantly supplied by Tennyson Sixty Years After. Beginning with a rapid but 
highly informative review of the fin de siecle attitude toward the Laureate, 
Professor Baum proceeds to a succinct biographical sketch which serves the 
useful purpose of calling attention to the Sturm und Drang of Tennyson's 
earlier years as contrasted with the general calm, if not dullness, of his life 
after the mid-eighteen-fifties, a period of great productivity chiefly distinguished 
by the paradoxically brilliant mediocrity of most of the poet's later writing. 

The remaining nine chapters, forming the real core of the book, provide 
an orderly critical examination of Tennyson's poetry. Edward Fitzgerald 
once commented that Tennyson wrote nothing after 1842 that was really 
worth reading. Dr. Baum phrases the matter more satisfactorily when he 
notes: 

After 1842 the outside pressures became plainly effective: certain latent or obvious 
characteristics were either suppressed or enhanced and a few notes added to the scale, 
but while the poetical qualities remained nearly constant throughout the remaining 
fifty years, the tone and color of Tennyson's work changed—changed for the worse, 
in the opinion of many «ritics. Really, Tennyson became not a better or a worse poet 
but a different man, practicing his art, exercising his gifts on alien material. 
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The development of Tennyson’s poetic technique is brought out through a 
careful examination of some of the early poems, especially by calling attention 
to some of the many changes made when they were republished in the 1842 
volumes. The ordinary reader, for example, is unmindful of the fact that 
such poems as “Ocnone” and ““The Palace of Art” were not so much revised 
as recomposed for the 1842 edition. The detailed comparison of the two 
versions of the former poem brings out this fact unmistakably. 

“The Princess” is dealt with almost too briefly, but a meaty chapter is 
devoted to “In Memoriam,” a discussion marred only by the pedestrian 
summary which introduces it. This greatest of Victorian elegies is a not-too- 
successful blend of the purely personal and the generally universal. ‘Tennyson's 
general immaturity at the time of Hallam’s death may explain the fundamental 
weaknesses of the poem, but it should not blind modern readers to the fact 
that Tennyson was simply not a deeply religious thinker, not actually a 
Christian at all except in the loosest sense of the term. All this, of course, 
is not to deny that there are many individual parts of high poetic merit— 
noble in sentiment and exquisite in execution. 

Additional chapters deal with the now little-read domestic idylls and the 
Arthurian poems as well as with the chief products of Tennyson’s closing years, 
his dramas. Professor Baum has high praise for The Devil and the Lady, 
one of the poet’s juvenile productions, but he notes “that the poet whose 
talents were anything but dramatic should have begun and ended his career 
with Elizabethan imitations was a mad trick of the Ironies.” The final 
chapter, ““Tennysoa Living,” is an admirable synthesis of criticism and appre- 
ciation, a well-balanced statement of Tennyson's weaknesses and his points 
of strength. The entire volume, in fine, is a well-written, critically discrimin- 
ating, highly informative study in poetic genius, a volume which undoubtedly 
will long be the standard critical study of Tennyson’s poetry. 

In the second chapter of Tennyson Sixty Years After we are told that the 
poet wished no biography of him to be written and that none has been. The 
latter statement must now be retracted, however, since Sir Charles Tennyson’s 
Alfred Tennyson has appeared and gives us the first really detailed account 
of the poet's life. The decision to go against his distinguished ancestor’s 
clearly expressed wish is explained by the author’s statement that this prefer- 
ence was 
a morbid reaction to the peculiar circumstances of his early life, which ought not to 
outweigh the legitimate wish of succeeding generations to learn all that can be known 
about his character and vital experience, since without this knowledge it is impossible 
fully to understand and appreciate his poetry. 

I feel also that the psychology of genius is an important and as yet little explored 
subject, for the study of which Tennyson's long life and unique devotion to his art 
should provide much valuable material. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of this rich volume. 
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Hallam Tennyson's two-volume Memoir, which appeared in 1897, has for 
long served as a rich introduction to the poet's life and work for innumerable 
thousands of readers. Yet even the nonscholarly among these have sensed 
without difficulty that this account was seriously handicapped by the lack of 
perspective on the part of this author. ‘This has now been corrected by the 
passage of time and the new biography has been further enriched by its author's 
having had access to material which Hallam Tennyson was unable or not 
permitted to utilize. We learn for the first time, for example, the full details 
of George Tennyson's life—-the story of his iron-handed father’s unbelievable 
treatment of him because of his decision to make his second son, Charles, 
his favored heir; of George's forced adoption of the clerical life; of his banish- 
ment to Somersby and of the trials and tribulations of life in the small 
parsonage, which became progressively more inadequate as the little Tennysons 
became numerous; of the general unpleasantness of Alfred’s earlier years, 
when his father frequently attempted to ease some of his burdens by excessive 
drinking. This, it is perhaps unnecessary to note, is an almost totally different 
impression from that provided by a perusal of Hallam Tennyson's earlier 
chapters. Too, we are given a much more comprehensive and understanding 
account of those very difficult, very important seventeen years from the death 
of Arthur Hallam to 1850, the year of his long-delayed marriage, of his 
acceptance of the laureateship, and of the publication of “In Memoriam.” 


Approximately half the volume is devoted to the period from 1850 on and 
provides us with an admirably detailed account of Tennyson's career during 
the years of acclaim which had been denied him so long. The total effect 
of all this detail is to produce the impression of a much more living Tennyson 
than we have hitherto known, though, at the same time and equally important, 
it must be granted that this biography also re-emphasizes the fundamental 


weakness of Tennyson's later career as a poet, the lack of vital experience. 
The appearance of a brilliant critical study and of a full-length biography 
of a major literary figure within a few months of each other is an event of 
major importance. These two volumes richly deserve the enthusiastic accept- 
ance they will undoubtedly receive. 
Louisiana State University. Tuomas A, Kiresy. 


Tue Lire or RALPH WaALpo Emerson. By Ralph L. Rusk. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Pp. ix, 592. $6.00. 

Of Ralph Waldo Emerson there has existed until now no amply docu- 
mented life. Earlier biographers have been forced, or were willing, to rely 
upon either personal reminiscence or spontaneous and frequently unreliable 
theory. As the distinction between the man and the writer is more invidious 
with Emerson than with most, the lack of an authoritative biography 
(although the Journals, ably edited by Mr. Rusk, have for some time 
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afforded rich indication of Emerson’s resources) has tended to hamper defini- 
tive judgment. Now, for the first time, a body of new material has become 
available. The “small prison” of Emersor. s days, to use his own phrase for 
them, is now shared circumstance and record, as Mr. Rusk’s somewhat 
cramped “index and bibliography” bears impressive witness. 

The biographer’s chosen task has been, curiously, to imprison Emerson in 
the round of daily affairs from which his books and utterance were trans- 
cendental flight. In his celebrated letter to Whitman, Emerson expressed 
surprise and delight that the poet was “available for post office.” Mr. Rusk, 
by filling in, from hitherto unused manuscript sources, the history of Emer- 
son’s family and early years, has reconciled, as well as may be, Emerson’s 
extreme application of the Yankee’s practice of solitude with a complicated 
life of what Thoreau scored as counting the cats in Zanzibar; in effect, he 
has made Emerson at last available for post office. 

One might expect that much sifting and presenting of evidence would result 
in firm portrait, that the man would be seen plain. Mr. Rusk is conscious of 
having found Emerson, at the hands of earlier biographers, a “pale, emotion- 
less spectre.” He seems unaware, however, that he has largely left him so. 
It is not so much that he has allowed himself to be overwhelmed with mere 
facts, with the small precisions so eagerly sought and juggled by the footnote- 
bound. It is rather that he is himself so thoroughly an Emersonian that he 
does not see the drama of an Emerson who, if he did not bestride, certainly 
permeated an ever-widening world. Emerson’s victories over Unitarian 
orthodoxy are not real victories to Mr. Rusk; he has reached the latitudinarian 
conclusion beforehand. His treatment of Emerson’s resignation from the 
ministry is a crucial case in point. Nowhere does he mention the stunning 
irony of the congregation’s suggestion that Mr. Emerson be permitted to 
administer the Lord’s Supper in his sense, if they be permitted to receive it 
in theirs. The thing simply is not an issue for him. One can think of a dozen 
well-authenticated anecdotes—not all of which show Emerson at a dis- 
advantage—which do not appear in these pages. Mr. Rusk has not adopted 
his subject’s most characteristic device, that of ‘“new-naming” things; he is 
not freshly telling his story, but, dimly and remotely, recalling it. 

Mr. Rusk’s book, nonetheless, has importance. Surely its large and awk- 
ward bulk of conscientious recording will make it temerarious for future 
biographers and critics to manufacture confident generalizations, particularly 
about Emerson's lack of experience of tragedy or evil. It will scarcely be 
possible any longer to dismiss Emerson’s optimism as the product of a serenity 
unopposed and unachieved. But hints toward the answer for most of the 
larger questions must be sought elsewhere. Whether Emerson’s permanent 
reputation will coincide with Parrington’s estimate of him as Jeffersonian 
Democrat, or whether Yvor Winters’ view that Emerson, along with Frank- 
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lin, is one of the limbs of the Devil, comes finally to prevail, it is certain 
that his importance in the history of American thought will always be recog- 
nized. “That opulent mouth,” Francis Thompson wrote of him, “could not 
pause at a single utterance.” Criticism, at least at this inconclusive stage 
of our fortunes, has of Emerson many an utterance yet to make. 

Georgetown University. Rirey Huoues. 
James Fentmore Cooper. By James Grossman. (The American Men of 

Letters Series.) New York: William Sloane Associates, 1949. Pp. 286. 

$3.50. 

In the reappraisal of American men of letters which is well underway 
and to which William Sloane Associates has given such impetus, Cooper fares 
well. He has had his detractors, none more brilliant nor unfair than Mark 
Twain, whose “Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses” did a great deal to 
retard a just estimate of Cooper's very real accomplishment. It has also been 
to the disadvantage of his reputation that he has become, largely, a boys’ 
author. Grade-school, high-school, and college anthologies have given snip- 
pets of his work so ill-chosen as to block all desire for further reading. 
Whether Mr. Grossman's biography will in any measure rehabilitate the 
standing of Cooper remains to be seen. 

But it is encouraging that a revaluation is underway. In the bibliographi- 
cal notes at the end of Mr. Grossman’s study is ample evidence of current 
reconsideration of Cooper's work. 

Like other volumes of this series, this study of Cooper attempts to be at 
once biographical and critical. Mr. Grossman lets the book write itself, as it 
were; there is little sign of forcing a thesis or of urging this or that inter- 
pretation. If the book has a shortcoming, it is this: it is too neutral. Perhaps 
literary neutrality is a virtue, but it is a liability in the sense that the disinter- 
estedness of the biographer may induce loss of interest in the reader. 

This is not to say that the reader will not find satisfactory critical analysis 
in the book. The comments upon The Pathfinder, for instance, and upon 
some of Cooper’s forgotten works, such as The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, 
The Monikens, and The Headsman are first-rate. 

We see also in the pages of this book that Cooper was a man of contradictory 
and complex character. Mr. Grossman has laid out to our view the basic 
drives in his nature, and in so doing has given us means to understand some 
of the almost viciously litigious elements in him. He was a man of principle, 
and whoever is such finds the path to truth grown with plants like singular 
knives, to paraphrase Stephen Crane. One puts down this biography with 
surprise and a new respect for an author who has all! too long been relegated 
to the children’s department. 

The University of Akron. Cuar.es Durry. 
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Tue Diary or a Writer. By F. M. Dostoievsky. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1949. Vol. 1: Pp. xvi, 558; Vol. Il: Pp. xiii, 561 to 1097. 
$12.50. 

The word “diary” in this case must be understood in a special sense. 
Dostoievsky’s work is not the pleasant period piece formed by the inconse- 
quential entries of a literary gossip; nor is it the kind of human document 
produced by the intense soul-scrutiny of the writer. It is a record of ideas, 
objective ideas, presented to the public with a missionary’s zeal for teaching 
and conversion. There is a feeling of direct address in the style; it combines 
the carefully sustained thought of the written word with the immediacy 
and spontaneity of good talk. 

Reading The Diary is an experience beyond the reading of the better- 
than-average book. The reader enters into a concentrated and fairly pro- 
tracted contact with a great mind—and the effects are humbling, baffling, and 
inspiring. The lesser mind staggers at the glimpses of lofty heights and 
suffocating depths. Since the articles appeared every month, much of the con- 
tent is topical in the extreme; furthermore, the reader is aware of contradic- 
tions, either real or apparent. Abstracting from the particular, however, 
the reader finds himself plunged into tremendous concepts; and the con- 
tradictions themselves are evidence of a mind too penetrating and too honest 
to seek refuge in oversimplification. 

So far-ranging are the contents of The Diary that each reader will prob- 
ably concentrate on his own field. The student of politics will be rewarded 
with the greatest number of pages—and the appositeness of Dostoievsky’s 
observations to our current problems is amazing. His analysis of the Russian 
people, his views on Russia’s messianic character and destiny, may not solve 
the difficulties which bedevil the United Nations, but they will serve to 
enlighten and explain, and will tend to check the facile thinking which sees 
the end of all trouble with the overthrow of Stalinism. The roots of the 
enigma are imbedded far deeper in Russian soil, in Russian history, and in the 
Russian soul. In the political passages, Dostoievsky’s prejudices against the 
Catholic Church emerge with full force. At the time of writing, he felt that 
Catholicism had abandoned Christ and was concerned primarily with the 
unification of Western Europe in a new Holy Roman Empire, a natural 
and spiritual enemy of Russia. He betrays a faulty understanding of the 
doctrine of infallibility and doubts the sincerity of Rome in toto. His most 
concentrated dislike is reserved for the Jesuits. While his lengthy discussions 
of the Eastern Question—Russia in relation to the Slav countries, to Greece 
and Turkey—become a little boring to the nonexpert, they have their sig- 
nificance, nevertheless, in relation to the Iron Curtain of our day. 

The lawyer—or the philosopher occupied with problems of justice—will 
relish Dostoievsky’s reviews of certain court cases. He is passionately devoted 
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to justice, vehement in his condemnation of sentimentality, ironic in his 
exposure of legalistic talent which achieves a brilliant acquittal at the expense 
of conscience and morality. The genius of the novelist breaks through in 
these analyses, as does his magnificent penetration into human souls, with his 
re-creation of crimes, his establishment of possible motives, his consistent dis- 
tinction between sin and sinner. While he holds in scorn the notion that 
environment or “the system” be held responsible for crime, his charity moti- 
vates him to persistent and effective protests in the cases of certain individuals. 
In this as in the whole Diary he exhibits his truly Christian regard for the 
sacredness and dignity of the human being. 

The sociologist who is still naive enough to believe that, aided by nothing 
but scientific plans and an abundance of humanitarian good will, mankind will 
progress ever onward and upward will find scant comfort in Dostoievsky. 
He not only despises this doctrine of the Enlightenment, but resents its 
intrusion into Russian thinking. It is in this connection that his self-contra- 
dictions appear; he sees the pitiful condition of the people, he rails against 
the injustice and irresponsibility of the landowners, but he cannot accept 
the fatuous optimism of the planners and do-gooders. They, in turn, cannot 
accept his spiritual values—and there is no ready-made formula for the 
breaking of the impasse. 

The student of literature comes away from The Diary with a feeling of 
disappointment. Dostoievsky’s comments on Anna Karenina and his stirring 
address on Pushkin have less to do with literary criticism than with the phil- 
osophy, the political and spiritual ideas underlying the creative works. There 
is compensation, however, in studying the writer as he gathers impressions, 
notes details, formulates ideas—in observing, in other words, the raw material 
from which the artist creates. In this aspect, certainly, The Diary will be 
an essential requirement for the student of Dostoievsky’s novels. 

It is impossible to evaluate the spiritual content of The Diary except to 
indicate that its riches are beyond measure. Dostoievsky’s love for Christ is 
a passionate, vital thing, and his concept of love of neighbor is enough to 
shatter the last shred of complacency. The problem of evil, the mystery of 
suffering, the quest of man for God, the place of Christ in the tragic history 
of mankind—all these are presented in a manner that is at once strange and 
inspiring to the Western mind. The author refers to the “Russian Christ” and 
seems to think of Him less in the teachings of Orthodoxy than in the souls 
of the Russian people. 

The reader closes The Diary with the curious impression of having lived 
intimately with the mind of a man without knowing anything more of the 
man himself. There is truly more of “you” than “I” in the book ; Dostoievsky 
challenges the limits of the reader’s intellect. Under his masterly direction, 
the reading becomes a creative process. He is a superb teacher; full agree- 
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ment with him is impossible, but that is irrelevant. He forces his reader to 
plunge through the layers of superficiality to the core of meaning, to find 
mon and God—and Christ, the Bridge-maker. 

Cambridge, Mass. Mary Stack McNirr. 
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Tus Waters or Sitor. By Thomas Merton. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Company, 1949. Pp. xxxvii, 377. $3.50. 

The Waters of Siloe is something of an interior history of the great Order 
to which Thomas Merton belongs, a distillation of the Cistercian spirit. In 
a world of works which dredge the subliminal, it is a tremendous experience 
to find one completely preoccupied with the sublime and commanding a large 
public. ‘The style is sharp, arresting, casual and conversational as, for ex- 
ample, in the reference to “contentious, evil-tempered men who spend their 
time raising Cain in the community” (p. 344); which occurs in a para- 
phrase of St. Bernard. This is an exposition of a great tradition, written 
lovingly, illustrated with great men, some of them well known, like 
De Rancé, others not so well known, as Dom Frederic Dunne, the first Amer- 
ican to become a Trappist Abbot (p. 206), Dom Edward Obrecht (p. 299) 
and Frater Maxime Carlier (p. 199) whose previously written life never 
got the audience it deserved. The book is bright with unforgettable scenes— 
the theological duel between Father Joseph and an Anabaptist minister in a 
St. Louis jail (p. 75), the departure of the founding pilgrims of Atlanta from 
Gethsemani (p. 234), the Passion renewed in these “Other Christs” before 
their Communist persecutors (p. 254), the old brother blacksmith, bearded 
and beaded, prayerfully hammering out the mysteries on his anvil (p. 312). 
Remarkable spiritual insights gleam and flash throughout the book, which 
is one long corollary to the theology of grace. 

There are points with which one may quarrel. In the attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the active and contemplative lives (p. xix) there is an 
example of perfectly orthodox theory unbalanced by improper emphasis. 
Thomas Merton writes for many outside the Faith and such sentences as 
“The one main concern of the contemplative is God and the love of God” 
might give the impression that the preoccupation of the active apostle— 
God help us all—could be something else. Likewise, one might feel uneasy 
about the comparison of saints, recalling the admonition of the /mitation: 
“  . , do not inquire or dispute about the merits of the saints, as to which 
is more holy, or which shall be greater in the kingdom of Heaven” (Bk. III, 
c. 58). “Bernard,” writes Thomas Merton, “was the contemplative above 
all others, above St. Bonaventure and St. Francis and Hugh and Richard of 
St. Victor and the rest” (p. xxiii). His enthusiasm, perfectly understandable, 
for St. Thérése of Lisieux carries him into similar subjunctive, unverifiable 
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and pointless comparison; and in the same vein is his statement about the 
Carthusians: “They have succeeded better than rnost Orders in keeping to 
the ideal of their fathers and have been willing to pay the price to do so” 
(p. 9). This is the more extraordinary because the main thesis of the book, 
one might say, is precisely the invigorating one that it is easy to confuse the 
Cistercian ideal and that certain zealots, good and holy men in themselves, 
have in the ages done just that. Toward the end of the volume, for example, 
Thomas Merton admits: “The full warmth of the new fire has not yet 
reached maturity in all the monasteries” and there are certain parts of the 
Order “where the members still are somewhat stiff and cold with the formal- 
ism of an eas jer day” (p. 317). The real glory of such an Order is not 
so much that it never deviated from its ideal but that, with the energizing 
help of the Holy Spirit, it kept an attitude of self-criticism, correcting itself, 
reorientating and polarizing itself. There are other minor flaws, such as 
the oversimplified complaint: ‘God has not revealed Himself to us in Scrip- 
ture and tradition in order that we may spend our lives haggling about the 
prepositions and conjunctions in the different manuscripts through which 
the deposit of faith came down to us” (p. 298), which might seem a light 
dismissal of the men in the seminaries whose apostolate the Divino A flante 
Spiritu salutes and canonizes. But this is a splendid book, an “adventure in 
grace,” and it is bound to cause a great deal of soul-searching both within and 
outside the Church. 
North Andover, Mass. WituraM A, Donacnuy. 


Tue Trias or A TRANSLATOR. By Ronald Knox. New York: Sheed & 

Ward, 1949. Pp. xiiv, 113. $2.00. 

In this slim volume, which is a mélange of speeches, articles and radio 
talks, Monsignor Knox defends his translation of the New Testament, and 
that of the Old Testament (Genesis through Esther), which has recently 
been published. His defense is not a happy one nor is it so scholarly or so 
restrained as one would like. He is evidently quite peeved at the documented 
attacks that competent Biblical scholars have made on his translation. Though 
it may readily be admitted that Knox’s “translation” is a beautiful piece of 
English there is serious and definite question of its likeness to the original. 

From his stated principles, Monsignor Knox must be classed as a “re-write” 
man and not a translator. He enlarges, he compresses; he paraphrases, he 
telescopes; he translates nouns by verbs, and verbs by nouns; he changes 
one form of sentence into another and vice-versa. He omits long repetitions, 
as in Genesis 5:21-31; Numbers 34:15-28; 1 Paralip. 6, 7, 8, etc. But when 
he condenses or telescopes he should state clearly and definitely that he has 
condensed the Word of God. 

Joined closely to his view of a translator as a “re-write” man is the other 
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that he should also be an interpreter. In one sense, of course, all translat- 
ing is interpreting, but this interpretation must be held down to the minimum 
if the translation is to render the original faithfully. One very slight example. 
In Gen. 1:1, “God in the beginning of time, created heaven and earth.” The 
words “of time” are not in the original. He does the same in John 1:1, “In 
the beginning of time was the Word.” Here the words “of time” are not 
in the text and, according to many scholars just the opposite, i.e., “from eter- 
nity,” is the correct interpretation. 

Whatever may be said of its literary beauty Monsignor Knox’s “‘transla- 
tion” especially of the Old Testament is an adaptation, a thought-equivalent 
of the Bible. There is a golden middle way between slavish high-schoolish 
word-for-word translation and a high-wide-and-handsome rendering of the 
thought-content of an author which robs his work of his distinct personal 
and racial traits. St. Jerome meant to indicate this middle way, when, as 
Monsignor Knox quotes (p. 45), he appended those words to the Machabees: 
Legentibus si semper exactus sit sermo, non erit gratus. 

In the New Testament Monsignor Knox is more restrained and keeps 
closer to the original text. Even here one desires a more favorable adherence 
to the actual words of the sacred writers. 

New York, N. Y. Francis P. LeBurre. 


C. S. Lewis: ApostLe To THE Skeptics. By Chad Walsh. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xiii, 176. $2.50. 

C. S. Lewis has written prolifically in the past few years and his followers 
are growing ever more numerous. It is high time that someone offered us a 
book-length critique of the master. This Chad Walsh has endeavored to do. 
Like Lewis, he believes it more salubrious to study the writer’s books rather 
than the writer's person. Such a conviction is manifest in his serious concern 
with Lewis’s variegated and vigorous ideas and with the different personae 
through which they are spoken. 

The reader should be much benefited by Mr. Walsh’s synthesis of Lewis's 
work, since it is obviously the fruit of faultless preparation and of painstaking 
labor. The author correctly singles out Lewis the apologist, the myth-maker 
and the litterateur. From the book's title it can be safely presumed that 
Lewis as apologist will tip the balance. Such is the case. After having re- 
nounced a boyhood atheism, Lewis found in what he terms “plain, central 
Christianity” something more illuminating, more strengthening than the 
world’s literature with which he has such an admirable acquaintance. It is 
Christianity’s secret but indestructible link with basic human nature which 
has permitted Lewis to delineate with startling psychological insight the battle- 
field of man’s heart. Lewis has an all-absorbing interest in the wonder that is 
man. But man, for Lewis, is above all the rational creature marred by original 
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sin and relentlessly harried by the Devil. It is only against the Christian 
background that such a creature is rendered intelligible. 

It may be said that Lewis's approach to Christianity is that of common 
sense. This, of course, is said with no sinister or pejorative meaning behind it. 
For Lewis, Christianity seems to have the answer to the majority of our tem- 
poral and human puzzles. It alone reveals to us the heart of the matter. 
Therefore, thinking man should find it acceptable. With commendable co- 
gency Mr. Walsh demonstrates Lewis's bifurcate penchant for reason and 
romance, That reason is Lewis's indispensable staff is plain from almost any 
page of his apologetic writings. Yet he will also sacramentalize “Roman- 
ticism,” since he finds that under whatever mask it may lurk, it is ultimately 
nothing less than the thirst for heaven. Nor are Lewis's mythological tales 
complete truants from the course in apologetics. We have only to recall that 
Myth for Lewis is “at its best, a real though unfocussed gleam of divine truth 
falling on human imagination.” While Screwtape and his adroit minions 
allow Lewis to exercise his satiric bent and to reveal his insight into human 
motivation, they do more, for it is through their persons that Lewis indicates 
with supreme delicacy the existence of a ubiquitous but malign spirit world. 

Since Mr. Walsh’s work belongs to that genre of ‘‘books about books” 
it is necessary to insert a few notanda. A paging of the book will show that 
we have a Lewis capsulized. Lost are his pregnancy of statement, his archi- 
tectonic skill in argumentation, his whimsical pedantry. These are great 
losses, for Lewis, like Cyril Connolly, is one of those few moderns who can 
tease and worry an idea with infinite skill and grace. To follow his maze of 
arguments until that penultimate sentence in which we are led out into the 
lucid lane of intelligible conviction is a rare pleasure. If the reader uses this 
book as a guide to, rather than a substitute for, Lewis's own works, Mr. 
Walsh’s book will fulfill its purpose. 

Woodstock, Md. James L. Tyne. 


Tue Wispom or CaTHo.icisM. Edited with an introduction and notes by 
Anton C. Pegis. New York: Random House, 1949. Pp. xxx, 988. $6.00. 
“Great Catholic writers have been touched by the mystery that is in the 

depth of man's being, the mystery of his allegiance to truth and liberty, itself 

rooted in the mystery of the divine love. Therein lies, in fact, their emi- 
nence.” In these words of his introduction, Dr. Pegis sets the theme of his 
new anthology of Catholic literature. With this guiding concept the editor 
has selected either complete works or lengthy extracts from thirty-three 
authors. Their period of activity extends from the first centuries of Chris- 


tianity to the present. The resultant volume is a one-volume library of some 
of the best prose writings from each period in the history of the Church. The 
editor is well known for his scholarly studies in the history of medieval phil- 
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osophy but his literary taste transcends his field of technical specialization. 
Dr. Pegis has a mind trained to appreciate wisdom on the philosophical, 
theological and mystical levels—but he shows that he has also an ear tuned 
to the appeal of good writing. 

From the patristic period the authors chosen are saints: Ignatius of Anti- 
och, John Chrysostom, Augustine of Hippo, and that remarkable man who 
has at times been venerated as a saint, Boethius. Medieval wisdom literature 
is represented by Sts. Anselm of Canterbury, Bernard of Clairvaux, Bona- 
venture and Thomas Aquinas, and by other gifted writers such as Dante, 
Petrarch, Villon, Chaucer and Thomas a Kempis. It is not always made 
clear, in surveys of world literature, that all these writers were merabers of 
the same Church. The Renaissance is represented by such diverse personali- 
ties as St. Thomas More, Erasmus, St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the 
Cross and St. Robert Bellarmine. In the modern section we find the works 
of Pascal, Cardinal Newman, Péguy, Claudel, Belloc, Chesterton, Dawson, 
Sigrid Undset, Gilson, Maritain, and three great Popes: Leo XIII, Pius 
XI, and Pius XII. 

Where possible, standard English translations, already in existence, have 
been used. It is a mark of the editor’s urbanity that several of these have been 
chosen from versions by non-Catholic translators. In several cases, however, 
translations were made especially for this volume. Dr. Pegis has done St. 
Anselm's Proslogion from the critical edition by Schmitt, St. Bonaventure’s 
Itinerarium from the Quaracchi text, and a portion of the Contra Gentiles 
of St. Thomas. Father A. J. Denomy, C.S.B., translated the selection from 
Pascal’s Pensées. Peter Nash, S.J., made the version of the little-known 
Ascent of the Mind to God by St. Robert Bellarmine. Shorter works of 
Petrarch and Erasmus were put into English by Father J. R. O'Donnell, 
C.S.B. 

Of course, it is impossible to speak of the wealth of thought contained in 
this volume. It is not the kind of thing which one will sit down and finish in 
one reading. Even the editor does not try to generalize the content in his 
introduction. Each selection is prefaced by a brief note on the author repre- 
sented. Practically every selection is a spiritual experience as well as a literary 
delight. Readers who have learned to shun spiritual readings, either because of 
overtechnicality or overpiety, will do well to try some of the later pieces in 
this book, for instance, the beautiful portion of Sigrid Undset’s Kristin 
Lavransdatter. They will find that faith has found both understanding and 
powerful expression in many of these writers. Some of these authors were 
recognized as saints in their own lifetimes; others came late to the vineyard 
—some were acknowledged Doctors of the Church; others labored near the 
doubtful fringes of orthodoxy—all knew how to express in golden words 
the manifold facets of Catholic wisdom. 

St. Louis University. VERNON J. Bourke. 
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Tue First or THE Purrrans AND THE Book oF ComMMON Prayer. By 
Paul R. Rust, O.M.I. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1949. 
Pp. xiii, 270. $3.75. 

The author, an Oblate priest of Lowell, Massachusetts, has put into print 
again the story of that blow-by-blow process by which the English Church 
was de-Catholicized in the 1549, 1552 (and subsequent) Books of Common 
Prayer and attendant manuals. 

It is, to my mind, unfortunate that the author applies the term, “Puri- 
tan,” without quotation marks or other qualification, to describe the more 
radical wing of the religious revolutionaries from Luther on. Despite his 
forewarning (p. vii) of this new terminology, it is surprising, at first, to meet 
such characterizations as: “Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, and the other sixteenth 
century Puritans” (p. 58), but the author is at least consistent in adhering 
to the name. 

Those who have had access to Gasquet’s works will not find novelty here 
in the data bearing on the Cranmerian Protestantizing of the mid-sixteenth- 
century English Church. But Gasquet's books are old, and the bombings 
of the recent war destroyed other valuable accounts of this process. So 
Father Rust has lucidly set out the story in a book as convincing, and as 
cordial, as it is handsome to the eye. 

Barring the doctrine of papal supremacy, the Church in England, as long 
as Henry VIII lived, was Catholic to the core. The author quotes the ac- 
count of the French Ambassador to his government, of the executions, July, 
30, 1540, at the same time and place, of three priests hanged for rejecting 
royal supremacy, and three heretics burned for denying the Real Presence: 
“It certainly was a marvelous spectacle to behold those who had joined 
them»sives to two contrary parties executed at the same hour, in the same 
place, and upon the very same day” (p. 6). 

Among those in England who had long denied the Real Presence was 
Cranmer, and once Henry was in his grave the Regents of the nine-year- 
old Edward VI had a free hand in the extirpation of orthodoxy. 

The first steps in de-Catholicization, the Prayer Book of 1549, really 
pleased no one, for they were such short steps after all, though taken with 
the warning of bigger ones to come, “until other order be provided” (p. 61). 
By 1552 the work was done, and barring incidentals it is “the 1552 Book 
in its 1662 cover” (p. 177) that Parliament refused to change for all the 
prelates’ pleading in 1928. 

I would venture to suggest that the writings of the Anglican Dix, espe- 
cially his volume The Shape of the Liturgy, are a strong factor in framing 
the attack on the Anglican prayer-books: we find Dix quoted with approba- 
tion in no less than seventeen passages. Yet Dix himself pleads with his 
Anglican fellow clergymen for a declaration of liturgical independence. 
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“Feeling” is Anglicanism’s strongest—and weakest—word. Through no 
merit of their own Catholics have their faith in the pillar and ground of 
truth, papal supremacy. 

St. Mary's College, Kansas. GERALD ELLARD. 


Tue Spinrr Ensurinep. Meditations on Mary, Spouse of the Holy Ghost. 
By Anthony Pattison, O.F.M.Cap. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1949. 
Pp. viii, 232. 

Surrender—vivifying Life—the face of the earth renewed! Thus we might 
keyword this series of meditations on the interior spirituality of the Virgin 
Mary. Viewing the many Marian manifestations of our day as the fulfill- 
ment of that Second Spring celebrated by Newman in 1852, and eager to 
place a “crown on the work in jubilation,” the author presents the gifts of 
the Spirit in their greatest perfection, challenging all to become more awake 
to the operations of the Divine Sanctifier of souls. 

The first section, a clear analysis of the three theological virtues and the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, as reflected in the pure mirror of Mary’s soul, 
is by far the best. The other two, the influence of Mary in the mysteries of 
the Incarnation and of the Mystical Body, contain much repetition, only 
some of it the mother of wisdom, the first meditation in each part being a com- 
plete summary. It is difficult to see any specific movement in the last section ; 
one point does stand out forcefully, however—Mary, from the moment of her 
fiat, has always been the special instrument of the Holy Spirit in His work 
of renewing the face of the earth, and is, therefore, both the model and the 
mother of every child of Ged who desires to grow into the full stature of 
Christ. 

The meditations are practical, then, for anyone sincerely interested in 
spiritual growth. The author points out the height, “our destiny to share in 
a mystical union with God for all eternity” and emphasizes the ordinary 
means to reach this ultimate goal “beyond the boundaries of nature’’—prayer 
and the sacraments. How far each one may go forward in this life to the 
embrace of Love depends on his generosity to the Spirit of Love, the Sanctifier, 
dwelling within the soul. To stimulate personal reflection on this personal 
problem, each meditation lucidly sets forth one or more principles of spiritual 
living. 

Read consecutively, the meditations do not give the impression of a unified 
build-up to a climax of spiritual surrender. Nor is that the author’s purpose. 
It is rather as if he asked us to look lovingly, again and again, into the beau- 
tiful mirror of Mary's soul, to become, like her, spiritually supple, surrender- 
ing gracefully under cover of the ordinary to the Holy Spirit of Love, that 
the face of the earth may be more quickly renewed. Taken separately, they 
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are effective and should accomplish the author's purpose to make both Our 
Lady and the Holy Spirit better known and better loved. 

The unity of the whole does not completely satisfy this reviewer. The 
main concepts—the Spirit enshrined within the pure temple of Mary's soul 
and the Spirit at work sanctifying this most beautiful of the daughters of 
Adam—are clearly and consistently portrayed. A third concept suggested in 
the secondary title does not fare so well. A reader interested in the distine- 
tion between Sponsa Spiritus and Sponsa Verbi will not find the clear analysis 
accorded the gifts, but rather incidental reference and some confusion of 
terms. Baptism is “the first marriage-bond of grace made between God and 
a chosen soul” and with confirmation constitutes a “rebirth” (p. 135); the 
Annunciation is the first espousal with the Holy Spirit, and Pentecost a 
“new Annunciation ... a new birth, the Conception of the Mystical Body” 
(p. 111). A single sentence of explanation, or even suggestion through accu- 
rate terms chosen from such an exposition as Reverend M. J. Scheeben’s The 
Glories of Grace or his Mariology, would help to justify the secondary title. 

The book on the whole, however, aside from an unfortunate slip in punc- 
tuation involving a faulty verb (p. 33), shows the “painstaking care” praised 
on the jacket. It will help to swell the growing fund of Mariology, throw- 
ing new light on truths so deep and so vast that no one person, indeed, no one 
generation as St. Anselm says, can say the last word. It will give Mary 
Most Prudent an opportunity to teach many souls the “divine art of follow- 
ing in all things the inspirations of the Holy Ghost through the impulse of 
His Gifts” (p. 212), and thus help fulfill to a waiting world the promise of 


the Second Spring. 

Marygrove College. Sister Mary Aouin. 
Peace or Sour. By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D. New York: Whittlesey 

House, 1949. Pp. 292. $3.00. 

The title of this book reminds one of another book which has recently 
enjoyed a long period of popularity. Peace of soul, however, is not peace of 
mind: 

Peace of soul implies tranquility of order, with material things ordered to the body, 
the body to the soul, the personality to neighbor and to God. Peace of mind is sub- 
jective tranquility—a narrower thing. It requires great moral effort to attain peace 
of soul, but even those who are indifferent to right and wrong sometimes achieve 
peace of mind. . . . On the other hand, it may be that mental disorders prevent moral 
and spiritual development. In that case a sound psychiatric examination is a required 
preliminary to the priest's helpfulness (112-113). 

Such is the main theme of Monsignor Sheen's latest book. That theme is 
skillfully elaborated in many variations. Certain forms of anxiety and of 
conflict derive from a disorder in our relation to God. The feeling of guilt 
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springs frequently from a real state of guilt, that is, from a revolt against God. 
Examination of the Unconscious will not relieve those who never examine 
their conscience. Some neurotics need a good confession more than a thorough 
analysis. The highest form of love is not sexual love, but the love of God. 
Real self-expression must start with the expression of our deepest self. A 
consideration of the idea of death may help us to discover the deepest reaches 
of our being. Finally, in the last three chapters, the author considers the most 
radical way in which a few privileged people have discovered real peace of 
soul. In these pages on the psychology, the theology and the effects of con- 
version, Monsignor Sheen summarizes the rich experience accumulated during 
his long and fruitful work with converts to the Catholic faith. 

There was a real need for a book like this, because of the widespread illusion 
that there is no worry, anxiety or unhappiness which psychotherapy cannot 
cure. Monsignor Sheen is not opposed to psychotherapy, psychiatry, or even 
psychoanalysis. Only those who want to misunderstand him will continue to 
repeat that accusation. But he points out that, of themselves, these methods 
are insufficient to produce real peace of soul. What many a disturbed indi- 
vidual needs is not only a straightening out of his emotional or instinctive life 
(that is the task of psychotherapy), but a clearer consciousness of his funda- 
mental relation to his Creator and more courage to live up to all that such 
a consciousness entails. 

Fordham U niversity. J. Donceet. 


AWAKE IN Heaven. By Gerald Vann, O.P. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1948. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

On Being Human contains in germ most of this author’s subsequent work, 
and Morals Makyth Man is the fullest expression, to date, of his thought. 
His more recent books, The Heart of Man, The Divine Pity and Awake tn 
Heaven are the work of a man who is formally a preacher, but materially a 
humanist-theologian. 

In this book the preacher disguises his erudition by a popular style devoid 
of mere devices. Some of the “sermons” (chapters II-I1V) are so brief as to 
forbid proper development of the themes involved. The theologian is evident 
everywhere in the constant ordering of all things to God, in the easy and 
always suitable use of Scripture, in the very pure Thomism of the general 
“frame of reference.” The humanist is apparent in the offhand references 
to Gill and Plato, Jung and Dante, Marx and de Grandmaison, Aristotle and 
Huxley, Hobbes and Wordsworth, Erasmus and Berdyaev, Kant and Thomas 
Traherne—to mention a few of the people referred to. 

The nature of man, the existence of God, morality as the means to loving 
God, the divinity of Christ, dogma and freedom, the nature of married 
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love, of education, of art, of prayer and politics, the contemplative and the 
active life, and the interrelations of all these things constitute the themes of 
this book. Father Vann’s is a fertile mind apt to make you see that the nature 
of love is not unrelated to the inhumanity of industrial capitalism. 

This book manages to be learned, humane, orthodox and popular all at the 


same time. 
Manhattan College. James V. MuLLaney. 


Tue Riches or THE Missar. By Jean Vagaggini,O.S.B. Translated by 
Cornelia Craigie. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1949. Pp. 319. $4.00. 
“The goal which we have set for ourselves in this book,” the author says 

at the outset, “is to demonstrate that the liturgy . . . has the Mass for its 
center and the Missal as its principal official expression” (p. 1). “The 
Missal is not a treatise on ascetical or mystical theology,” he adds a little 
farther on, “but the texts to be found there can serve as aids to enrich the 
spiritual life in all its aspects and in all its degrees.” He has collected the 
principal texts and has classified them in such categories as the purgative way, 
the illuminative way, the unitive way, oblation to God, immolation, or the 
life of a victim, the transformation of the soul into Christ. 

The author has paged his Missal, and “‘allotted’’ its unsystematic contents 
into his “hexagonal” area, so that each of his designated phases of spiritual 
growth is seen to get sustenance from the Church’s official prayer-forms. 

At one place Father Vagaggini applies to St. Benedict the striking phrase, 
“that great liturgical contemplative” (p. 286). We are fully justified in 
applying the phrase to himself: the liturgical contemplative, studying every- 
thing sub specie Missalis, finds nothing to be lacking. 

St. Mary's College, Kansas. GERALD ELvarp. 


Tuat I May Ser. By Very Rev. Leo J. Walter, O.Carm. New York: The 

Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. 138. $1.75. 

This little volume for priests and religious will be found full of fruitful 
reflections, amply repaying careful perusal. The style is simple and unpre- 
tentious but very sincere and devotional. The writer speaks from ample 
experience as Master of Novices and Provincial of the American Province 
of the Carmelites of the Most Pure Heart of Mary. His words are meant to 
rekindle the early enthusiasm of seminary and novitiate days. 

Fordham University. W. Tation. 
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Correspondence 


A Repty to Dr. ScHWwaRz 


EDITOR: May I add a few remarks to the discussion that has arisen as a 
result of my article, “The Nature of the Good,” which appeared in the De- 
cember, 1949, number of THoucurt (first delivered as an Aquinas lecture at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City, on March 10, 
1949). 

No one questions or denies the merit in taking up the challenge of “the 
disastrous relativism of our times” by emphasizing the “objectivity of values,” 
as Dr. Schwarz tells us Dr. von Hildebrand is doing.’ To do this in such a 
way that one is “entirely consistent with the great tradition, especially with 
what is essential in the teachings of St. Augustine and St. Thomas,’ is 
highly commendable. It is possible, however, in reacting from one extreme, to 
go to the opposite extreme. In the field of human morality a reaction from 
the extreme of subjectivism and relativism can easily become an exaggerated 
objectivism that is not consistent with the great tradition of Christian thought 
and practice. Since Dr. Schwarz complains that I do not do justice to the 
views of Dr. von Hildebrand, I feel obliged to submit the following bill 
of particulars: 

Moral actions as such, including acts of abstaining from sin, great as their in- 
direct signification is for the transformation of our being, must newer be performed 
with this aim in view. .. Suppose a man is in danger of death, and we hasten to 
succour him; obviously, in so doing, our interests must be absorbed by the peril that 
threatens him, and we must not by any means act with a view to promoting our 
inner growth. We must follow the call of God that engages us to avert that evil, 
without any regard whatsoever to enhancing our own perfection. Performed as a 
“means of our transformation,” our action would be, morally speaking, untruthful 
and in a sense invalid. For it derives its moral valuableness precisely from the fact 
of our being interested in the realization of an objective good (or, correlatively, 
the frustration of an objective evil.) Our glance, must be kept fixed on the object 
in question, and through the medium of that object on God, and not be diverted 
to the sanctification of our person. We owe this response to the object as such; hence, 
by instrumentalizing it, we deprive it of weight and validity.* 

How can this teaching be reconciled with the teaching of St. Thomas‘ 
and of moralists generally that an objectively good act, far from being invali- 
dated when it is performed from a good intention, receives an added goodness 





'Balduin V. Schwarz, “Dietrich von Hildebrand on Value,” THoucut, 24 (1949), 


659, 661. 

"Ibid., 661. 

3Dietrich von Hildebrand, Transformation in Christ (New York, 1948), 194-195. 
Iealics are the author's. 

‘Cf. Summa theologica, 1-II, q. 20, a. 3 
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from this intention? As for the notion that the sanctification of our person 
is a diversion that nullifies the moral value of a good work when it is intro- 
duced as a motive, I do not see how this can be reconciled with Christian 
teaching and practice from the beginning. In Mr. 19: 21 Christ said to the 
rich young man: “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast and give to 
the poor and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” Here we have two motives 
for almsgiving that can give to this objectively good work an added moral 
value. The first is the motive of self-perfection. St. Thomas presents us with 
this reflection on the passage: “It is good to spend one’s resources on the 
poor; it is better to do this for the intention of following the Lord and, at 
the same time, free from care, to be in want with Christ.’ 

Dr. von Hildebrand admits that our good works, besides being a conse- 
quence and a fruit of our transformation, are also visible stages in our prog- 
ress toward Christ. “Yet,” he assures us, “they must never be done with 
this intention; we must not ‘apply’ them as a means of our transformation.’”* 
All I ask is, Why not? 

Dr. Schwarz gives us this explanation on page 675 of his article: 

The recognition of God and of the values through which we serve Him has to 
precede our turning toward our own perfection. . . .Giving alms merely because they 
are considered helpful for my perfection without any regard for the poor and his 
needs and without any regard for Christ whom we serve in His poor actually 
kills the morally good character of alms-giving. 

This is followed by two texts (Mt. 6: 3 and 16) which are irrelevant, 
for they refer to the avoidance of a bad motive in doing good works. Is the 
motive of self-perfection a sin? Besides, Dr. von Hildebrand is not speaking 
of sinful motives when he tells us that the motive of personal sanctification 
nullifies our good works. Furthermore, if what Dr. Schwarz says is true, 
then only a Christian could perform morally good works, such as almsgiving. 
Jews, pagans, men and women who do not believe in Christ, presumably act 
“without any regard for Christ”; this, for Dr. Schwarz, is sufficient to 
kill the morally good character of their almsgiving. The religious slant 
that is evident in the moral teaching of Dr. von Hildebrand and of Dr. 
Schwarz does not seem to leave room for morally good works on the purely 
natural plane, where a person would not be explicitly thinking of God or 
of Christ and yet would be able to perform good works from a purely natural 
motive. 

To speak of giving alms ‘“‘without any regard for the poor” is ambiguous. 
If this means “with a contempt for the poor,” this clearly would contradict 


5Catena aurea, in Mt. 19, Parma, 11, 224: “Bonum est enim facultates cum dispen- 
satione pauperibus erogare; melius est pro intentione sequendi Dominum insimul 
donare et absolutum solicitudine egere cum Christo.” 

*Transformation in Christ, 196. Italics are the author's. 
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genuine perfection and nullify the moral value of the work. If it means giving 
alms from the sole motive of advancing one's own perfection, as we do when 
we perform this good work in order to make reparation for our sins, this is 
not equivalent to having no regard for the poor in the pejorative sense but 
it is a motive that suffices to make the act of almsgiving morally good. It is 
not necessary that the objective morality of an act be explicitly intended in 
order to make the act morally good and valid; an implicit intention contained 
in any good motive will suffice.’ The same is true in regard to “keeping our 
glance on God” when we do a morally good work; it is not necessary that 
we explicitly refer the work to God or even that we think of Him when 
we are doing it in order that it may be morally valid. Cathrein characterizes 
the opposite Jansenistic view as an “intolerable rigorism” and teaches that 
an unbeliever or a sinner can do good works such as almsgiving from the 
motive of mercy and avoid sin because of its lack of harmony with human 
nature, and all this without any regard to God (sine ullo ad Deum respectu).* 

The second motive revealed in Christ's words to the rich young man is 
that of gaining heaven. Cronin tells us: ‘“The last end will be the first ground 
of action, since it is that which moves to the attainment of all other inter- 
mediate ends.” Dr. Schwarz apparently does not like this motive: “There 
is an inner rhythm to be observed in our intentions in so far as our own 
perfection and our salvation are concerned, lest our desire should dwindle 
down to a mere seeking to be ‘well-off’ in the life hereafter.’"’ The Jansen- 
ists, too, had little use for doing good merely from the motive of gaining 
heaven. The Holy Office condemned this proposition of theirs on December 
7, 1690: “The intention whereby a person detests evil and pursues good 
merely in order to obtain heavenly glory is neither right nor pleasing to 
God.""" 

The basic divergence, in my opinion, of the doctrine under review 
from the teaching of St. Thomas lies in its ignoring of other sources of 
morality in its concentration upon one. Dr. von Hildebrand assures us that 
a moral act “derives its moral valuableness precisely from the fact of our 
being interested in the realization of an objective good.’ 

Dr. Schwarz says the same: “By basing objectivity on subjectivity, he 
[Kant] actually cut off its roots, and his thin ‘categorical imperative’ was 





TCf. Primmer, Manuale theologiae moralis, 1 (1923), n. 113. 

*Philosophia moralis (17 ed., 1935), p. 93, m. 122. 

*The science of ethics, 1 (1909), p. 5. 

Art. cit., 675. 

"Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, ed. 21-23, n. 1300: “Intentio, qua quis detes- 
tatur malum et prosequitur bonum mere ut coelestem obtineat gloriam, non est recta 
nec Deo placens.” 

"Transformation in Christ, 195. 
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only a poor substitute for the real foundation of morality: the objectivity 
of values.” 

For St. Thomas there is a triple, and not just a single source or principle 
of morality: the object, the circumstances, and the end or purpose for which 
the act is done (Summa theologica, 1-11, q. 18, a. 2, 3, 4). The first and 
essential morality of a human act is derived from the object (ibid., a. 2). Yet 
for St. Thomas the intention of the agent is the principal cause of the moral 
act and the chief determinant of its specific morality."* To rush to the aid 
of a man in danger of death, as Dr. von Hildebrand would have us do, witl: 
our interest absorbed by the peril that threatens him, would not be a morally 
good act if the man happened to be a criminal about to be justly executed 
for his crimes. Would not this circumstance make a difference in estimating 
the morality of the act of saving a life in peril? On the other hand, a 
pagan may spare the life of his enemy, instead of killing. him, simply be- 
cause he wishes to become more like the Christ the missionary has preached 
to him. On Dr. von Hildebrand’s principles this intention would make 
the act of saving a human life morally untruthful and invalid. 

The only type of good works that Dr. von Hildebrand seems to recognize 
are those done in the state of grace: “The ‘good works’ are fruits of our essen- 
tial nexus with God; they must not be treated as means of its acquisition.””™ 
Meritorious good works are the fruit of our union with God; but it is pos- 


sible to perform morally good works and even supernaturally good works 
before justification. The Council of Trent enumerates many acts which 
precede justification but which, under actual grace, dispose us to acquire it." 

These acts certainly can and must be treated as means of acquiring an “es- 


sential nexus with God.” 

Dr. Schwarz disapproves of Kant’s substitution of axioms for realities.” 

Yet, when we ask why an adequate response is due to objective values, he 
replies with a citation from Dr. von Hildebrand: “The primary fact that 
to every value an adequate response is due on the part of the person, because 
the value is such as it is, cannot be demonstrated or deduced from something 
else; it is something ultimate which we can only apprehend directly.” 

Here is a new axiom, incapable of proof; a new first principle to take the 
place of Kant’s categorical imperative. It is a “primary fact” that is ap- 


"S4rt. cit., 659. 
“Summa theologica, 1-II, q. 7, a. 4, ad 2: “Finis, etsi non sit de substantia actus, 


est tamen causa actus principalissima, in quantum movet agentem ad agendum; unde 
et maxime actus moralis speciem habet ex fine.” 

Transformation in Christ, 195. 

Sess. 6, c. 6; Denzinger, n. 798. 

WArt. cit., 699. 

WArt, cit., 669-670, Cf. Dr. von Hildebrand’s Liturgy and personality, 76. 
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parently more ultimate than synderesis, the general inclination toward the 
good which for St. Thomas is the first principle in the moral, practical order. 
Dr. Schwarz does not hesitate to say: “The value-response is the very core of 
mora! life. The disregard of values makes any act—even if morally irrelevant 


as such—morally bad.’ 
This is an extreme statement. A morally irrelevant act is presumably an 


indifferent act. If we take Dr. Schwarz literally, to disregard the objective 
value in taking a walk on a sunny afternoon in June, to think nothing of 
it, would be morally bad; that is, a sin. Mortal or venial, he does not say. 

We are not dealing here with just a few pages in a book but with funda- 
mental positions on morality. In my opinion there is an essential divergence 
between the views we have been considering and the teachings of St. Thomas 


Aquinas on the moral principles of human acts. 
St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie. WitiraM R. O'Connor. 


WArt. cit., 669. 
Se: 84:8 
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